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PREFACE 

THE most amazing true mystery story of all time is the expansion 
of the tiny group of followers of a crucified village Carpenter 
into a world-wide fellowship vaster in numbers than any other 
one group of any kind in all history. 

Why are the great majority of thousands upon thousands of 
newspapers published daily in many countries and hundreds of 
languages, and millions of personal and business letters written 
each year, dated from the birth of that same Jesus of Nazareth? 
Why, twenty centuries after a Roman governor condemned him 
to the cross as a rebel, is he today winning the allegiance of 
cannibals in the archipelagoes of the southern oceans and chang- 
ing them into Christian citizens? How can it be that during the 
first half of this twentieth century the company of his disciples 
in the Christian church in Africa alone has increased by seven 
hundred per cent? 

Or what mysterious power in Jesus of Nazareth leads a world- 
renowned lawyer and scholar like President Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago, after affirming that the only way by 
which mankind can escape destruction in this atomic age is by 
creating real community, to go on to declare that the only secure 
foundation for such harmonious oneness is the practical accept- 
ance of this same Jesus Christ's revelation of the Fatherhood of 
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God? Why does this great modern educator make it a life or 
death matter for all God's children to learn to live together as a 
family in a world-wide, interracial comradeship? 

As for myself, I am firmly convinced that the answers to these 
questions and the secret of triumph over the forces of evil in the 
future are revealed in the events of the mystery story I am 
about to tell. I have made a continuous study of this story over 
the forty years following the first world missionary conference 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1910, and I have enjoyed the com- 
radeship of Christian leaders of every race on earth in world 
conferences on every continent. These varied experiences em- 
boldened me to accept the invitation of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of the United States and Canada to try to write 
that story for the young people of these two countries. Lecturing 
on this amazing history of the Christian church to thousands of 
high school and university students all across North America 
has convinced me that it has a gripping and challenging char- 
acter that is unexcelled. 

No one writing today on this subject can fail to owe a debt to 
Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette, whose comprehensive seven- 
volume history of the expansion of the church* has given to the 
world an authoritative, realistic record. This monumental work 
has been of outstanding value in supplementing my own research 
and personal contacts with Christian leaders of all denominations 
and of every race. 

BASIL MATHEWS 
Oxford, England 
June, 1950 

**A Histoiy of the Expansion of Christianity, by Kenneth Scott Latourette, 7 vols. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1937-1945. 
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THE FIRST FIVE HUNDRED YEARS 




1. THE APOSTOLIC 

ADVENTURERS 

ONE February day in A.D, 55, Nero, the eighteen-year-old Em- 
peror of the Roman Empire, invited his young relative and 
possible rival to the throne, Prince Britannicus, to a feast in 
Rome. At the height of the festivities the royal guest suddenly 
bent double with pain and in a few moments was dead. "It was 
an epileptic seizure," said Nero. 

Servants buried the prince in a grave that Nero had ordered 
to be dug before the feast began at which Britannicus had been 
served poisoned food. 

Nero's tutor and later his principal adviser was Seneca, 
Rome's most famous teacher of morals. "I would live for man- 
kind," once wrote this philosopher, "as one born for others. I 
would do nothing for glory and all for conscience/' Yet this very 
man incited the Emperor Nero to plan the exile and murder of 
his wife and his mother, because they stood between him and 
his love for a slave girl. 
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The famous moral teacher, too, was such a "grafter" that a 
scornful nobleman pungently asked the Senate, "By what kind 
of wisdom or moral maxims has Seneca in four years amassed 
a fortune of ten million dollars?" 

Far away and long ago as that first century is, our life today 
has startling parallels with it. Many then, as now, felt frustrated 
by graft, the selfish ambition of politicians, and the menace of 
war. In reaction from such frustration, multitudes crammed the 
arenas to shout as the gladiators fought, and the "star" athlete 
or boxer had thousands of worshipful "fans." The chief differ- 
ence today is that the athletes play ball games and the "stars'' 
are made in Hollywood. A thin veneer of Greek civilization- 
questioning, anxious, and insecure covered the known world 
of that day, just as technical, scientific, mass-produced "civiliza- 
tion," with its pride in gadgets and its trembling fear of collapse, 
covers our world today. 

Then, as now, uncounted people were baffled as to whether 
life had any meaning. If a first-century youth, with that question 
in his mind, went to the theater for an answer, what did he see? 
If the play was a tragedy, it told him that he was a helpless pup- 
pet of fate cruel, remorseless fate. If he went to a comedy, the 
farce scoffed at man as a silly hypocrite or a sordid intriguer. If 
the youth crept into a magician's cell for guidance, he saw him- 
self as the helpless tool of blind chance. If he braved the sor- 
cerer's den, he saw his life the sport of the terrifying whim of 
demonic spirits. Today, chance rules lotteries and race track 
betting and lurks at the bottom of teacups. 

Today we face a problem similar to one that baffled the 
Roman Empire (with its Britons, Gauls, Teutons, Spaniards, 
Syrians, Jews, Africans, and so on) in the first century. That 
problem was and is how to reconcile within a common harmoni- 
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ous loyalty the bitter world-wide clash of races and classes, 
within each nation as well as between them, that threatens the 
very foundations of the good life. 

Again, the lively hopes at the start of the twentieth century for 
a world growth of democratic freedom exploded when scores 
of dictators in Europe, Asia, and Latin America leaped to power 
some of them more remorselessly brutal than any of the dic- 
tators in the first century. 

Nor would the words of the Latin satirist, Juvenal, writing 
about the year 90, sound strange on the lips of a modern poet: 

No god is so revered among us as Wealth 
Though as yet, O pernicious Money, 
Thou hast no temple of thine own! 

During that first century a radiant group of men w r alked on- 
to the stage of the Roman Empire to tell a story and pass on an 
experience that made life "glad, confident morning."* The most 
effective of them all was a short, wiry Roman citizen of Jewish 
birth, described by a friend as having unusually piercing eyes 
under bushy eyebrows that almost met over a masterful nose. 
One night in the very year when young Nero was poisoning 
Britannicus, the face of this man, Paul of Tarsus, was thrown 
into strong relief by one of the most astonishing bonfires ever 
recorded. He had lectured and debated for months in a hired 
hall in the flourishing Aegean port city of Ephesus. Many sor- 
cerers, magicians, and fortunetellers, who got rich by muttering 
spells and chanting incantations to bring death to an enemy or 
power to a client, came to hear him. Making no bones about it, 
Paul attacked these practices with all his might. The world, he 
said, was not ruled by chance. You could not command good for 
yourself or evil for others by magic spells. We are the children 
* Robert Browning, "The Lost Leader/' 
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of one supreme Father-God whose love for all people and good- 
ness and power are shown in Jesus Christ, and God can be de- 
pended on to have no whims. The incredible really happened. 
Many sorcerers were convinced by Paul's message. That night 
the costly parchment scrolls of magic spells, freely given up by 
those ex-sorcerers, went up in flames. 

Into the Roman Empire of the brutal, decadent Nero, the cyni- 
cal, skeptical Seneca, and the bewildered common people seek- 
ing light from lying magicians, came a new message that actually 
led sorcerers not only to give up their livelihood because it was 
evil, but to burn the costly tools they had used. What was this 
message? And how came it that the little man, Paul, was its 
compelling voice all across Asia Minor and Greece to Rome it- 
self? To discover the answer we must go back twenty-five years 
to the eastern fringe of the Roman Empire. 

In the springtime of the year 30, merchants, storekeepers, 
rabbis, craftsmen pressed across deserts and mountain passes 
from Persia and the cities of the Euphrates and Tigris and from 
Arabian oases; they sailed the Mediterranean Sea from Rome 
and Corinth, Athens and Ephesus, and from the islands of Crete 
and Cyprus. These tens of thousands, on camel, donkey, and 
shipboard, were heading toward Jerusalem to the Feast of Grain 
Harvest, called Pentecost. 

Meanwhile, a little group of men and women were gathered 
in a large upper room in that city. Eight weeks earlier, the 
Temple officials had sent their police to seize the Master whose 
disciples these folk were. The Jewish authorities had hounded 
the cowardly, reluctant Roman governor, Pontius Pilate, to con- 
demn Jesus of Nazareth to be nailed to a Roman cross as a rebel. 
The bewildered despair of his followers flamed into amazed joy 
when Jesus, risen from death, rallied them and told them to go 
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into all the world and preach his good news of the kingdom of 
God to all nations. Wait and pray, he told them, for the Holy 
Spirit who would come to give them driving power and guid- 
ance as to action. What Jesus promised happened -at the time 
of this Feast of Pentecost. 

The young, impetuous fisherman, Peter, ran out from that 
upper room and proclaimed the story to the wondering pilgrim 
crowds. He called them to become disciples of Jesus. Some three 
thousand of the pilgrims came that day into "the way of Jesus," 
as they called it. Many of them carried back across the empire 
to their distant homes the first glimmer of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

At that hour began the incredible adventure of the expansion 
of the Christian community across the world in the face of un- 
counted enemies and fierce persecution. This adventure has 
changed, and will still more powerfully affect, the history of 
mankind; in our day, Christ's disciples are found among every 
people on earth. 

The fiery young Jewish graduate, Saul of Tarsus, urged the 
high priest and his council to crush this new, blasphemous wor- 
ship of the crucified Nazarene Carpenter. With a letter to the 
authorities at Damascus in his pouch, he hurried north to wipe 
out the followers of Jesus in that city. Suddenly a voice sounded 
in Saul's ears, "I am Jesus whom you persecute." Saul fell on his 
knees. In Damascus he was told by the Holy Spirit that he was 
chosen to go not only to his own nation but to non-Jews as well, 
to tell men everywhere the good news of the kingdom of God. 
That this good news was for all men may seem obvious to us, 
but to Saul and his friends it was a revolutionary and, to some 
of them at first, a scandalous idea. 

Saul of Tarsus, son of a Hebrew father, a Roman citizen speak- 
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ing fluent Greek the common language of all civilized peoples 
in the Roman Empire was to be no longer the chief of the per- 
secutors but the greatest missionary of all time, 

After Saul had spent long, silent days in the Arabian desert 
and at his home in Tarsus working out all that this new revela- 
tion meant, he was called by a friend named Barnabas to jour- 
ney to Antioch in Syria to help to teach the followers of Jesus 
there. Two years later the Antioch Christians were inspired by 
the spirit of God to send these two stalwarts, Barnabas and Saul, 
out across the empire. They set sail for the island of Cyprus on 
the first overseas adventure of the tiny Christian church, about 
seventeen years after the crucifixion. Saul led off in a trium- 
phant clash with a sorcerer in the court of Sergius Paulus, the 
Roman ruler of Cyprus, From that hour Saul took on the Roman 
name that his father had given him Paul. Sailing again from 
Cyprus to the mainland of Asia Minor, Paul, now with Barnabas, 
later with Silas and a young convert, Timothy, went on and on 
year after year with his work. He climbed through mountain 
passes, trudged hundreds of miles of Roman roads, was robbed 
and stripped by brigands, thrashed and thrown into dungeons 
by Roman rulers, shipwrecked again and again. 

All across the high plateau of Asia Minor, in Lystra, Derbe, 
and Iconium, down the river valleys to lovely ports around the 
Aegean Sea Ephesus, Philippi, Thessalonica, and Athens 
and in Corinth on a gulf of the Adriatic Sea, this dauntless 
master-strategist created what he characteristically called "colo- 
nies of heaven." In all those places groups of Christians Paul's 
missionary converts met in one another's houses to worship and 
to join in their "love feasts." They were led by elders (presby- 
ters) and by bishops who soon became "overseers" episcopi, 
to use the Greek word. The bishops traveled from one church 
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to another to encourage, correct, guide, and help these early 
Christians to realize that each "colony" was part of the larger 
'"beloved community"' of the disciples of Christ; and they, in 
turn, became missionaries to peoples who were still unreached 
by the gospel. 

As a prisoner Paul was taken to Rome. There he wrote the 
last of his immortal letters. These were carried in tubular covers 
by young missionary helpers, like Titus and Timothy of Lystra, 
over land and sea to guide, cheer, and challenge the churches 
that he had called to life. Even he never dreamed that nineteen 
hundred years later those letters would be read by people of 
every race on earth every day in over a thousand languages. 
Strong tradition tells us that Nero at last had Paul beheaded, 
and his fellow Christian, Peter, crucified in Rome. This was 
not long before the Emperor himself committed suicide in the 
year 68. 

We know little of what the other disciples did; Luke in his 
Acts of the Apostles writes about Peter and a little about Philip. 
We are told, however, by early Christian writers that James 
traveled to Spain as a missionary, while Peter's assistant, Mark, 
went to Egypt. Most daring of all, Thomas is believed to have 
sailed to South India to found the church there that is still living 
and growing and bears his name. 

So when the Roman generalissimo Titus crashed in upon the 
cowering Jews in Jerusalem in A.D. 70, tore down the Temple, 
and sent the inhabitants who escaped massacre fleeing across 
the seas, the Christian church was unscathed. Jerusalem was 
the nest in which she came to life; but her missionary adven- 
ture, in the first forty years after the crucifixion, all along the 
shores to Rome and Carthage, had set her beyond the power 
of any disaster in her birthplace to crush her. 
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2. "THE AGE OF THE 
NAMELESS ONES" 

BY THE time Paul died, unnumbered Christians Roman, 
Greek, and Jew, merchants, scholars, soldiers, artisans, and slaves 
were members of the Christian church in cities along the north 
and south shores of the Mediterranean. By the end of the first 
century the letters of Paul and the Gospels of Mark, Matthew, 
and Luke were written and dictated to large groups of copyists. 
The copies were not only read to the groups of Christians assem- 
bled for worship but were carried to new places. 

This period following the death of the apostles has been 
called "The Age of the Nameless Ones." No outstanding names 
of pioneers have survived. Merchants, however, traveling along 
the Roman roads told their message in conversation, as did 
tradesmen in their stores, craftsmen in their workshops, and 
soldiers in their camps or on route march. The first Christians 
in the south of Britain were won by Roman soldiers. Christian 
pioneers went up the river Rhone to the heart of Gaul, where, 
in the city of Lyons, a vigorous Christian church soon sent out 
its missionaries. 

Pliny the Younger, a governor ruling in Bithynia in northern 
Asia Minor, wrote about the year 112 to the Emperor Trajan 
regarding the Christians, whom he had been trying to drive 
back to the worship of the Roman gods. "The contagion of this 
superstition," he said, 'lias spread not only in the cities but in 

the villages and rural districts The temples have been almost 

deserted and the sacred rites neglected." 

Some Christian disciples, going from Antioch in Syria east 
and north, carried the good news beyond the edge of the Roman 
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Empire. They came to a lively merchant city on the trading 
crossroads called Edessa (now Urfa) and led some of the citi- 
zens into Christ's church. Syriac-speaking Christian missionaries 
went out from Edessa in two directions. First, by camel they 
crossed the deserts eastward to Baghdad and thence up and 
down the river banks of the Euphrates and Tigris. Other mis- 
sionary bishops and Christian merchants climbed still farther 
east, beyond Mesopotamia up to the high plateau of Persia. 
Christianity met a strong rival there in the ancient faith of 
Zoroaster, with its belief in the conflicting spiritual kingdoms 
of the Ruler of Light and Good and the Ruler of Darkness and 
Evil. But the Christian church quietly took root there. 

Other courageous pioneers from Antioch and Edessa went 
northward through the ravines of the Taurus Range to the little 
Armenian kingdom between the Black and Caspian Seas. Our 
first clear picture of that Armenian church comes after a bloody 
rebellion when all the royal family were massacred except a 
sturdy boy, Prince Gregory. He escaped to Cappadocia and 
grew up into a stalwart, daring Christian. When Gregory heard 
that a new king ruled in Armenia, he hurried back to his home- 
land. The King, although at first angry with the princely 
Gregory for proclaiming Christ, at last became a Christian 
himself. Early in the fourth century he made Christianity the 
official religion of his people, the first to adopt it as their na- 
tional faith. Multitudes of his subjects were baptized, although 
their Christianity was quite superficial. A remarkable man, 
Mesrop, later invented an alphabet for the Armenian language, 
and the Bible was translated into it. 

Barbaric Gothic pirates, meanwhile, had sailed from lands 
near the Danube River across the Black Sea, raided Cappadocia, 
and taken back shiploads of captives, many of whom were 
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Christians. These slaves not only stuck to their beliefs, but led 

many of their Gothic masters on the Danube into the faith. The 
j 

first Christian Goths, who became very important for the future, 
were thus converted by their slave-captives from Cappadocia 
in Asia Minor. 

Ancient writers claim that in Egypt, Mark, the writer of the 
Gospel, had already invaded the luxurious city of Alexandria, 
glorious with marble temples to Serapis and Isis and with a 
more splendid library and more intellectual leaders than Rome. 
Some of Alexandria's most famous philosophers became Chris- 
tian. The most original and powerful was Origen (c.!85-c.254), 
whose father died as a Christian martyr when the boy was 
seventeen. Origen was the first man to scan the whole land- 
scape of Greek philosophy and pagan literature as a fearless 
Christian thinker. He and his teacher Clement helped forward 
the missionary advance of the church by showing that the 
gleams of truth that shone among the errors in ancient philoso- 
phy were rays from the one perfect light given in Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God; that is, that Christ revealed the real character 
of God for which the philosophers groped. 

A loathsome and cruel god, Moloch, and Astarte, the goddess 
of unbridled lust and of war, towered in their temples above the 
first Christian missionaries who entered the ship-crowded har- 
bor of Carthage on the coast of Africa, a thousand miles west 
of Alexandria. From the reeking bronze hands of the giant 
statue of Moloch living children were dropped into a blazing 
furnace at his feet amid the frenzied shouts of ignorant, fear- 
ridden worshipers. That worship was not destroyed until two 
hundred years after the birth of Jesus. 

Not only did many Roman and Phoenician citizens of Car- 
thage become Christians, and some martyrs, but the converts 
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went out and won thousands of native Berbers In their villages 
in the great fertile valley behind the city and even in oases near 
the edge of the Sahara Desert. A heroic young Christian matron, 
Perpetua, with her infant child, and two slaves were thrown 
into a prison dungeon in Carthage early in the third century. 
The noble matron and the slave-wife stood hand in hand in the 
arena while a savage cow was hounded on to gore and toss 
them, until a clumsy gladiator came to end the horror by cutting 
their throats. 




3. "JESUS IS LORD" 

TEN times during the second, third, and fourth centuries the 
Roman emperors tried to crush the church out of existence 
strangely enough, with the very same aim that at last led to its 
amazing triumph. This aim was to find or create a powerful 
common loyalty that would make all peoples in the empire a 
Briton in York, a Gaul in Lyons, a Teuton on the Rhine, a Greek 
in Athens, a Syrian in Antioch, and an African in Carthage feel 
that they all "belonged together." The plan was to proclaim the 
emperor to be divine and make all subjects of all races bow 
down and burn the incense of worship before his image. 

The cruel climax of the attempts to destroy the Christian 
church came while barbarians were making furious assaults 
upon the outer ramparts of the empire at the beginning of the 
fourth century. More terrifying still, the Roman legionary 
armies, made up of Britons, Gauls, Teutons, Spaniards, Goths, 
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Egyptians, Libyans, and Arabs as well as Romans, were fer- 
menting with mutiny. Seeking a scapegoat, hot-headed young 
Emperor Galerius in the East drove his reluctant old colleague, 
Emperor Diocletian in the West, to issue decrees that all Chris- 
tian places of worship should be torn down, all Christian books 
burned, all who professed Christianity be liable to torture and 
granted no defense in law courts. Increased turmoil in Syria, 
Armenia, and Cappadocia caused Diocletian to issue edicts 
first that all Christian leaders be captured and imprisoned, and 
then that every person everywhere must, under pain of imprison- 
ment, torture, and if stubborn death, offer sacrifices to the 
imperial statues. 

Anyone who says and believes that "J esus is Lord" the very 
first greeting with which the early Christians hailed each other 
and who worships the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ cannot worship anyone else. So these early Christians 
refused to burn incense to the emperor. Because of this refusal 
the multitudes yelled at the Christians, calling them "atheists." 

Galerius threw thousands of Christians into the copper mines, 
chopped off the hands and feet and ears of others, put out the 
eyes of multitudes, and inflicted indescribable tortures. But 
Diocletian abdicated, Galerius died, and Constantine ( reigned 
306-337) was hailed by the army as "Emperor of the West." His 
father, while ruling Gaul and Britain, had refused to torture 
and imprison Christians. Constantine regarded "the uncon- 
quered Sun" as his own guardian god. 

The young Emperor Constantine was threatened by a new 
rival emperor, Maxentius, successor of Galerius, who had seized 
Africa and Italy. Maxentius was safe within the newly built, 
impregnable walls of Rome. He was provisioned by fleets of 
grain ships from Africa. His enormous army had smashed every 
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force that It had ever met. The fortunetellers predicted certain 
victory for him. Constantine was in a hopeless military position. 

"I saw a vision," Constantine said later, "of the Cross athwart 
the Sun; and beneath it these words, In this sign conquer/ " 
Constantine had a Christian symbol painted on his soldiers' 
shields. Relying on what he was sure was God's guidance, he 
led his troops against Rome. Maxentius moved out from the 
shelter of the Roman walls to destroy Constantine, who, how- 
ever, shattered Maxentius' army and slew him in battle (Octo- 
ber, 312). Constantine marched into Rome and was hailed by 
the Senate as Senior Emperor. 

In the winter of 312-313 Constantine in Milan, in the north 
of Italy, issued the immortal edict that marks a watershed in 
the history both of Christianity and of freedom. 

"Liberty of worship/' he decreed, "shall not be denied to any, 
but the mind and will of every individual shall be free to man- 
age divine affairs according to his own choice. 

"Every person who cherishes the desire to observe the Chris- 
tian religion shall freely and unconditionally proceed to observe 
the same without let or hindrance/' 

He recalled the Christian exiles, released the Christian con- 
victs from the mines, freed the Christian slaves, restored the 
property that had been seized, and recognized the authority 
of the ecclesiastical courts presided over by the bishops. He 
thus gave full legal status to the Christian church. 

After long hesitation Constantine became a Christian. He did 
not denounce the old gods; but in the new capital that he built 
on the site of ancient Byzantium and named Constantinople, 
Christianity became the official religion of the empire whose 
successive rulers had tried to stamp it out. Constantine saw that, 
while all the other forces, such as emperor-worship, that had 
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been chosen to create a sense of community all over the empire 
had failed, the Christian church was more likely to give that 
unity than any other movement in the world. 
- Why, we ask, did Jupiter with all his retinue of gods and 
goddesses Apollo and Venus, Neptune and Diana, and the rest, 
which had for a thousand years held the loyalty of the Greek 
and Roman peoples melt "into thin air," and "like the baseless 
fabric of this vision . . . leave not a rack behind"? Why did 
Mithras, the Asiatic sun-god, slaying the divine bull and wor- 
shiped by millions of Roman soldiers, as well as Isis and all the 
other deities of Egypt and Asia collapse, while the despised 
faith of "the crucified Carpenter," without armed force or politi- 
cal influence or wealth, triumph in the Roman Empire? 

The essential reason is simple. Christianity won the empire 
because Jesus Christ really did live, teach, die on the Cross, 
and rise from the dead. None of the other gods ever lived: all 
were myths. So Christianity won its way, not only because its 
story is historically true but because the ever living, risen Christ 
is with his followers everywhere and always. That is good news 
for all men at all times. 

Christianity conquered also because the little "cells" or "soci- 
eties" of the Way of Jesus enjoyed a community life never before 
achieved. Here was a new society with a new power to practice 
a new way of life, because it was living in fellowship with the 
perfect Man who is one with God. One of the chief diseases of 
which the old civilization was dying was its low idea of women. 
Another was its dependence upon the exploitation of slaves. 
In these and all other respects, Roman pagans saw in the early 
Christians a community of ordinary men and women most of 
whom lived at a higher standard than Seneca or even Epictetus 
had ever believed possible. Stumble and falter and fail they 
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frequently did these slaves, merchants, farmers, tent-makers, 
housewives, schoolboys and girls. But, however often they 
failed, they "fell to rise . . . were baffled to fight better." 

These Christian societies also took care of their poor and sick 
members as no other body did. The church gave comradeship to 
the lonely, security to the uprooted, and all the protection that 
it could to the persecuted. This drew many into its membership. 
The Christian faith won its way, too, because its grip on reality 
outstripped the most daring thoughts of pagan philosophers. 
The Christian thinkers showed that the universe is ruled not by 
mythical, petulant gods nor by chance but by a just, wise, loving 
Creator whose character is shown in Jesus Christ. 

This Christian church became the best organized community 
in all the empire. Its local churches were living cells in a far- 
flung body covering every part of the empire. They were linked 
together by the travels of bishops. They found fellowship in 
smaller and greater councils, through common ways of worship, 
through reading the same Scriptures, and, above all, through 
burning loyalty to and communion with one ever living Christ. 

That '"beloved community" was quietly thrusting its roots 
down into the life of the decaying Roman Empire. So, as we 
shall see, when the last Roman sentinels were recalled from the 
broken ramparts of the empire, the expanding Christian church 
was dropping into barbaric earth the seed of a new civilization 
in regions of Europe into which even the Roman legions had 
never penetrated. 

While this turmoil was going on within the empire, just be- 
yond its frontiers on the banks of the Danube one figure looms 
out of the mists of the fourth century. Probably a descendant 
of those slaves of Cappadocia captured by the Gothic raiders, 
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Ulfilas (c.311-381) was sent in his teens to Constantinople. Hav- 
ing learned Latin and Greek, he was made bishop at the age of 
thirty and traveled back at once to his own tribes as a mission- 
ary. He preached with such convincing power among the Goths 
north of the Danube that the still pagan chief of the tribe started 
to massacre the Christians. Ulfilas, acting on the permission of 
the Emperor Constantine, shipped "a great body of the faithful" 
Goths across the broad Danube into Moesia (now Bulgaria). 

Ulfilas' most brilliant and original work was to invent a special 
alphabet for the language of the Goths, which had never been 
reduced to writing. He cleverly blended Greek, Latin, and 
Runic letters and translated the Scriptures from Greek into 
Gothic. Ulfilas may have been the first of the thousands of mis- 
sionaries who have reduced languages to writing in order to 
translate the Scriptures into them. At the University of Upsala 
in Sweden a superb ancient copy of fragments of his translation 
may be seen, written in silver letters on purple vellum. 

A boy named Martin was born about 316, shortly after the 
birth of Ulfilas, in Pannonia, now part of Yugoslavia. The son 
of a pagan officer in the Roman army, he became a Christian, 
and reluctantly, at the age of fifteen, a soldier. On military duty 
in Amiens in northern Gaul one winter day, he met a beggar 
shivering with cold. Young Martin slashed his cloak in two with 
his sword and gave one half to the beggar. The following night 
he dreamed that he saw Jesus, clothed with the half of the coat 
that he had given away. Soon afterward Martin was baptized. 
He resigned from the army and, after a time in a monastery, he 
gathered followers round him and traveled far and wide among 
the pagan countryfolk around the city of Tours on the river 
Loire. He convinced many of them with his fiery oratory of the 
truth of Christianity. When they had torn down the temple of 
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the local god lie led them to build a Christian church on the site 
and consecrated it with ceremonies that included casting out 
the demon-spirit of the god. By the time he died at the age of 
eighty-four about the year 400, most of the surrounding tribes 
that had been pagan when he went to Tours were Christian. 

Martin of Tours, although the most famous, was only one of 
the many bishops who in that fourth century literally changed 
the future of Gaul and all that part of Europe now called 
France. That expansion of Christianity in Gaul in the fourth 
century came just in time to give to western Europe new foun- 
dations as the ramparts of the ancient Roman world were shat- 
tered and all life needed a new pattern. 




4. AFTER ROME FELL 



OUT on the steppes between the polar ice and China, nomadic 
Mongolian tribes in the fourth century were stirred with rest- 
lessness. Hunger and thirst produced by drought on the vast 
grazing grounds drove them to try to raid the lands of the pros- 
perous Chinese. But they could not conquer the Great Wall 
that the Chinese had built along their northern defenseless 
frontier. Baffled, the Mongol Huns swept westward in the 
middle of the fourth century to get food and riches in the other 
great empirethe Roman. Like an irresistible tidal wave they 
fell upon the Goths and the Vandals in what are now South 
Russia, Rumania, and Hungary, sweeping them westward into 
the Roman Empire. The Roman Emperor, Theodosius, not 
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strong enough to subdue these virile eastern Europeans, went 
in for a policy of absorption. He put a Goth, Alaric, at the head 
of the Roman armies in Greece and in some of the other Balkan 
lands. 

Fifteen years after the death of Theodosius, Alaric shook the 
Roman world to its now rotting foundations when, in 410, he 
marched on Rome, besieged it, conquered it, and gave it up to 
plunder for three days. Men everywhere were aghast. They 
echoed the words of the horrified Christian scholar, Jerome, in 
his cell at Bethlehem, "The human race is engulfed in the ruins." 
Meanwhile, the fitful yellow tide of nomadic Mongol Huns be- 
gan to ebb back toward their ancient Asiatic grazing grounds. 
But the Goths and Vandals drove remorselessly on into the 
Roman Empire. 

Jerome's scholarship and hard work gave the church a new 
missionary tool to use in saving the human race from the ruin 
that he himself dreaded. He took the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Greek of the New and translated both into simple 
sonorous Latin, which was now becoming the tongue of literate 
people all over western Europe. This translation was called the 
Vulgate, from the past participle of the verb vulgare'to pub- 
lish abroad/* 

A sensual, ambitious pagan youth, Augustine, who was born 
in North Africa in 354, had meanwhile climbed the ladder of 
the honored profession of rhetor, legal orator. He was called to 
be the rhetor of Milan in North Italy. A still more wonderful 
orator, however, was Ambrose, who swayed multitudes with his 
dramatic eloquence from his pulpit in Milan. Augustine went 
to listen to Ambrose* oratory and was captured by his Christian 
message. He was baptized by Bishop Ambrose on Easter, 387, 
and went back to the little port of Hippo in North Africa. Augus- 
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tine gave his brilliant powers to die presentation of the Christian 
faith. Like a new Saint Paul, he wrote many missionary letters 
to the churches. 

To the fifty-six-year-old Augustine in 410 came the shattering 
news of the fall of Rome to the soldiers of Alaric the Goth. "It is 
all the fault of the Christians," shouted the pagans. "The Chris- 
tian church will be broken with it," wailed many Christians. 
Others recalled that Tertullian, the trumpet- voiced North Afri- 
can Christian leader, had declared, "Rome will last as long as 
the world. When she falls it will be at the Last Judgment." "Is 
this to be the end of the world?" they asked. 

Augustine of Hippo disagreed with all of them. He sat down 
and wrote a book. Man, he said, dwells in two cities. He is a 
member of the City of Man, but also as a Christian spiritual 
being he is a citizen of the City of God. The City of Man, built 
on the love of self and of material things, is temporal; it may be 
destroyed. Rome fell because she was of the City of Man. Her 
boasted gods were broken reeds. The City of God, the church in 
the world, on the contrary, is built on the love of God and the 
subjection of self, with Christ as its king. It, not Rome, is "the 
Eternal City." Copies of Augustine's The City of God were made 
by hand and carried over all Europe. For over a thousand years 
that book was to help in shaping the strategy of the expanding 
world campaigns of the Christian church. 

While Alaric was massing his warriors to break into Italy, at 
the beginning of the fifth century, a sixteen-year-old boy, son 
and grandson of British Christian land owners, knowing Latin 
as well as his native tongue, was captured by Irish raiders and 
carried off as a slave to Ireland to tend flocks and herds. Patrick, 
alone on the hills with his flocks, degraded from his comfortable 
home into sordid slavery, became filled with the companionship 
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of Jesus Christ. Under the stars lie constantly,, like a second 
David, prayed and sang songs to the Creator. 

Escaping from Ireland on a ship, he at last rejoined his family. 
There he was pursued by dreams in which he heard "the voice 
of the Irish" crying, "Holy youth, we beseech thee to come and 
walk with us once more." He could not resist and sailed again 
to Ireland. 

Tirelessly Patrick went up and down the Irish highways and 
byways preaching. Unnumbered thousands turned to Christ 
and the church. He was made Bishop of Ireland and ordained 
missionary clergy. Sons and daughters of Irish chieftains be- 
came monks and nuns under his influence, and they preached 
and taught the Christian faith. Armed enemies set upon Patrick 
as he roamed the country preaching. Robbers attacked him. 
Raiders from England crossed the Irish Channel and captured 
as slaves young Christians whom Patrick had just baptized. 
But the Christian slaves became missionaries to their captors. 
When the aged saint died some time in the last half of the fifth 
century, the Christian faith was rooted forever in the soil of 
Ireland. His long and faithful life of daring fortitude bridged 
those years when men like Martin of Tours planted Christianity 
in the soil of Gaul, when Alaric looted Rome, and Augustine 
wrote The City of God. His incessant proclamation created a 
marvelous reservoir of the Christian faith in Ireland that was, as 
we shall see, to pour out in streams of new life upon Britain- 
then being overrun by pagan conquerors from Europe and 
upon Europe itself. 

Meanwhile, restless hordes of warriors seethed to and fro 
across the Roman Empire. Vandals set up kingdoms in southern 
Spain only to be kicked across into North Africa by Goths. Goth 
and Vandal chieftains set up as petty kings in the Balkans and 
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South Gaul and Spain. Franks, too, from coastal plains near the 
North Sea, drove into the heart of Gaul. Angle, Saxon, and Jut 
raiders swept into Britain, left defenseless by the retreating 
Romans, and broke up her cities, replacing the unifying Latic 
speech by many divisive dialects. 

Many of the Goths had entered the Christian church. So when 
they set up a kingdom in southern Gaul not long after Alark 
sacked Rome, its allegiance was Christian. Where the invading 
Goths were still pagan they did not usually interfere with the 
Christian worship of their subjects. Leaders among the Franks 
had been Christian for over a century. 

This swirling whirlpool of rival war lords was, however, help- 
ing to create chaos, famine, the ruin of cities, and the laying 
waste of the countryside. The needed genius for rule rose among 
the Franks. Clovis, a young pagan, became king in 481 of a 
small part of northern Gaul that his father had conquered. By 
war, by marriage with .a Burgundian Christian princess, and by 
diplomacy, Clovis achieved rule over most of Gaul and laid 
the foundations of what has become France. Clovis saw that the 
majority of his subjects, whether Goths, Burgundians, or Franks, 
were Christian and that some of the outstanding leaders were 
Christian bishops owning allegiance to the Pope. These facts, 
coupled with the influence of his Christian queen, led Clovis 
himself to accept baptism into the Christian church on Christ- 
mas Day, 496. Many of his tawny-haired warriors laid aside 
their favorite battle-axes, unstrapped their long swords, and 
went to baptism with him. 

Clovis knew very little about the Christian faith. We have no 
evidence that being baptized into the church made any differ-: 
ence in his way of life or that of his soldiers. This mass creation 
of "baptized heathenism" the outward form of Christianity 
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without the spirit or mind of Jesus Christstarted a new era in 
the expansion of Christianity. Whole tribes, even kingdoms, 
began to accept the faith because it came with the prestige of 
the higher Roman civilization, sometimes because they were 
made to do so under threat of force; but they accepted it with 
little or no Christian conviction. Evil results from this are, as 
we shall see, still in the world. But when Clovis was baptized 
and his great new Frankish kingdom became officially Chris- 
tian, these acts did open the door wide for sincere Christians. 
They launched new missionary campaigns of preaching and 
teaching that planted real Christianity deep in the soil of western 
Europe. 

At the beginning of the first century the Roman Empire and 
its civilization ruled supreme and apparently enduring over its 
great Mediterranean world. At the end of the fifth century that 
mastery was moving to its end. We shall now watch the increas- 
ing influence of the Christian church as, in the thousand years 
following the first five centuries of the Christian era, it helped 
to weave the fabric of a new European civilization. 
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5. FROM ROME AND IRELAND 

TO BRITAIN 

DURING the Italian campaign of World War II we became 
familiar with the name of Mount Cassino, halfway between 
Rome and Naples, and its ancient monastery, which suffered 
such cruel damage. 

Early in the sixth century as a wiry, sunburned man named 
Benedict (c. 480-544), with a small group of companions, came 
out on that peak of Mount Cassino, he saw the white pillars of 
a temple to Apollo, the god of the sun. The burning enthusiasm 
of Benedict had fired him to spend three years in a cave shaping 
his life plan, and then to scale this mountain crest. He trans- 
formed the temple, to which the village people came to worship, 
into a church dedicated to the great missionary, Martin of Tours, 
and a simple monastery. 

In Benedict's "Rule of Life" the monastery library, chapel, 
and gardens and the monk's own cell stood for a disciplined 
education of soul, mind, and body. Every day each monk was 
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required to spend so many hours at stated intervals digging in 
the soil, reading books, writing manuscripts, saying his prayers, 
and eating simple, nourishing food. The word of the abbot was 
always to be given unquestioning obedience. Swiftly Benedict's 
fame spread. Older boys and young men eager for real guidance 
and a clear goal for life flocked to him, not only in Italy but in 
Spain and Gaul. Within fifty years hundreds of similar monas- 
teries were planted all over western Europe and in Britain. For 
many centuries the Benedictine rule thus started on Mount 
Cassino was unsurpassed in all the world as the radiating center 
from which missionary campaigners went out in all directions. 
Everywhere they led the rural people, even the wild tribesmen 
of the forests of the north, to Jesus Christ. Everywhere they 
spread better agricultural methods and taught helpful handi- 
crafts. 

A monk of that Benedictine order, Gregory (c. 540-604), was 
walking through the Forum in Rome one day. He was startled 
to see boys whose white skin and golden hair were in such lively 
contrast to his own swarthy coloring. They were on sale as 
slaves. Turning to the Jewish slave owner he asked whence 
they came. 

"From Britain; the people there have these fair complexions," 
was the answer. 

"Are they heathen or Christian, and how do you call their 
nation?" 

"Heathen; and their nation is of the Angles." 

Then Gregory made a series of clever puns in Latin, 

"Angles," he said. "They have angel faces and should be 

fellow heirs with the angels Their king is Aella; they should 

be taught to sing Alleluia Their province is Deira; they must 

be rescued de ira Dei (from the wrath of God)." 
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Gregory secured from the Pope permission to go to the Angles 
as a missionary. But the Romans, who knew Gregory's superb 
organizing gifts and solid goodness, clamored to the Pope to 
keep him in Rome. In 590 Gregory himself became pope. Busy 
as he was with a thousand duties, he bought a number of sev- 
enteen-year-old English boy-slaves and freed them to have a 
Christian education. He had built a Benedictine monastery in 
Rome, and in the spring of 596 he chose a monk of that monas- 
tery, named Augustine, to lead a group of missionaries to Eng- 
land. He told them to go to the pagan King Ethelbert of Kent, 
whose wife, Bertha, was the Christian daughter of a Prankish 
king of Paris. In Provence they heard such terrifying stories of 
the brutality of the pagans in England and the difficulty of the 
language that the group sent Augustine back to Gregory the 
Great to ask him to let them turn back from facing such perils. 
On July 23, 596, Gregory sent them by Augustine a magnificent 
letter, saying, "It were better not to begin a good work than to 
begin it and turn back from it. You have undertaken this work 
by the Lord's help; carry it out with vigor and enthusiasm, 
knowing that such work wins the greater result." 

Wise Gregory made Augustine the abbot of this group a po- 
sition, which, under the Benedictine rule, gave his instructions 
the force of commandsand gave him letters of introduction to 
the bishops of many cities and to kings whose capitals they 
would pass through. Braced by these helps they walked across 
Europe, often driven out of their way by pagans 'like so many 
wolves"; but at last, soon after Easter in April, 597, they sailed 
across the channel and landed on Englsh soil in what is now 
the county of Kent. 

King Ethelbert and his court came to hear what the monks 
had to say. Augustine found that the raiding Angle, Jute, and 
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Saxon warriors had wiped out the Roman gods and their tem- 
ples, and-except in the west-had destroyed the Christian 
churches. In their place these conquering Vikings brought the 
gods of thunder and war and the skies. The days of the week 
among English-speaking peoples still take their names from 
these ancient gods: for instance, Woden Vday, ThorVday, 
Moon-day, Sun-day. 

Augustine, a majestic man, dignified and towering above the 
others, advanced with his forty companions to meet the King, 
headed by a lofty silver cross and a large picture of the crucified 
Christ. They chanted a prayer for God's help. Augustine 
preached "the Word of Life" through an interpreter. The King 
invited them to his capital but made no promises. Influenced 
by the sheer goodness of the monks' lives, as much as by the 
persuasion of Augustine's preaching, Ethelbert later in the same 
year took the great step. He declared, "I believe in God, the 
Father Almighty . . . and in Jesus Christ, his only Son. ... I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost." In Gaul, Augustine was consecrated 
by prelates of the Prankish kingdom as Archbishop of the Eng- 
lish; while on Christmas Day more than ten thousand folk in 
Ethelberfs Kentish kingdom were baptized. The King, who 
was against "baptized heathenism/ 7 sturdily stood by Gregory's 
advice that "the service of Christ should be free and not by 
compulsion." 

Augustine did not tear down the pagan temples, the temples 
of Thor or Woden, but altered the buildings and consecrated 
them as churches. He did not abolish the old pagan festivals, 
but dedicated them to different saints of the church, with Chris- 
tian services instead of the old brutal sacrifices. In the founda- 
tions of the monastery that Augustine built at Canterbury are 
still to be seen stones of Ethelbert's pagan temple, which stood 
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there when Pope Gregory's missionary band first set foot in 
England. 

A stormy life faced another great missionary, Paulinus, whom 
Gregory sent in 601 to help Augustine. Edwin, the mighty 
pagan King of Northumbria, asked the Christian King of Kent, 
who had succeeded Ethelbert, for the hand of his sister in mar- 
riage. "Yes, if you will allow the Christians to preach and teach 
in your land," he replied. Edwin agreed. So Paulinus traveled 
north with the Princess and remained as missionary to King 
Edwin's Northumbrian people. In York, at Easter, 627, Paulinus 
baptized Edwin, his nobles, and many of the Northumbrians. 

"You can be bishop here now," said the King to Paulinus, 
who thereupon built a little wooden church on the site of a 
destroyed pagan temple. Today, under the mighty and lovely 
structure of York Minster we find a stone where men were once 
burned as human sacrifices to the old gods. 

Later Paulinus became the first Archbishop of York. He con- 
tinued to travel over the hills and dales of northern England 
with his missionary helpers, spreading the message of Chris- 
tianity and replacing with churches the wooden temples of the 
old gods. In 633 two pagan kings, by joining forces, defeated 
and slew Edwin and broke up his kingdom. Paulinus fled to the 
protection of the Christian King of Kent and died in 644 as 
Bishop of Rochester and a Cardinal of Rome. 

A daring Irishman of princely birth named Columba (521- 
597) set sail about the year 562 with twelve companions for the 
tiny rock-bound island of lona off the west coast of Scotland. 
There he created as powerful a missionary training center as 
the world has ever seen. In a monastery, with a church built of 
oak planks, and a guest house of wattles and clay, hundreds of 
monks and uncounted pilgrims were given inspiration and 
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taught techniques to equip them as missionaries to Scotland 
and beyond. 

Neither the Romans nor the Vikings had ever reached the 
warlike Picts of northern Scotland. Their priests were still the 
ancient Druids with their primitive religion of magic, hypnotic 
influence, and human sacrifice. But their fierce and intolerant 
king opened the gates of his capital, Inverness, to Columba, 
and in the following years the Picts were won to the faith. The 
Druids, whose priests had once been powerful throughout Gaul, 
Britain, and Ireland, at last disappeared forever before the 
Christian advance. 

Two terrified princes, some decades after Columba's death, 
fled to Scotland from the pagan kings of Northumbria who, as 
we have seen, conquered it in 633. There some of Columba's 
missionaries won them to Christianity. One of them, Oswald, 
made his way back to Northumbria. He knelt before the cross 
at the head of an army, praying for victory over the pagan kings; 
and he dreamed, just before the battle, that Columba assured 
him of triumph. Winning the battle, Oswald, as King of North- 
umbria, sent to lona for a missionary bishop to come and teach 
the faith to his people, who had soon lapsed into paganism. 

A vigorous reformer named Aidan, who had been trained at 
lona, answered the summons in 635. He bought the freedom of 
slaves, whom he educated and trained as missionaries, and spent 
himself for the welfare of the poor. King Oswald gave him the 
island of Lindisfarne, off the east coast of Northumbria, so that 
he could make it a missionary training center like lona. Aidan 
himself walked far and wide in Northumbria winning large 
numbers to Christ. 

One of the most daring of all the missionaries educated at 
Lindisfarne was Wilfred. He traveled to the far south of Eng- 
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land and won for Christ the South Saxons (Sussex) and the 
people of the Isle of Wight. 

A struggle broke out meanwhile in Britain between the 
leaders of those converted by the Celtic Christian forces from 
Ireland, lilce Columba and Aidan, and of those converted by 
the missionaries from Rome, like Augustine and Paulinus. At a 
historic synod at Whitby in Yorkshire in 664 the issue was de- 
cided in favor of Rome. The Pope sent Theodore of Tarsus 
(Saint Paul's birthplace) as Archbishop of Canterbury. He or- 
ganized and unified the church centuries before England was 
unified under one king. 




6. ADVANCE ACROSS 
WESTERN EUROPE 

A FELLOW countryman of Columba's with a very similar 
name was born in the second quarter of the sixth century. This 
handsome Irish youth, Columban, headed the new Celtic ad- 
vance into Europe. After training as a monk in Ireland, he led a 
band of twelve companions into the Prankish lands, which cov- 
ered what is now France and western Germany. Of hot temper 
and blazing convictions, he clashed with the rulers by the stern- 
ness of his moral standards, assailed the King's sensuality, dis- 
agreed with the bishops over the date of Easter, and even fell 
out with Pope Gregory the Great. The infuriated Prankish ruler 
expelled Columban from his territory, where he had created 
three monasteries with a rule much harsher than that of the 
Benedictines. Undaunted, he moved eastward as a missionary 
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to Lake Zurich in Switzerland. Thence he went to Italy, where 
he established a monastery in the mountains between Milan 
and Genoa, and died there in 615. 

Columban, like a burning torch, at times spread more heat 
than light. His twenty years of flaming witness across Europe 
from Brittany to Italy made, however, two sorely-needed gifts 
to that world. First, he not only preached to pagans himself, but 
stirred many others to the adventure all over western Europe. 
His second gift, which helped the first, was to fling out scorch- 
ing denunciations of the drunkenness, gluttony, cruelty, and 
sexual vice that defiled multitudes of Christians who had accept- 
ed baptism because their king or chief had done so, but with 
no inner conviction nor knowledge of the active goodness to 
which Jesus calls his followers. 

As Columban's stormy career had carried that Irish monk 
across Europe from the plains of Britanny to the Alps, so now 
a group of Anglo-Saxon missionaries began to move from Eng- 
land, with a sturdy and amazingly effective persistence, along 
the northern coastlands of Europe. 

A vigorous English noble named Egbert, after studying in 
Ireland, spent the rest of his ninety years as missionary-bishop 
among the Picts and the Scots. From his monastery he sent 
young Willibrord (c. 657-739) with eleven companions to the 
Frisian people in 690. They sailed overseas to Utrecht (now in 
Holland ) , then the fortress of the pagan King Radbod. The King 
refused to give up his gods and become a Christian. Willibrord 
then sought the support of Pepin II, a Prankish ruler, who wel- 
comed the missionary and eventually secured papal authority 
to have Willibrord consecrated as Archbishop of Utrecht. 

To the end of his days Radbod remained a pagan. Willibrord 
encountered him again on a trip to Denmark and infuriated him 
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by killing cattle dedicated to the pagan gods and baptizing 
Christians in the pagans' sacred springs. After Pepin's death, 
Utrecht fell once more into RadbocTs hands. A Frankish Chris- 
tian monarch, Charles the Hammer (or Martel) (688-741), 
however, finally subdued King Radbod. This new overlord 
backed up Willibrord, restoring Utrecht as the cathedral city 
of his diocese. When this sturdy English missionary died at the 
age of eighty-one after forty-four years' work, most of the south- 
ern Frisians were Christians. 

A young assistant of Willibrord's named Winfrith flung him- 
self into leadership and became the greatest of all pioneers in 
pagan Europe and one of the supreme missionaries of all time. 
He was given the monk's name by which he is famous, Boniface 
(c. 675-754). Having gained a wonderful knowledge of the 
Bible as a youth in two monasteries and even before he was 
thirty being marked out as a remarkable teacher and a wise 
executive, he refused advancement at home in England in order 
to sail for Frisia in 716. Armed with the Pope's special backing, 
he worked vigorously under Willibrord's guidance, tearing 
down temples to Thor and Woden, building wooden churches 
among the countryfolk, and setting up little wayside chapels 
for prayer. 

"I want you to succeed me as bishop," said the aging Willi- 
brord. 

"No," Boniface answered, "let me go among the pagan Ger- 
man tribes." 

So in 722 he launched on his great life work. Christian 
churches had been gathered in parts of the old Roman Europe 
on the Rhine and the Danube. But the gods of moon and sun, 
thunder and fire, earth and water, were worshiped by most of 
the country people. Tucking his monk's gown up round his waist 
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for freedom in walking, and with an ax over his shoulder, the 
stalwart bishop and his followers strode along the footpaths 
from tribe to tribe, preaching to them through an interpreter. 
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He went among the tribes of Hesse in the very heart of the 
hill forests of central Europe. One day he came upon a crowd 
of tribesmen, clothed in skins, their long tangled hair around 
their faces. In the center by an ancient oak stood their priest 
shouting prayers to Thor, the god of thunder, whose home was, 
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they believed, in that oak. Stepping forward, Boniface swept 
the priest aside, bared his arm, and, swinging the ax, rained 
skillful blows on the tree in the name of the God of all the uni- 
verse. He had hewn deep into the trunk, watched by the angry, 
terrified tribesmen, when suddenly a gale of wind swept 
through the forest. The mighty oak crashed to the earth, break- 
ing into four pieces. 

"A miracle!" shouted the amazed pagans. "Your God is 
greater than Thor." 

Boniface with his helpers split the tree into rough logs, built 
a chapel and a few huts, and left a couple of younger mission- 
ary helpers to teach the Christian faith. These created a little 
settlement, cleared the land of forest, taught the people new 
ways of agriculture and handicrafts and simple hygiene, and 
educated the children of the tribe, some of whom became mis- 
sionaries in their turn. 

So, as Boniface moved on from land to land at this work, he 
brought to the people not only the light of the gospel but help 
to a higher level of life. He and his companions lived on the 
fish from the livers and the fruits from the forests, and traveled 
by forest trail and river. 

Boniface wrote hundreds of letters to friends in England, 
especially in monasteries and nunneries, asking for prayers for 
his work, and he drew many monks and nuns to come out to 
help it forward. He was the first missionary in Europe to call 
women to assist him. Fine, devoted nuns did more active mis- 
sionary work under Boniface in the eighth century than women 
were to do at any time during the following nine hundred or 
more years. Boniface became an archbishop; but at the age of 
seventy he resigned his responsibilities to free himself for the 
more vigorous pioneer work that he loved. He launched new 
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work in what is now Belgium and the southern Netherlands, 
baptizing multitudes of new Christians. 

One June morning in 754 a band of pagan robbers rushed 
into his camp on a river bank. Frisian Christians sprang to de- 
fend him. Boniface forbade them. "We are bidden to return 
not evil for evil but good for evil." So the valiant old man was 
cruelly murdered. Statesman and organizer, a man of action 
and of prayer, utterly courageous in fighting evil, but gentle to 
all and caring nothing for position or power, Boniface more 
than any other one person planted the roots of the Christian 
church in the heart of Europe. 

Coming to the Prankish throne some fourteen years after 
the death of Boniface, the mighty Charlemagne (reigned 768- 
814) started a method of conversion to Christianity that would 
have angered the old missionary. Invading Saxony at the head 
of a great army the chronicler of the time tells us he "con- 
verted a greater part of the people to the faith of Christ, partly 
by the sword, partly by persuasion, and partly through gifts." 
By grim repression of rebellion, by forcible transfer of multi- 
tudes of Saxons and Franks, and by fierce ordinances against 
heathen sacrifices and in defense of the church, he coerced the 
Saxons into obedience to the church's authority. Their paganism, 
however, was merely driven underground. 

This "blood-letting" of resistant pagans apparently shocked 
few at the time. One famous voice was raised in passionate pro- 
test, however. Alcuin, the most brilliant scholar in western 
Europe, whom Charlemagne had invited from England to start 
Christian education among his people, condemned his king 
fearlessly and plainly for forced conversion. "No grown-up 
person," he said, "should be baptized until he has learned and 
accepted the truths of the Christian faith." 
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7. THE HAMMER OF ISLAM 

WHILE the Christian Prankish King, Charles the Hammer, 
was subduing Radbod, the pagan ruler of the Frisians, the most 
fiery and shattering foe that the Christian church had ever seen 
crashed in upon her. All across North Africa, through Spain, and 
across the Pyrenees into Gaul, the cry went up, "Great is Allah 
and Mohammed is the prophet of Allah." In the East the 
churches of Asia Minor went down before the followers of 
Mohammed, who pounded at the gates of the newer Christian 
metropolis of Constantinople. 

Born in Mecca in the heart of Arabia in 570, reared in camel's 
hair tents in oases of the desert, young Mohammed caught in 
his early years glimpses of the Hebrew faith in one, invisible, 
holy God, the creator of all life and Lord of the life of man. 
These broken rays of truth made Mohammed loathe the Arab 
worship of degraded godlets and demonic jinn. Indirectly from 
Christian sources, he picked up some vague ideas about Jesus 
that he was a prophet and a servant of the Most High. But the 
idea that Allah could be Father, and Jesus Christ his Son, was 
to Mohammed as wild and wicked a blasphemy as it had been 
to the persecuting Saul of Tarsus. Brooding in a mountain cave 
he heard the call to proclaim that Allah (God) is one and in- 
visible, holy and merciful; that his will is absolute. Through 
furiously stormy years he fought to establish this teaching. Per- 
secuted, he fled from Mecca in 622 to Medina, another Arab 
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city. The new religion of Islam that then burst upon the world 
dates all its calendar from that year. Mohammed dictated the 
commands of Allah to his subjects in their sacred book the 
Koran. 

Islam is the name generally given to the religion of Moham- 
med; it is an Arab word meaning "submission." A Moslem is 
"one who submits/' "Submit" was the command to the Chris- 
tians. After Mohammed's death some of his followers, waving 
the curved scimitar, raced on their camels north and northwest 
to conquer Mesopotamia and Persia, Palestine (where Jerusa- 
lem and Bethlehem fell to them), Syria, and part of Asia Minor. 
Other fanatical soldiers of Islam swung westward across Egypt 
and all North Africa subduing the Christians. With dizzy speed 
they swept over the cities of Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and Mo- 
rocco. An Arab general, blazing with zeal, dashed his horse into 
the surf of the Atlantic, shouting to the heavens his disappoint- 
ment that there was no more land to conquer for Allah and 
Mohammed. 

Then across the narrow channel to the north he saw Spain. 
The Arab hordes, accompanied by new allies, the Berbers of 
North Africa, crossed over in 711, and in a few campaigns 
brought all Spain under their sway. They pressed northward 
through the passes of the Pyrenees and into Gaul toward Paris 
and England. 

Never since the earliest days had the fate of the Christian 
church seemed to hang so precariously in the balance. On the 
north, the Scandinavian pagan Vikings of what is now Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark were ready to swing their battle-axes 
against the armies of the Christians. Already in one stupendous 
semicircle from Spain, round North Africa, and up to Asiatic 
lands of the East, two-thirds of the old Mediterranean Christian 
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world was ruled by Moslems. The Christian world enterprise 
was in deadly peril.* 

At this point Charles the Hammer lived true to his name. 
Massing his forces, he marched to Poitiers on the river Loire., 
where the Moslem armies were already halfway to the English 
Channel. Their energy was weakened by the internal envies 
and rivalries of Arab versus Berber. Charles smashed them in 
732 at what is usually called the Battle of Tours. In 759 they 
were driven back from Narbonne across the Pyrenees into 
Spain, never to return. And in Asia Minor, at the other end of 
the semicircle, the armies of the emperor of the eastern rem- 
nant of Roman imperial power in Constantinople held the 
Moslem invaders in check. For some centuries that stalemate 
persisted. 

What disaster, however, had overtaken the Christian 
churches whose growth for six hundred years we have watched! 
In most of Asia a majority of the Christians were either slain 
or gave way, although in her mountain fastness the Armenian 
nation-church remained intact. And strong minorities dug them- 
selves in in other places. In Baghdad the largely illiterate Arab 
conquerors were glad of the services of Christian scholars and 
gave them important positions in the civil service. That is one 
reason why Aristotle's philosophy and mathematics and some 
astronomy were preserved by the Arabs, and finally, some 
seven centuries later, handed back by Arab hands through 
Spain to Christian Europe. In Persia the kings were hostile to 
Christianity because they saw it as the religion of their enemy, 
the emperor in Constantinople, although they did not perse- 
cute Christians. They forsook Zoroastrianism, however, for Islam. 
The Christian church slowly dwindled but did not die. It is 
*See map on page 72 showing the extent of the Moslem expansion. 
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characteristic of the Persians that among them a milder, more 
spiritual, form of Islam soon developed. 

In Egypt, the Coptic Christian church, which owed its origin 
to a disagreement with the eastern church in 451, survived 
partly because it was rooted in the life of the peasants and partly 
because the city Copts became useful tax-collectors, architects, 
and artists for the Moslem sultans. Large numbers of Egyptian 
Christians, however, embraced Islam because it was the reli- 
gion of the enemies of the oppressive Christian emperor in Con- 
stantinoplea step at once of liberation and of revenge. 

Along the coast of Africa to the west, in Carthage and be- 
yond, the Christian communities melted away more quickly 
than anywhere else. A main reason for this was that Christi- 
anity was not deeply rooted in the native population, but mostly 
among the immigrants from Italy. Another cause was that Chris- 
tian monks, priests, and nuns, fleeing thither from Egypt and 
elsewhere, tried to spread their differing theological views and 
split the church into rival factions. Divided and without deep 
roots, it soon withered under the fierce heats of Islam. 

By the time the Moslem invaders conquered Spain their first 
flaming fanaticism had dwindled. They were by that time some 
two thousand miles from the central fires in Arabia. Many pro- 
fessed Christians went over to Islam to secure places in govern- 
ment and commerce or to escape taxation; at times the Arab 
rulers even tried to stop Christians from becoming Moslems 
because they got much less revenue from taxes from Moslems 
than from Christians. 

Throughout all the lands where Moslems ruled no Christian 
was allowed to do missionary work, to criticize the Prophet or 
the Koran, to ring church bells, or to press the Christian faith 
upon others. So the Christian church in those areas tended to 
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become like an oyster. It protected its own life with a defensive 
shell, but that shut it in from all power of self-expression. Later 
we shall follow the aggressive steps that the Christian church 
took to challenge the supremacy of Islam. 




8. TO THE LANDS OF 

THE VIKINGS 

ONE winter morning in the ninth century the monks of lona 
saw the burnished shields and winged helmets of pagan Vi- 
kingssea pirates from Scandinavia on the beach. The raiders 
rushed to the abbey church, where the terrified monks huddled 
for safety. Before the sun was high in the heavens, forty monks 
lay in a pool of blood in front of the altar, some dead, others 
wounded, and the Viking 'long-boats'* were sweeping out to sea 
again laden with much loot, including the precious communion 
vessels. Then the raiders passed round to Lindisf arne and 
robbed the monastery there. 

So terrific were the attacks of the Vikings on English monas- 
teries and churches in the ninth century ,, so many bishops, 
monks, and clergy did they slay, that the Christian fire that had 
burned so brightly in the missionary enterprise of Boniface and 
others in Europe was almost stamped out. 

The Vikings attacked the monasteries because these were rich 
and defenseless. But whenever their raids led them to settle 
in lands with a higher civilization than their own, they gradually 
accepted it. 
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To the amazement of the Danes, a Saxon king of southern 
England, the noble and heroic scholar-monarch, Alfred the 
Great, not only beat their greatest leader in a decisive battle 
in 878, but required him, with twenty-nine other nobles, to 
enter the Christian church. Other Viking invaders became per- 
manent settlers and Christians, and within a century the Vikings 
gave three archbishops to the church in England. 

In the ninth century daring Christian missionaries began 
to make their preaching "raids" into Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. So for two centuries we have the drama of Christians 
carrying the gospel into the lands of Vikings who were at that 
very time plundering and murdering in the English homelands 
of the missionaries. 

A boy named Anskar (801-865), blending tireless energy 
with utter self-forgetfulness, became a monk in a French mon- 
astery founded by Columban, the Irish missionary. The power- 
ful Prankish king, Louis, son and heir of Charlemagne, who 
was a zealous Christian, was asked by the King of Sweden to 
send a missionary to tell his people about the Christian faith. 
Anskar was invited by Louis to go to Sweden and sailed with a 
companion. Vikings attacked their ship and robbed them, but 
at last Anskar reached the court of the King and led numerous 
Swedish nobles into the church. 

The Pope, in consultation with King Louis, made Anskar 
legate to all the Swedes, Danes, Slavs, and other peoples of the 
north of Europe, with an archbishopric in the great port of 
Hamburg. Anskar started a strategic, farsighted piece of work. 
He called monks from his old French monastery to Hamburg 
and brought boys from Denmark and from farther east for his 
monks to train as missionaries. He persuaded King Horic of 
Denmark to let him build a church. With a companion he again 
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visited Sweden, where an uprising against Christianity had 
driven out the missionaries several years earlier. The King of 
Sweden, in an assembly of nobles, cast lots before the pagan 
gods as to whether Anskar was to be allowed to preach. The lots 
were favorable. Leaving his companion to make the most of the 
opportunity, Anskar went back to the nerve center of the whole 
campaign at Hamburg. He sent many preachers to Sweden, 
some of them Danish converts. As he lay dying in 865, Anskar 
continually urged his fellow workers to press on with the work 
of bringing all Scandinavia into the Christian fold. 

This battle of the spirit surged to and fro for another hundred 
and fifty years, the Christian church gradually gaining ground, 
until suddenly the tide turned during the time of the world- 
famous Canute (c. 995-1035). This young Dane, whose Polish 
mother had reared him as a Christian, became in 1016 king of 
all England and, two years later, of Denmark also, and master, 
although not actually king, of Norway, In. 1022 he asked the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to consecrate three bishops for sees 
in Denmark. 

Toward the end of the eleventh century twelve missionary 
monks went from Evesham in England to Denmark at the invita- 
tion of the king and founded monasteries. Denmark became a 
Christian country, and in 1104 had its own archbishop, thus 
bringing to an end the missionary period of its history. 

Meanwhile, English missionaries in succeeding centuries 
after Anskar's death went to Sweden. At times they were lis- 
tened to. Then a revival of worship of the old gods would incite 
the people to slay the missionaries. These uprisings against the 
Christian church continued as late as 1120, when the English 
missionary Eskil was martyred. Yet within fifty years of that 
date Sweden had its archbishop at Upsala, the center of worship 
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of the ancient gods of war, and the life-blood of the Christian 
church flowed in her veins. 

Between the towering cliffs of the Norwegian fiords and in 
her rugged mountain valleys, the story of the Christian advance 
was stormy. Kings of Norway, one after the other reared in 
England as Christians, wanted to bring their people to the faith, 
but they were met by the ferocious resistance of the tribal chiefs, 
who were at the same time the priests of the old gods. The 
drama was concentrated and completed in the tempestuous 
careers of two kings. 

Olaf Tryggvason (963-1000), a Norwegian boy of royal birth, 
was captured by Vikings, sold as a slave, rescued by other Vi- 
kings, and reared in the Scandinavian colony of Kiev in Russia. 
As a youth he put on the winged helmet of a Viking and raided 
England. There he was converted. In 995 he sailed to Norway 
with English priests and was elected king. He brought his Vi- 
king ferocity into his Christianity and exiled or killed his sub- 
jects who refused to join the church. "Baptism or Battle" was 
one of his mottoes. In four years, by 999, he had beaten down 
all opposition to Christianity. But the next year he was defeated 
in a naval battle and leaped overboard to his death. The pagans 
once more surged back to power. 

The real collapse of the pagans came when Olaf Tryggvason's 
successor, Olaf Haraldsson, who had crashed into England as 
a seafaring plunderer, returned in his early twenties (1015) to 
Norway as a Christian with many priests and bishops, three of 
whom were converted men of the Viking breed. The bards of 
Norway began to sing Christian ballads among the tribesfolk, 
and the leaven of the Christian faith began to work. Norway 
in 1152 received her archbishop, as Denmark had in 1104, and 
Sweden followed suit in 1164. Scandinavia became a part of 
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that new, slowly growing civilization that men began to call 
"Christendom," although in all these areas multitudes of illiter- 
ate people had only the vaguest idea of the real meaning of the 
Christian gospel. 

9. WESTERN AND EASTERN 
STREAMS OF CHRISTIANITY 

THE writer has often stood on the river bank near Geneva in 
Switzerland and watched with wonder two streams of water 
flowing side by side. One is a limpid blue, the other tinged with 
white. It is in essence one river, the Rhone, but the soil through 
which one tributary has flowed gives to that part of the stream 
enough mineral deposit to modify its appearance. 

So the onflowing river of Christianity, as we turn to look east 
beyond the Scandinavians, the Franks, the Saxons, and the Ital- 
ians, is mingled with a stream from the east that has taken from 
its soil a modified character. 

The western stream, with its tributaries from Ireland, Eng- 
land, and Gaul, takes its color from Rome. It developed into 
what we now know as the Roman Catholic Church, which at 
the time of the Protestant Reformation in the sixteenth century 
again subdivided. The Latin language of the Mass and of the 
books of practical theology, like Augustine's City of God, 
matches the solid strength of Roman discipline and order. That 
western church we have seen grappling with conflicting bar- 
baric warrior kings in western Europe and the British Isles to 
bring Christian order out of pagan chaos. During these centu- 
ries the bishop of Rome, known as the pope, had become enor- 
mously powerful. We have seen his hand in the advances of the 
missionaries of the church into England, into Saxony, and into 
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Scandinavia; he had even begun to control kings and emperors 
by his dreaded power of excommunication, which to the Chris- 
tians of that age meant the power to commit them to the fires 
of heH. 

As we stand on the bank of history, how different is the color of 
the eastern, usually called the Orthodox, stream! It flows mainly 
from Constantinople, not from Rome. Its mother language in its 
Bible and in its worship services is Greek, not Latin. It is more 
interested in abstract theology and less in its practical applica- 
tion than the western arm of the church; it can claim fewer mis- 
sionary conquests. The heads of the eastern church, called patri- 
archs, were generally controlled by the emperor in Constanti- 
nople, the emperor being the head of the eastern church, as the 
pope was the head of the western branch. The civilization that 
grew up in connection with the eastern church was called By- 
zantine, because Byzantium was the earlier name of the city 
that the emperor Constantine later named Constantinople after 
himself. 

Across the spreading plains of central and eastern Europe in 
the tenth century were uncounted millions of Slavs. The allegi- 
ance of some of these Slavs was given to the western church, 
partly by the accident of a king marrying a Burgundian prin- 
cess who was a member of that branch of the church. These 
western Slavs, loyal to the western, later Roman Catholic, 
church, created the Polish nation. The loyalty of the other Slavic 
groups was won by the eastern church, which sent missionaries 
up the river from Constantinople to the Vikings of Kiev; and 
these eastern Christian Slavs created Russia. 

So the different streams of the church nourished the seeds 
of differing nations and even civilizations, some facing west, 
some east. The western pope in Rome and the eastern patriarch 
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in Constantinople were in bitter rivalry with each other. Each 
wished to forward his influence into the lands of the Slavs. This 
rivalry was soon (in 1054) to split the church into the western 
or Roman Catholic stream and the Eastern Orthodox stream. 

Holding in mind, therefore, that all-important distinction be- 
tween east and west, between Eastern Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic, between Greek and Latin, between Byzantine and 
Roman, let us leave the bank and row on the surface of one 
stream after the other, and sometimes on the center where each 
almost blends with the other. 

10. CROSS AND SWORD 

AMONG SLAVS AND JEWS 

IN 845 fourteen pagan Czech princes with all their courtiers 
were baptized by German priests. At that time the Croat and 
Slovene Slavs, in what is now Yugoslavia, were being drawn 
by the Pope into allegiance to the western church. Ratislav, a 
vigorous Slavic prince in Moravia (now a part of Czechoslo- 
vakia), knew nothing about the theological difference between 
the eastern and the western churches, but, as a Slav, he dreaded 
the oncoming thrust of the power of Louis the German, the 
grandson of Charlemagne, who ruled in Bavaria, linked with 
that of the Pope. To Ratislav, not without reason, the power of 
the German Emperor was synonymous with that of the Roman 
church. He therefore appealed to the head of the eastern church 
in Constantinople about the year 860 to send him Christian 
missionaries. 

Photius, the Patriarch of the eastern church, sent Ratislav 
two men in response to this request for missionaries; Cyril and 
Methodius, sons of a high army officer, a good Christian in Thes- 
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salonica. They were received with honor in Moravia. Cyril, a 
teacher and philosopher by training, not only devised an alpha- 
bet for writing Slavonic, but began to translate the Gospels and 
the liturgy of the church into that language. Probably this was 
the first experiment in putting any Slavic tongue into writing. 

When the Pope heard of their translations into Slavonic he 
was in a dilemma. Everywhere from York and Upsala to Mar- 
seilles and Bordeaux, Latin was the language of the Roman 
Mass, as Greek was that of the eastern church. So he called the 
brothers to Rome to bring them into line. But, realizing that to 
forbid Slavonic would drive them to defy him and to turn to the 
Patriarch in Constantinople, the Pope gave way and allowed 
its use, in spite of the vigorous protests of the German priests, 
who were sure that the church use of an eastern language would 
loosen the control over the Slavs of both the German rule and 
the Roman church. They were right. 

The battle of German versus Slav went on. Prince Ratislav's 
Moravians threw off the control of Louis the German, drove 
out the German priests, and hailed Methodius as their arch- 
bishop. Traveling to Constantinople, this hardy missionary was 
loaded with honors by the Emperor, and, with the help of dis- 
ciples, succeeded in translating the whole Bible into the Sla- 
vonic language. 

Across the wide perspective of history we see the importance 
of the accomplishment of these two men in starting the move- 
ment among eastern churches for having their Bible and wor- 
ship in their own languages. These languages were first written 
down by Slavic Christian missionaries, who are thus the parents 
of nearly all the Slavic cultures of our day. 

For a tragic example of how not to carry Christianity to a 
pagan people we turn to Otto the Great (reigned 936-973). 
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After reigning over the people of Saxony (now part of Ger- 
many), he had so far expanded his rule by 962 that he was 
placed on the throne of what was called the "Holy Roman Em- 
pire/' Ambitious to thrust his power eastward, Otto tried to 
bring under his control a vast number of Slavic peoples living 
mainly around the Elbe and Oder rivers. Worshiping ^ods 
whose imposing images were housed in fine temples tended by 
powerful priests, the Wends as the Saxons called these Slavs- 
might nevertheless have been won to a higher faith. Otto, how- 
ever, sent his German soldiers along with monks to compel the 
Wends to come into the church of Rome and his empire. To the 
Wends, Christianity became identical with German domination, 
as it had been to Ratislav of Moravia. 

Ferocious attacks on the Wends by Otto's successsor in 1036, 
in which the Saxons laid waste crops and cities, drove them to 
frenzy. Every time the Wends seized a crucifix they mutilated 
the image of Christ, gouging out its eyes and hacking off its 
hands and feet. The "Christian" Saxon king, in bestial retalia- 
tion, drew prisoners up before the dismembered crucifix, put 
out their eyes, cut off their hands and feet, and left them to die. 
In 1066 the Wends revolted against their oppressors, wreaking 
their vengeance upon the church as well. They cut off the hands 
and feet of a German bishop and presented his head as an 
offering to one of their gods. 

As a result of this brutality by so-called Christians, these 
Slavic peoples never were converted to Christianity. They were 
gradually submerged and have disappeared in the onflowing 
mass of German immigrants into their land in what is now north- 
ern Germany. 

In contrast to this shameful story was the missionary work 
of Bishop Otto of Bamberg ( c. 1063-1139) . Of blended German 
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and Slavic blood, Otto was a teacher In his youth in Slavic Po- 
land, chaplain to the German wife of the Polish king, and spoke 
the Slavonic as well as the Germanic tongue. 

Otto was about sixty years old when the King of Poland asked 
him to go as a missionary to the Pomeranians, whom the King 
had conquered. Otto and three Polish chaplains went from 
place to place instructing the people in the Christian observ- 
ance of Sunday and saints' days and the Mass, in prayers, and 
in giving alms. They led them to give up the murder of infants, 
plural marriages, and the worship of idols. Furious resistance 
broke out at times, led by pagan priests and fanned by the anger 
of the people at having been conquered. But Otto persuaded the 
Polish king to call off a proposed military expedition to punish 
the Pomeranians. He bravely entered Stettin, where the pagan 
priests were howling for his blood. He took his bishop's crook 
and was putting on his robes to proclaim the curse of God on 
the heathen priests when the city councilors, fearing the Bish- 
op's "magic," quieted the pagans and offered submission to the 
fearless missionary. 

Gradually Christianity won its way. In the next century we 
find Slavic Pomeranian names among the lists of the clergy, and 
within a hundred years of the entry of Otto of Bamberg, the 
Pomeranians were a Christian people. 

In all the long drama of the expanding frontiers of the Chris- 
tian church, no scenes are more gloomy than those that occurred 
aronnd the shores of the Baltic Sea in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries. German rulers on the throne of the 
"Holy Roman Empire" used one military expedition after an- 
other to cow into submission the Slavs in the lands that are now 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. They used enforced conversion 
to Christianity as a powerful weapon in trying to weld them into 
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one empire. After one crusading army departed the enforced 
converts washed off the baptismal water and offered as human 
sacrifices to their gods some captured Christian priests. Mean- 
while, Danish and Swedish soldiers landed in northern Estonia 
and competed with the Germans to subdue and baptize the 
people. 

In the fourteenth century the pagan Lithuanian king accept- 
ed baptism at the hand of the Polish archbishop (1386) and 
married the princess-heir to the Polish throne as the price of an 
alliance with the Polish army in his fight against the Teutonic 
Knights, a military order that was founded during the Crusades. 
Polish priests went back to Lithuania with the king and his 
bride, slew the sacred serpent that was the Lithuanians* chief 
"god," hewed down the consecrated groves of trees, and put 
out their sacred fire. Lithuania became Christian in name; but 
it is not surprising that five hundred years later Roman Catholic 
missionaries found the people in many places still worshiping 
the ancient gods. 

For conquerors to impose baptism as a condition of peace 
upon a subject people is, we can now see clearly, the worst way 
of sowing the seed of the kingdom of God. When we judge those 
who were guilty of this tragic blunder, however, we must recall 
that they were themselves only recently drawn from the bar- 
baric pagan life of perpetual intertribal strife. They had only 
begun to get glimpses of the meaning of Christianity. The gods 
of the conquered peoples were rallying centers for rebellion, 
and they must, the new rulers felt, be ruthlessly cut down root 
and branch. 

Also, when the fighting "captains and the kings" had de- 
parted, humble monks came, built monasteries, drained swamps, 
cleared forests, taught the countryfolk new and better agricul- 
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ture, and spread among the next generation the leaven of the 
gospel, the acceptance of which had been so harshly thrust 
upon their fathers. 

We have traveled century by century and step by step from 
the Atlantic coasts of Ireland, England, and France, through 
all central and northern and southeastern Europe. We have seen 
the ever expanding frontiers of the Christian church embrace 
all the people, although, within each nation, the quality of the 
Christianity practiced by the multitudes was low. 

But in addition, all across Europe was spread one people 
the Jewsmost of whom did not accept Christianity. Dispersed 
around the Mediterranean in the earliest centuries of the Roman 
Empire, they came to the banks of the Rhine with the Roman 
armies after the fall of Jerusalem and were present in all lands. 
Forbidden to hold landed property or houses, they were driven 
to become moneylenders, tax-collectors, and merchants, which 
created widespread dislike for them. Among their own folk their 
leaders were scholars, physicians, and teachers. Separated by 
religion, language, and, above all, by social habits from the other 
peoples of Europe, they were falsely accused of horrible crimes 
like the murder of children as sacrifices and the poisoning of 
wells in times of plague; and they were often persecuted for 
refusing baptism. Yet an enlightened leading Christian like Pope 
Gregory the Great reproved bishops for violence against Jews 
in their zeal to make converts. Those who declare that the Jews 
of Europe rejected Christ would be nearer the mark if they said 
that the Jews were never, throughout those centuries, really 
shown by Christians, in deed as well as in word, the Jesus who 
on the cross said of those who had brought about his cruel death, 
"Father, forgive them." 
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11. RISE OF NATIONAL 
ORTHODOX CHURCHES 

TURNING now to the Eastern Orthodox Church with head- 
quarters in Constantinople, we see how her efforts at expansion 
were baffled by a circle of obstacles. Blistering deserts barred 
the way into Arabia or save for the green ribbon of the Nile 
Valley south into Africa. The full brunt of the barbaric tides of 
Asiatic Mongols burst upon that church from the northeast. 
Zoroastrianism, the philosophic sun-worshiping religion of 
Persia, checked expansion to the east as did Latin Christianity 
to the west. From Constantine onward the emperor controlled 
the eastern church. This checked missionary initiative. In the 
west, on the contrary > the pope's power grew stronger all across 
Europe and gave strategic direction to the missionary enter- 
prise. Lastly, the arrogant, enthusiastic young religious empire 
of Islam straddled right across the eastern and southern path of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church. The wonder is that that church 
made as much advance as our story will now reveal. As she in- 
herited the civilization of Byzantium the earlier city that Con- 
stantinople superseded we shall use the term "Byzantine" for 
the eastern empire. 

Bulgar barbarians of Hunnic (Turkish) origin repeatedly 
came into conflict with the Byzantine armies between 800 and 
850. When they returned home to what is now Bulgaria, they 
took thousands of Christian captives as slaves. Some were 
priests. These worked to convert their pagan masters, often 
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with success. Because the Bulgars had neither literature nor arts, 
the Christian faith, with its heritage of culture, won its way. 
Suddenly Boris, the Bulgarian king, found himself, about 
864, between the hammer of Louis the German on the west 
and the Byzantine forces on the east. To make peace with Louis, 
King Boris accepted baptism in the church of Rome and led his 
army out to help Louis. Swiftly the Byzantine army dashed into 
Bulgaria and seized control. They made Boris accept the lord- 
ship of the Emperor of Constantinople and be baptized again, 
this time by Greek priests of the Orthodox Church. 

Boris sent his younger son, Simeon, to Constantinople to a 
Slavic college where disciples of Methodius, whose superb, 
creative work in starting a Slavonic Christian literature has been 
described, had now trained hundreds of missionaries in the use 
of the written Slavonic word. In 889 Boris resigned his throne 
and entered a monastery, which he had founded as a radiating 
center of Slavic Christian culture. He sent a splendid mission- 
ary, Clement, to Macedonia, where he founded a famous college 
for the translation of Christian books into Slavonic and for the 
training of a missionary priesthood. 

Before King Boris died in 907 he had lifted his previously 
pagan illiterate people to a golden age as the first cultural Chris- 
tian leaders of the Slavic world; although, of course, many 
Bulgars in the remote mountain valleys remained almost un- 
touched by the faith and some were later assimilated into Islam. 

King Simeon, son of Boris, called all the bishops into council 
to declare the Bulgarian Church self-governing and to elect a pa- 
triarch at its head; the patriarch crowned Simeon, who lived 
until 927, as "Czar and Autocrat of All Bulgarians." This act 
changed the history of the church in the east. Other nations, as 
we shall see, followed suit. Instead of having one church as in 
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western Europe a number of self-governing (called "auto- 
cephalous") national churches grew in the east and were linked 
in the fellowship of the Eastern Orthodox Church. The eastern 
church became a federation of national churches, each with 
its own head; the Roman Catholic Church in all western Europe 
was a unit, without regard to national boundaries, with the pope 
as its supreme head. 

The venturesome Scandinavian Vikings in the tenth century 
had a unique circular tour of trade. They rowed up the Dvina 
River from the Baltic Sea into what is now Russia, then down 
the river Dneiper to the Black Sea and the Mediterranean; then 
westward out through the Straits of Gibraltar, up the coast of 
France, and home to Scandinavia. They created at Kiev, in the 
Ukraine, the only city among the seminomadic, primitive, 
polygamous Slavs called the Russ. 

By the time the Viking Igor ruled in Kiev (913-945), a Chris- 
tian church existed there. His grandson, Vladimir (reigned 978- 
1015), a thoroughgoing pagan who had vigorously persecuted 
Christians, received in the year 986 religious envoys from Islam, 
Rome, Constantinople, and the Jews. The tradition is that his 
decision in favor of the Eastern Orthodox Church was made 
because an embassy that he sent to Constantinople was com- 
pletely overwhelmed by the gorgeous ceremonies in the most 
superb building in all Europe at that time, the Cathedral of St. 
Sophia. Its soaring domes gleaming with gold and mosaics, the 
resounding chants of the choirs, the clouds of incense, and the 
colorful vestments of the Patriarch filled the visitors with won- 
der and awe. 

Vladimir went to work to spread the Christian faith in four 
different ways. He destroyed the idols in Kiev. He ordered his 
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subjects there to the river for mass baptism. He built churches 
and founded monasteries. Above all, he sent clergy over the 
countryside as missionaries to the half-nomad, half-pastoral 
countryfolk. Beyond the one hundred thousand Scandina- 
vians in Kiev itself lay the multitudes of primitive Slavic Russ 
people who were to give their name to the far vaster area that 
was later called Russia. 

On Vladimir's death in 1015 his two sons fought for the 
throne. Here again we see the tug of war between the Catholic 
west and the Orthodox east. For one son, aided by his father-in- 
law, Boleslav of Poland, wanted the pope to be the controlling 
power in the church in Russia, while the other son, Yaroslav, 
stood by the Eastern Orthodox Church. The latter won the con- 
test. He followed the example of Boris of Bulgaria by helping 
forward the translation of literature into the Slavonic language, 
which became Russian. In addition, Yaroslav built churches, 
schools, and monasteries, and, above all, founded the most soul- 
stirring church music in the world. 

As years went on the biographies of Russian Christian 
leaders were written. Christian architecture from Constanti- 
nople created Russian styles in building. Thus, as the Soviet 
Union itself affirmed in an official communique issued after a 
joint session of the Academy of Sciences and of the Central 
Committee of the "Godless Union," held in 1939, Christianity 
and Christianity alone created the culture and arts that make 
Russian civilization. As the communique stated, "Russia's ac- 
ceptance of Christianity represented the decisive impetus to- 
ward the civilization of the country." Yet the knowledge of the 
real meaning of Christianity for daily living was confined to the 
comparatively few who could read. The higher clergy, includ- 
ing the heads of the Russian Church, were for the first two or 
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three centuries mostly foreigners from Constantinople, ap- 
pointed by the patriarch. The Russian parish priests were poorly 
paid and untrained except in the ceremonies of the church. 
Millions of sacred little pictures, or ikons, were regarded with 
almost superstitious reverence by the illiterate people. These 
sacred pictures of Christ or Mary ? or the story of a parable or 
an event in the life of Jesus, or, again, of the saint-heroes, have 
through the centuries hung in every room in the home, at the 
corner of every street, over the gateway of offices, in the cabins 
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of ships and the rooms of taverns. An ikon was a favorite birth- 
day or wedding gift. The walls and pillars of the churches were 
often almost invisible for the clustering pictures, large and 
small. 

Another Mongol inrush, called the Golden Horde, stormed 
into Russia early in the thirteenth century, and Russian hermits 
and monks led to the tangled forests of the north. This migra- 
tion, during three centuries of Mongol dominance, created some 
three hundred new missionary monasteries, all pushing the real 
frontier of Russia farther north and east. In addition to preach- 
ing the gospel, these Russian monks drained marshes, built 
roads and canals, cleared the land of trees, introduced better 
breeds of cattle, and taught improved methods of farming the 
soil and raising larger crops. 

Stephen of Perm, born between 1330 and 1346 of humble 
parents, is the most famous of these Russian frontier mission- 
aries. In his later teens he made up his mind to go to a Finnish 
people called the Zyryans to the northeast of Moscow. Picking 
up something of their tongue from merchants, he invented an 
alphabet for translating the worship books into Zyryanian. After 
destroying a native god, he boldly accepted a pagan sorcerer's 
challenge to an ordeal by fire and water. He went through with 
it; his challenger was afraid. So the populace turned to Stephen. 
He trained a Zyryanian clergy, fed his flock in famine, defied 
and drove off grafting state officials, baptized converts, taught 
them the Gospels and the Psalms, and founded monasteries. He 
died in 1396, happy in the knowledge that the majority of the 
Zyryans were Christians. 

When the Russians at last threw off the Mongol yoke forever, 
they set up their new capital in Moscow. The Russian Church, 
like that in Constantinople and in Bulgaria, linked the czar or 
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emperor with the headship of the church. He appointed in later 
centuries even the patriarch. Nowhere in the world was a greater 
body of almost mystical feeling that church and nation were one 
the church being the soul of the body, which is the nation. 
So sturdy grew that church through the first five hundred years 
of its life that, when a new Moslem thrust captured the very 
capital of eastern Christendom, Constantinople, in 1453, the 
leadership of the Orthodox churches passed into the hands of 
Russia. Moscow became the mother city of an Eastern Orthodox 
Christianity. 

For more than two centuries the Serbs swung to and fro 
like a pendulum, first toward the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
then toward the Roman Catholic. At last a Serbian prince, born 
in 1174, was won by a Russian missionary to become a monk in 
a world-famous Eastern Orthodox monastery, Mount Athos; 
he took the name of Sava, and traveled to and fro through his 
native land as a missionary. 

In 1217, Sava's brother Stephen became King. Stephen was 
sure that the pope in Rome was going to be supreme over the 
patriarch in Constantinople, so he sent for a papal legate to come 
and start to Romanize the Serbian Church. Sava quietly took up 
the challenge. He went to the Byzantine Emperor, to the Patri- 
arch, and to the Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church in Con- 
stantinople. He secured permission for .the Serbian bishops to 
consecrate their own archbishop. Thus the Serbian Church- 
like the Bulgarian and the Russian became self-governing. 
Sava as its first archbishop vigorously planted Orthodox schools 
for training the clergy and went on with his missionary travels. 
The effect of this great Orthodox missionary's life has never 
been lost in Serbia. 
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12. OUTREACH OF THE 
NESTORIAN CHURCH 

IN BAGHDAD, the fabulous city of the Arabian Nights, astride 
the softly lowing Tigris River, a new Christian church grew 
up from the fifth century onward. The language of its worship 
was neither Greek nor Latin, but Syriac, the native tongue of its 
founder. Nestor, an Antioch monk, had been Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople early in the fifth century. Constantly in his spell- 
binding sermons in St. Sophia he insisted upon the quite sepa- 
rate natures of Jesus the son of man and Christ the Son of 
God. Condemned for heresy in 431 by the Council of Ephesus, 
he was driven into exile in Egypt. But his doctrine, carried by 
missionary disciples and manuscript copies of his sermons, 
spread widely. It went first down the Euphrates from Antioch 
or Edessa to Baghdad, which became the world headquarters 
of the Nestorian Church and the city where its patriarchs lived. 

From Seleucia-Ctesiphon, near the present site of Baghdad, 
merchant caravans wound their way along trade routes that 
climbed through cities of Central Asia, along "the golden road 
to Samarkand" and over the "roof of the world" to China. With 
these Christian Nestorian merchants traveled missionaries. 

Hundreds of burial stones of Christians have been found in 
what was obviously a flourishing Nestorian community south 
of Lake Balkash in Chinese Turkestan. In Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Khurasan south of the Oxus River they were a majority of 
the population up to the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The most daring and romantic of all these Nestorian ventur- 
ers was a bishop whose original name nobody knows. He and a 
young monk started eastward from their home on the plateau 
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of Persia. Tarrying in Khotan to learn something of die Chinese 
language from a trader, they started again eastward and, at 
long last, were received in the gorgeous palace of Tai Tsung, 
the Emperor of China, in the very year (635) when Aidan left 
lona for Northumberland. So impressed were the Chinese that 
they gave the bishop the superb name, Alopen, which means, 
"The man who was sent by God." 

"Build a monastery for these men and for twenty-one monks 
at my expense/' said the Emperor, "and let them preach their 
Way wherever they wish in China." 

Alopen never returned to Persia, and we should know 
nothing about him had not a wonderful black stone tablet been 
discovered in 1625, on which this whole story was recorded. 
Engraved in the year 781 in Chinese characters, the tablet says 
that Christian monasteries were built in different parts of China 
and that a Christian literature had developed. 

Cut off from other Christians by the immense distances and 
forbidding mountain plateaus and deserts, the Nestorian 
Church in China went into eclipse when a hostile Chinese 
emperor in 845 issued an anti-Christian edict. 

Other adventurous Nestorians plunged through the Khyber 
Pass into North India and sailed down from the Persian Gulf 
to South India. "There is a church of Christians in the land 
called Malabar where the pepper grows," wrote an Alexandrian 
Christian traveler, Cosmas, from India in the sixth century. "In 
Kallian," he went on, "there is a bishop . . . and ministers from 
Persia. . . . Among the rest of the Indians . . . there is an infinite 
number of Christians with bishops." The "Thomas" Christians 
(Mar Thoma) the Christian community popularly believed to 
have been founded by the Apostle Thomas from time to time 
received bishops from the Nestorian patriarch in Baghdad. 
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Eclipse is not extinction. The light of the Nestorian Church 
began to glimmer again in China. The Most Mighty Emperor, 
as he proclaimed himself in 1206, Genghis Khan, although 
a pagan Mongol, married his son to a Nestorian Christian prin- 
cess of the Mongol Keraits in western Asia. Their son, more 
famous in history and poetry than even his grandfather, was 
Kublai Khan (reigned 1260-1294), who subdued the whole of 
China. He encouraged the Christians from his palace in Peking 
(then Cambaluc), and we hear of large groups of Nestorians 
in China, such as the Onguts, north of the Yellow River, most of 
whom were Christians. 




13. KUBLAI KHAN'S 
APPEAL FROM CHINA 

KUBLAI KHAN, stirred, it may be, by the glimpses of the 
Christian faith that he had discovered in his mother, still hank- 
ered after more Christian missionaries in his empire. 

One day shortly after the middle of the thirteenth century, 
two brothers, richly dressed merchants from Venice, walked 
under the archways of the Chinese Imperial Palace and were 
ushered into the majestic hall where Kublai Khan was enthroned 
amid courtiers clad in priceless silks. For thousands of miles, 
over the route that Alopen had taken six centuries earlier, 
MaflFeo and Nicolo Polo had traveled as traders from the "Queen 
of the Mediterranean," as Venice was called, to Cambaluc, then 
the most splendid city in Asia. They were received with high 
honor by the most powerful monarch on earth at that time. 
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Kublai Khan's attitude opened to Christianity a door through 
which dazzling possibilities gleamed. As a Mongol he knew that 
his own people had no religion that could create a pattern of life 
for a great state. He looked around. He saw advocates of the 
religions of Buddhism, of Islam, and of Christianity. He decided 
to give the Christian church its full opportunity. He sent for his 
scribe and dictated a letter to the Pope. "Send to me/' he wrote, 
"a hundred missionaries able to teach my people Christianity 
and the science and arts of Christendom." 

The brothers Polo, with that astonishing invitation in their 
pouches, traveled back to Italy and in 1269 handed the letter to 
the Pope. 

The Pope sent no reply. Years passed. Then the Pope ap- 
pointed two friars to go with young Marco Polo and his father 
and uncle across the continent of Asia to Kublai Khan's court. 
They had not gone far when the friars took fright at the toil and 
dangers of the journey and fled back to Rome. The merchant 
adventurers went on. Three and a half years later the Polos 
reached the palace of Kublai Khan, but not one missionary. 
Again the Pope sent five friars. Not one f of them stood the test. 
Twenty-five years after the Pope received the letter, Kublai 
Khan died without having seen the face of one missionary in 
response to his invitation for a hundred, which, if responded to 
in full obedience to Christ's command, might have changed 
the history, not only of China, but of mankind. 

It is ironical, however, that later that very year, 1294, a re- 
markable Franciscan monk, an Italian known as John of Monte- 
corvino, arrived in Cambaluc with a letter from the Pope. The 
Nestorian priests were jealous (John, of course, was a Roman 
Catholic) and caused false evil rumors about him to circulate in 
the court of Kublai Khan's successor. They accused him of steal- 
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ing valuable presents sent by the Pope for the Great Khan, 
whereas actually he had been robbed; they also falsely claimed 
that he had murdered the Pope 7 s real ambassador and was him- 
self a spy. In consequence, the Chinese Emperor kept John for 
over five years either under threat of arrest or in chains, until a 
Nestorian priest confessed to the plot and the Emperor released 
the monk, 

In his newfound freedom John, thin and worn from his suffer- 
ings, set to work singlehanded and never ceased for thirty years. 
He translated the New Testament and the Psalms into "the 
language and character which is in most general use among the 
Mongols." Then he got the most skilled penman to make beauti- 
ful copies. He drew many pictures of Old and New Testament 
stories and taught them in this way to illiterate folk. In one 
letter he writes: "I have baptized there ... in these six years 
some six thousand persons." 

A Persian merchant at Cambaluc gave John a strategic plot of 
land opposite the Great Khan's palace. There he built a beauti- 
ful church. "When we are singing," he writes, "his Majesty the 
Khan can hear our voices in his chamber." 

How cruelly John felt neglected is shown by occasional al- 
most heartbroken sentences in his letters: "Alone and without 
a colleague for eleven years"; and then, "If I had but two or 
three comrades to aid me, it is possible that the Emperor, the 
Great Khan himself, might by this time have been baptized. I 
ask for such brethren to come if they are willing." At last in 1307 
the Pope sent seven bishops to work under John, whom he ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Cambaluc. Of these only three reached 
China the following year. John died in 1328. The Pope sent more 
missionaries, and it was reported in 1353 that they had a cathe- 
dral and several churches and 'lived at the Emperor's table." 
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Then the rule of the Mongol Khans began to collapse and the 
links with Europe were broken. In Europe the church, obsessed 
with inner strife, gave little effort to expansion. When the chaos 
was once more restored to order, there were few traces left of 
any Christian church in Asia. 




14. BY FORCE OR 

BY LOVE? 

"ALL the world of Christianity is in dire peril. Stop fighting 
each other here in Europe. Go out shoulder to shoulder and 
fight the infidel. Go, recover the birthplace of our Lord in Beth- 
lehem and his tomb in Jerusalem. To all who go I will give full 
absolution for all their sins and assurance of entrance into 
heaven." 

The year was 1095; the speaker of the electrifying words, 
Pope Urban II, who had received a terrified appeal for help 
from the Byzantine Emperor. Ruthless Turks from Asia Minor 
had goaded the easy-going Persian lords at Baghdad to throw 
their armies against the Palestine Arabs. They had captured 
Jerusalem in 1076 and were now driving headlong through Asia 
Minor toward Constantinople, the southeastern cornerstone of 
Christian Europe. 

A vast multitude of people, gathered at Clermont in southeast 
France, heard Pope Urban's command and promise. "Dieu le 
veult" (God wills it), surged from thousands of throats in re- 
sponse. 

Wrinkled, dwarfish Peter the Hermit, barefooted and bare- 
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headed, rode on a donkey through Europe relating the cruelty 
of the Turks to pilgrims in the Holy Land. The Pope and the 
Hermit kindled a blazing enthusiasm that started the first of the 
seven Crusades that were to bridge the next two hundred years. 
Five divisions totaling tens of thousands of men marched east- 
ward on the First Crusade in 1096. Only two divisions reached 
Constantinople. They started out across the Bosphorus into Asia 
Minor to recover Jerusalem. None was ever heard of again. The 
Norman-French barons raised new armies to reinforce the First 
Crusade, and these were more successful from a military point 
of view. Jerusalem was captured by the Christian forces in 1099, 
although the Moslems recaptured it less than a hundred years 
later. During the Third Crusade, Constantinople was captured 
and sacked with unparalleled brutality. Castles were built at 
strategic points in the Holy Land. Then jealousies divided and 
Oriental luxury corrupted the Christians there. At last, in 1291, 
when the Moslems recaptured Acre, the last Christian strong- 
hold on the Palestine coast, the dejected survivors of the Seventh 
Crusade crept home defeated. 

In 1212 a French shepherd boy named Stephen and a German 
shepherd boy named Nicholas both claimed to have had visions 
in which the Lord had appeared and told them that the holy 
places of Christianity could be redeemed from the infidel only 
by the pure hands of innocent children. Thousands of boys and 
girls flocked to their banners and set out across Europe on that 
most tragic of all the Crusades the Children's Crusade. Those 
in Stephen's band who succeeded in reaching the Mediter- 
ranean were herded into seven large boats, two of which were 
wrecked before they were out of sight of land. The children 
who survived to reach Egypt were sold as slaves, Nicholas and 
his "innocents" finally split up in several sections, some per- 
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suading boat owners to carry them to the Holy Land, where they 
also were taken to the slave markets, others straggling back 
through the bitter cold of winter toward their homes. Most of 
these perished on the way. 

On the spacious stage of our drama of the expansion of Chris- 
tianity in the world the Crusades are relatively short scenes 
of widely contradictory passions. But, with all their failings, 
they held back the Moslem Asiatic powers from overwhelm- 
ing the still adolescent European Christian civilization. As 
Ernest Barker writes in closing his study of the Crusades: "The 
ages were not dark in which Christianity could gather itself 
together in a common cause and carry the flag of its faith to the 
grave of its Redeemer, nor can we but give thanks for their 
memory, even if for us religion is of the spirit and Jerusalem in 
the heart of every man who believes in Christ/'* 

Two shining and immortal heroes, Francis of Assisi ( 1181- 
1226) and Raymond Lull (1232-1315), a passionate Spanish 
knight, flung down a new and drastic challenge in that very 
spirit. Both Francis in Italy and Raymond in the island of 
Majorca off the coast of Spain were gay sparks in their youth, 
fighting and love-making in swift alternation. 

Francis, throwing aside the wealth that he might have in- 
herited, and in an ecstasy of devotion to Christ, embraced "Lady 
Poverty as a bride." He took literally Jesus* advice to the rich 
young ruler to "sell all that thou hast and give to the poor." He 
founded a group of brothers (friars) devoted to this "imitation 
of Christ/' When the Pope in 1210 authorized this society, the 
Franciscan Order came into being as a potent missionary force. 
With his utter confidence in Christ's guidance, Francis, pass- 
ing through hairbreadth escapes from death, penetrated as a 

*The Crusades, by Ernest Barker. New York, Oxford University Press, 1923. 
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missionary to the very capital of the Moslem "enemy," the Sala- 
din in Egypt, and preached to him the love of God shown in 
Christ. Francis" gay, gallant fearlessness left the Moslems breath- 
less. He won their awed respect, but no converts. 

Raymond Lull of the Spanish island of Majorca, awakened 
to a lively Christian enthusiasm, swung the fighting instincts of 
his youth into his dream of a new crusade of the spirit, not of 
the sword. "They think," he wrote of the Crusaders, "they can 
conquer by force of arms; it seems to me that the victory can 
be won in no other way than as thou, O Lord Christ, didst seek 
to win it, by love and prayer and self-sacrifice." 

Raymond paid a Moslem slave boy to teach him Arabic. 
When the fanatical youth realized that Raymond was learning 
Arabic and the Koran in order to preach Christianity to Mos- 
lems, he leaped at him with a dagger, wounding him severely. 

Lull had the mind of a statesman. He went to the Pope and 
after many attempts succeeded in getting professorships of 
Oriental languages established in the universities then coming 
to birth in Bologna, Paris, Oxford, and elsewhere. Lull's aim 
was to train missionaries for Moslem lands. He traveled through 
Europe saying in churches and universities: "Let us win the 
whole world for Christ. Let the church give a tenth of its wealth 
for missions. Let our best preachers be trained as missionaries. 
Let them learn all the languages that men speak, so that they 
can speak to them of Jesus Christ." 

To stir others to action was not enough for Raymond Lull. He 
must go himself. He traveled to Genoa, and, after repeated 
struggles with himself, took a ship for North Africa. There he 
was arrested for preaching Christ and was thrown into a gloomy 
dungeon. Then the Moslem authorities thrust him into a ship 
sailing north to Genoa, growling, "Never return to us again!" 
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Raymond Lull could not obey this order. Some time later, 
when nearly eighty years old, he sailed back to the African 
coastal city of Bugia. In secret he taught a number of youths, 
who became Christians. At last he felt impelled to come out into 
the open. The white-haired old hero stood boldly in the market- 
place to tell the crowds of Mohammed's followers about the love 
of God shown in Jesus Christ. Infuriated, the Moslems seized 
him, dragged him beyond the city walls, and hurled pieces of 
jagged rock at him. In his death Raymond Lull proved the truth 
that he had declared, "He who loves not lives not; he who lives 
by the Life cannot die." 

15. A THOUSAND YEARS OF 
GAIN AND LOSS 

AS WE look across Europe at the end of the fifteenth century, 
we see that the church that stemmed from Rome was, through 
her missionary expansion and in spite of many weaknesses, the 
mother of almost all that had lifted the peoples out of the deca- 
dence of Roman paganism and the barbarism of wild tribes. 
Among her immortal creations were three: 

First, the church founded the monasteries, which kept the 
lamp of the good life burning in a tempestuous continent of 
savagely conflicting barbarisms. They made and distributed 
beautiful copies of the Scriptures and service books, almost 
wholly in Latin. They spread better agriculture and more 
ordered, harmonious living. 

Second, the church was the mother of the universities the 
first in the world's history that grew from the twelfth century 
onward in Bologna, Prague, Nifrenjbterg, Paris, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and elsewhere. Students often traveled from one of 
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these universities to another all across western Europe. They 
felt perfectly at home in all of them, because everywhere 
teachers and students used the Latin language, and also because 
all the teachers of every subject in every university belonged to 
the same spiritual family, the Christian church. 

And, last, the church created the glorious cathedrals, the 
most lovely miracles of beauty in stone and glass for the worship 
of God ever raised by the hands of common masons and other 
craftsmen, and, alongside them, the cathedral schools, training 
new young leaders for missionary expansion. 

But the Roman Catholic Church had sagged into division, 
corruption, and despair. Pope had plotted against rival pope 
for over a century. Councils, called to bridge the chasms be- 
tween these rival popes and recreate the unity of the church, 
split into rival camps that denounced each other. Meanwhile, 
in order to raise money for the fantastic luxury of their courts, 
popes sent emissaries to squeeze every penny from the peoples 
of western Europe and England. 

Turning to the East, can we get any light on the forces that 
made the Christian church, after so much heroic missionary 
work, wither and even die in so many parts of Asia in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries? 

First came the Moslem conquest of the Persian Empire. No 
more ruthless slaughterer has defiled the pages of history than 
Tamerlane, or Timur, (1336-1405), the ardent Moslem whose 
conquests swept like a tornado across Central Asia, Persia, and 
the Caucasus, leaving uncounted Christians dead in his wake. 
That mighty ruler bestrode all Central Asia like a giant, barring 
the traffic between China and the Mongols on the east and 
Christian Europe on the west. This Islamic rule hypnotized the 
primitive Mongols. They accepted the faith of the dominant 
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political power. As we have already observed, if the Christian 
church had been sufficiently vigorous in its response to the 
appeal of Kublai Khan before that conquest, the story might 
well have been different. 

Second, the Chinese drove the Mongol rulers from their land 
in the third quarter of the fourteenth century. Most of those 
whom John of Montecorvino had converted and trained were 
not Chinese but Mongol. So the Christianity, whether Eastern 
(Nestorian) or Roman Catholic, that had worked on or near 
the fringes of the Chinese Empire for eight centuries, was ab- 
sorbed by Confucian and Buddhist influences in China, as it 
was by Islam on the outer Mongol fringes. 

Third, as the Mongol power declined and then the Arab rule 
passed its apex, the Ottoman Turks rose in vehement military 
expansion. They surged closer than Mongol or Arab to the very 
citadels of Christendom. On they swept westward, and by the 
middle of the fourteenth century had a foothold even in Europe. 
At last, with a crashing impact that rivaled in its shock even the 
fall of Rome a thousand years earlier, Constantinople, threat- 
ened for centuries, collapsed under the might of the Turk. The 
Crescent replaced the Cross on the domes of the superb Con- 
stantinople cathedral St. Sophia. The proud patriarch of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church became a trembling vassal of the 
caliph of all Islam. The cry, "Great is Allah and Mohammed is 
his prophet," rang out at dawn from minarets up the valley of 
the Danube, in Athens and other cities of Greece, and in the 
Balkans. 

In a thousand years, from 500 to 1500, the Christian church 
had lost, mainly to Islam, most of the territory that it had won 
in Asia and North Africa in the first five centuries. In that same 
thousand years it had, however, gained in Europe and Britain 
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about as much, territory among the barbaric tribal peoples as 
it had lost in the eastern and southern Mediterranean. As the 
Moslems now marched up the Danube valley toward the heart 
of Europe, no wonder that many of the wisest and bravest hearts 
in the Christian church there were gripped by a chill of dread 
as to which way the dreadful balance would tip. 

This despair was echoed in 1493 by a German author and a 
publisher, who together produced a book called The Nurem- 
berg Chronicle. It had a subtitle of abysmal gloom, telling the 
reader that here he would find the story of the calamities that 
had fallen on men up to that moment. Then, with a climax of 
dejection, the author invited the reader to use the blank pages 
at the end of the book to record any further catastrophes that 
would occur before the not-too-distant end of the world! 

How startled would that author and publisher have been if 
they had stood the following year on the landing stage of Lisbon 
on the Tagus River and seen a battered little sailing ship with 
torn sails creeping in from the Atlantic with a swarthy, eagle- 
eyed master on the poop named Christopher Columbus! Not 
the end of the world, but the opening for Christendom of a new 
world of undreamed-of possibilities! 
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16. OPENING UP 
THE NEW WORLD 

WHEN Christopher Columbus returned to Madrid from his voy- 
age of discovery in 1492, he brought back with him some young 
natives whom he called 'Indians" because he had sailed west 
hoping to reach India. 

The thrill of Columbus' discoveries touched off in Spain a 
greater explosion of exploration, conquest, and colonization 
within the next sixty-odd years than is recorded in all previous 
history. Remorseless slaughter of tribal Indians and harsh de- 
struction of two remarkable civilizations in Mexico and Peru- 
were perpetrated in the early years of expansion by the arrogant 
soldiery. With the sword and pike of the fighting Spanish con- 
quistador went the crucifix and service book of the Roman 
Catholic monk and nun; for the conquest and colonization of 
the New World were undertaken as a missionary crusade. The 
King of Spain thought of himself as protector of the Indians. 
But to the majority of the Spanish settlers the Indians were a 
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reservoir of labor for accumulating wealth. No cruelty of lash 
or torture was too harsh, no barbarity too gross, if riches could 
be piled up. 

A young man named Bartholome de las Casas, whose father 
had sailed with Columbus on his second voyage across the 
Atlantic and founded an estate on the island of Hispaniola in 
the Caribbean Sea, at first took these barbarities for granted. 
Stirred by a new Christian conviction, however, Bartholome 
later became a monk. He sailed to Spain and succeeded in per- 
suading the King to make him in 1516 "Protector-General of the 
Indians/' 

Violent obstruction was thrust in Bartholomews path when, 
with a group of monks, he landed in the West Indies to defend 
the Indians. Undaunted by some initial failures, however, he 
secured new powers from the King in 1520 and traveled tire- 
lessly through Mexico, Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Peru, de- 
veloping missionary work among the Indian inhabitants. He 
sailed again to Spain, and, with all the authority of his experi- 
ence, influenced the shaping of the "New Laws" of 1542 in 
defense of the Indians. Returning to Latin America as Bishop 
of Chiapa, in Mexico, Bartholome ordered his clergy to refuse 
absolution of their sins to those who continued to keep Indians 
in virtual slavery, called peonage, or forced labor. The laymen 
denounced him and even terrorized some of his clergy into dis- 
obedience to their bishop. In 1547 he went again to Madrid to 
lay his cause before the King. At the age of ninety-two, in 1566, 
he died, fighting to the end the cause of the Indian against the 
exploitation of the white man. 

To plant and nurture the tender shoots of Christian living in 
the jungle of primitive Indian tribal life was the first task of 
the missionary monks or nuns who pressed westward in the new 
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territories opened up by Spain. Drawing the shy Indian folk 
gradually into little colonies, they taught the children Spanish, 
handiwork, music, writing, arithmetic, and agriculture. They 
showed the Indians how to build churches with their own labor 
and drilled them in Roman Catholic ritual. They repressed the 
old pagan dances and replaced them by dramatic church pro- 
cessions. Their aim was to make a complete break with the past. 
When such a colony was sufficiently stable the missionary monks 
turned it over to the "regular'' clergy as part of the ongoing life 
of the church and themselves moved on to subdue and train 
other tribes. 

Through those centuries large numbers of the Indian popula- 
tion of Spanish America were brought into a simple although 
often grossly debased form of Roman Catholic Christianity, 
Hardly any Indians were encouraged by the white priests to 
become priests or monks or to develop missionary initiative. 

Many of the clergy, moreover, disgraced the name of Christ 
by themselves reducing the Indians to peonage and seizing vast 
territories for the church which thus became an exploiting, 
oppressive landlord. By the end of this colonial period half the 
land that had been privately owned had passed into the hands 
of the church. 

The problem of how to bring Christianity to the Negroes, 
whose ancestors had been brought over as slaves from Africa, 
was ignored. 

The priests set up for the Spanish and Portuguese colonists 
a replica of the church and school structure in Spain and Portu- 
gal. Few Spanish women came with the early immigrants to 
help establish Christian homes, so a swiftly increasing popula- 
tion of mixed white and Indian blood the mestizo came into 
being. The Indian mothers of these half-breed children of 
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Spanish fathers taught their children to bow down to primitive 
godlets and demonic spirits. Their Christianity was little more 
than baptized heathenism. 

Even among the thousands of detribalized Indians in the 
cities, hundreds were often baptized at one time with hardly 
any idea of the real core of the Christian way of life. Their de- 
scendants inherited the habit of attendance at church and at 
ceremonials and festivals. Of the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ they were left in gross ignorance. 

The Portuguese carved only one territory out of the Americas : 
Brazil, which with its 2,700,000 square miles of jungle in the 
basin of the 4,000-mile-long Amazon River reveals the titanic 
problem of the Roman Catholic Church as it set out to occupy 
'that land. The terrifying lavishness of that tangled tropical 
jungle combined with wild beasts, poisonous insects, and the 
hostility of the elusive tribal groups to make the spread of 
Christianity beyond the coastal areas a paralyzing task. 

Ill-treatment by Portuguese white men and intertribal war 
among the natives themselves were wiping out multitudes of 
Indians. The Portuguese planters and other settlers were lapsing 
into sensual paganism. Worst of all, many of the priests who 
went to Brazil were men who were so base and immoral that 
they had been banished from Portugal. 

A vigorous young Portuguese Jesuit, Antonio Vieira,* who 
had lived in Brazil since boyhood, burned with indignation 
against the same cruelties to the Indians that had fired Las 
Casas* anger in Spanish America. Returning to his native land 
in 1640, he won favor with the King of Portugal and was ap- 
pointed royal preacher. But his great desire to help the Indians 

^Pronounced Vee-ay-eera. 
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of his adopted country took him back to Brazil in 1653 ? and two 
years later he was able to persuade the Portuguese king to sign 
an edict to cure at least the worst of the outrageous corruptions 
prevalent in the colonies. 

Wild tumult of resistance greeted his attempt in Brazil to 
carry the edict into action. The settlers actually deported Vieira 
and a number of other missionaries to Portugal. Undaunted, he 
returned to Brazil, and before he died in extreme old age in 
1697, he had not only reformed the treatment of Indians by 
whites, but had baptized tens of thousands of Indians and 
organized them in a series of Indian Christian towns. A superb 
master of the Portuguese language, an unflagging champion in 
defense of the oppressed, an efficient administrator, and a tire- 
less missionary apostle, the name of Antonio Vieira will always 
shine brightly against the murky background of early Brazilian 
settlement. Sixty years after his death a blow to the expansion 
of Christianity in Brazil was struck by the suppression, in 1759, 
of the Jesuit Order in all Portuguese possessions. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the Christian situation 
and problems in Brazil were roughly similar to those already 
detailed in Spanish America: in the coastal areas a low grade 
of Roman Catholicism, blended with pagan superstitions, lack- 
ing moral fiber, intellectual alertness, or spiritual zeal; while 
millions in the boundless tropical jungles had not even heard 
a distant rumor of the gospel. 

The French, like the Spaniards and Portuguese, swung across 
the Atlantic, but to North America and in fewer numbers. They 
remained intensely loyal Roman Catholics. Their Indians were 
not reduced to slavery. The evils fought by the French mission- 
aries were alcoholic liquor and the white man's diseases. Some 
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heroic individual missionaries took the long arduous trails into 
the wilds in order to lead the scattered tribes into the church 
and stop their intertribal wars, which the white man's firearms 
had made more deadly. 

When the French settlers in Canada came under British rule 
in 1763, they intensified their attachment to the Roman Catholic 
Church, her laws, and her schools. 

The sailing ships of Spain, Portugal, and France had now 
carried across the Atlantic into the Americas the most trans- 
forming cargoes in history. The pagan evils and the Christian 
virtues of Western civilization were sweeping away the frail 
resistance of Indian culture. On the future strengthening of the 
Christian church would depend whether that irresistible and 
unique flow of migration now beginning would be fraught with 
good instead of ill for the future of mankind. 




17. TRAIL-BLAZING IN 

INDIA AND CEYLON 

THE long, menacing scimitar of Moslem ruleas we have seen 
curved from Persia across North Africa to the Atlantic, holding 
back the expanding forces of Christianity from free play in 
Asia, the continent of its birth. Suddenly, one indomitable navi- 
gator outflanked the whole Moslem world. Bartholomew Diaz 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope into the Indian Ocean in 1488, 
four years before Columbus sailed across the Atlantic. Ten 
years later another Portuguese navigator, Vasco da Gama, fol- 
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lowed the same route and landed on the Malabar coast of India. 

"Lord of the Conquest, Navigation, and Commerce of India, 
Ethiopia, Arabia, and Persia" was the modest title claimed two 
years later by the Portuguese king and confirmed by the Pope 
in 1502. The Moslem powers launched navies into the Indian 
Ocean to fight and stop the advance of Portugal. In order to 
sustain command of the seas, Portugal shifted her naval base 
from Lisbon to Goa on the west coast of India, which she seized 
in 1510. 

Francis, the four-year-old son of a noble of the Xavier family 
in the Basque region of Spain, was at that time playing in the 
courtyards of his castle home, quite unconscious that Goa was 
to become the springboard for his adventurous work all across 
Asia. Some years later, like thousands of other eager youths, 
Francis trekked across France to the brilliant University of 
Paris.. His roommate three years afterwards was a Spaniard 
named Ignatius Loyola, whose dark eyes burned with an in- 
tense passion for world missions. With his zeal for a living, 
radiant Christianity, he won Francis to his "Society of Jesus." 

In 1540 Francis Xavier (1506-1552) was chosen to go out to 
India not only as the first missionary of the newly authorized 
Society of Jesus (Jesuits), but as Papal Nuncio (Director of 
Missions ) for the diocese of Goa, which then included all India, 
Malaya, the Indonesian archipelago, China, and Japan! The 
Pope, in a proclamation incredible today but natural enough 
then, had divided the whole world from a missionary point of 
view into two halves. Roughly speaking, the western half, with 
the Americas as the principal feature, was Spain's responsibility; 
the eastern half, in Asia and Africa, was Portugal's task. 

As the thirty-five-year-old Francis Xavier sailed in 1541 into 
the port of Goa, crowded with the Portuguese navy, he saw 
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first the glitter of the new Portuguese palaces and the impres- 
sive strength of the great churches. But his heart was sick as 
soon as he peered below the surface. The Viceroy was encour- 
aging the degraded soldiers, mainly recruited from criminals 
banished from Portugal, to marry illiterate Indian girls. Their 
children were physically flabby and morally decadent. The 
Portuguese rulers lolled in sensual luxury. Even some of the 
priests had gradually sagged into the moral laxity of the 
environment. 

Francis Xavier walked through the streets of Goa in his 
threadbare black cotton gown ringing a bell and crying, "Faith- 
ful Christians, for the love of God send your slaves and children 
to the Sancta Doctrina the Holy Teaching." Soon a crowd of 
children was at his heels. He led them into a church. Before long 
the church rang with their voices singing hymns and chanting 
litanies. Then they listened quietly as he taught them the ele- 
ments of the Christian faith. The children excited their parents 
to come in crowds to hear his ardent preaching. He was as 
much at home on the wharf with the rough sailors as in the 
palaces with the nobility in whose ranks he had been reared. 
The Bishop of Goa caught the enthusiasm of his astonishing 
Papal Nuncio and ordered his lazy priests to teach the children, 
to preach to the people, and to live simply and purely. 

In Goa, Xavier founded the College of St. Paul for training 
young men of all Asiatic peoples to be missionaries. Over a 
dozen languages were spoken there by Indian, African, Malay- 
an, Siamese, Chinese, Moluccan, Sinhalese, and Japanese stu- 
dents. In his later travels he regularly sent promising youths back 
to Goa for training. This was the first college for developing 
Asiatic international leadership ever formed. 

Some boys of the Parava pearl-fishing caste at school in Goa 
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opened Francis' ears to an irresistible call from the Coramandel 
coast, a long way to the south. The Paravas had come under the 
protection of the king of Portugal, and at least twenty thousand 
had been baptized, but they had no idea of the meaning of 
Christianity. 

Francis started south with a young colleague, de Mansilhas, 
and a group of these Parava boys as his interpreters. The boys 
helped him to translate the creeds and prayers of the church 
into Tamil, the language used by the Paravas. Francis learned 
these by heart. Gay and radiant, walking along the beach with a 
parasol against the pitiless sun in one hand, and all his goods in 
a bundle in the other, singing hymns at the top of his voice, he 
was like a visitor from another world. Thousands of Paravas 
followed him at a time. He would climb a tree and preach to 
them from that natural pulpit. 

After almost three years Francis left to carry his work farther 
east into Asia, where we shall meet him again. De Mansilhas 
stayed on for over half a century in India. By 1600 seventeen 
Jesuit fathers were at work. Today, three hundred and fifty 
years later, the diocesan bishop is a Parava, a descendant of 
Christians who first saw the meaning of Christ and his Cross in 
the selfless service of Francis Xavier. 

The twenty-seven-year-old Jesuit, Robert de Nobili (1577- 
1656), landed in India in 1605 and went to Madura, a powerful 
stronghold of Hinduism in South India. As most Portuguese in 
Madura were crude, ignorant, dirty, and treacherous, their re- 
ligion was despised; and for many months de Nobili could not 
win the hearing of any self-respecting Hindu to Christianity. 
He decided to throw off all the marks of his foreign character 
and appeal to the Brahmins, the highest Hindu caste. He learned 
their difficult language, of which no grammar or dictionary 
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existed, and wore Brahmin dress. He was the first European to 
master Sanskrit, the baffling language of the ancient holy books 
of India. 

In his simple home in the Brahmin quarter of Madura, de 
Nobili taught Christianity as the fulfillment of Hinduism. He 
was even ready to divide the church in two: a church of the 
Brahmin converts and a church of the lower castes. He himself 
kept strictly to the Brahmins, even avoiding the other Jesuit 
priests who ministered to the low caste people. 

By the time of de Nobilf s death in Madura some fifty years 
later many thousands of Indians had become Christian; but not 
a single -Madura Brahmin among them. Twenty years later the 
church there, still with no Brahmins, numbered some sixty 
thousand. 

A fierce, even bitter, controversy raged across the Roman 
Catholic world about de Nobilfs "accommodation method." At 
last a papal bull in 1744 decided that the acceptance of caste 
divisions and of Hindu religious ideas was to be condemned, but 
that Christianity in India should be presented in ways natural 
and congenial to the Indian pattern of living.* By 1800 between 
half a million and a million Hindus had become Christians 
certainly more than in any other part of the Asiatic mainland. 

Meanwhile, the "Thomas" Christians had gone on their own 
way in South India, ignorant of the more recent Roman Catholic 
claim that no church could be the true church unless it was in 
union with the pope. By the end of the eighteenth century they 
were divided into three groups: those who had submitted to 
Rome and used Latin; others, mainly under Rome, but who con- 
tinued to use the ancient Syriac language; and the rebel churches 
that had linked themselves with what is called the Jacobite 

*Twentieth-century adventures in such adaptation will be described later. 
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Church, a branch of the Syrian Church with its patriarch in 

Antioch. 

Francis Xavier paid a flying visit from India to the island of 
Ceylon to try to rescue Christians, converted by Franciscan 
friars, from being slain. The king had already executed hun- 
dreds of converts because he feared they might be more loyal 
to the Portuguese invaders than to himself. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Ceylon grew in spite of the 
capture of that island in 1658 by the Protestant Dutch, who tried 
to crush out Catholicism. A remarkable Indian priest, Joseph 
Vaz, traveled widely, disguised often as a slave, sometimes as a 
beggar, winning new converts and recovering lapsed Christians. 
By the time of his death in 1711 he had brought about a revival 
of Roman Catholicism, which is still strong in Ceylon. 

18. PLANTING THE CROSS IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA AND JAPAN 

SAILING eastward from India, Francis Xavier landed in 1545 
at the crowded port of Malacca, the Portuguese Singapore of the 
sixteenth century. To his astonishment his fame had gone ahead 
of him. Crowds rushed to the harbor shouting, "The holy father 
is here!" His method of teaching by singing was so successful 
that, as a contemporary writer says, "I saw in Malacca how the 
Malay natives, while carrying goods to the ships, sang the Pater- 
noster and the Ave Maria. Formerly, before the coming of 
Father Francis, they sang quite other things! And more, in the 
evenings, I could hear these same prayers being sung in all the 
houses." Writing home to the Jesuits in Europe, Xavier called 
on them to send out more missionaries. 
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When he sailed on from Malacca to the Molucca Islands, he 
left un visited to the north three areas at which we should glance 
as we move on: Burma, Siam (now called by its ancient name 
of Thailand), and Indo-China. 

In all the thousands of villages of Burma and Siam conical 
pagodas, with yellow-robed priests teaching groups of boys, 
marked the power of Buddhism. In Burma, five years after 
Xavier passed by, two missionary monks arrived; but the 
churches that they built won sparse congregations. The weak 
Christian communities in the ports in those centuries barely 
survived the internal wars that tortured Burma in the eighteenth 
century. The efforts of the Roman Catholic missionaries in 
Burma's next-door neighbor, the strongly Buddhist country of 
Siam, were even less successful, although from 1664 until 1769 
the French Societe des Missions Etrangeres ran a school for 
training Siamese priests. 

In the luscious river valleys of what is now called Indo-China 
lived an easygoing people whose blend of vague Buddhism with 
a tincture of the Chinese morals of Confucius, in an infusion of 
demon-worship, gave less resistance to the Christian gospel. 
Between 1615, when a group of experienced Jesuit missionaries 
entered, and 1640, the Christian church rapidly grew to over 
eighty thousand. A century later the number exceeded a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. 

Francis Xavier, meanwhile, was sailing on into some of the 
vilest moral backwaters of the world, in the archipelago that we 
know as Indonesia. In the harbors of those "islands of spice" 
Spanish rogues who had come round the world westward by the 
Atlantic and Pacific collided with Portuguese knaves who had 
come eastward by the Indian Ocean. A devil's brew of political 
imperialism, commercial greed, immorality, and ruthless ex- 
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ploitation by the white man had poisoned the island peoples* 
hearts against the Christian faith. 

During 1546 and 1547 Xavier went from island to island, try- 
ing to reform the Portuguese colonists and call the natives into 
the church, preaching, teaching, and baptizing everywhere. As 
he advanced he left younger colleagues to carry on and wrote 
to Europe for more helpers. Twenty years. after he left, the 
Jesuits reported eighty thousand Christians in the Molucca Is- 
lands. These churches held on in the face of the enormous pre- 
ponderance of Moslems, the relatively few missionaries, internal 
wars, and the atmosphere of savagery and squalor. 

Xavier had been thrilled to learn that a Japanese, Yajiro 
drawn by the wonderful stories about Christianity and Xavier's 
work told by Portuguese merchants who had lately discovered 
the Japanese islands had come all the way to Malacca to talk 
with him. Francis sailed for Japan with Yajiro, who became the 
first baptized Christian of his nation and was known as "Paul 
of the Holy Faith." 

Japan was the most difficult of all the mission fields Francis 
visited. He was heartbroken when "Paul" gave way under per- 
secution, deserted the little group of Christians, and spent the 
rest of his days as a pirate. For two years, from 1549 to 1551, 
Francis traveled through Japan, his bare feet bleeding from the 
stones on the icy roads and his body emaciated because of 
scanty food. After being rudely treated by crowds and stoned 
by children, he resolved to change his policy. Replacing with 
splendid gowns the ragged cotton cassocks worn by himself and 
his two brother Jesuits, he approached the governor of a fine city 
with exciting gifts from Europe. The delighted governor gave 
Xavier the use of an empty Buddhist monastery. "My vassals 
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are all forbidden," read a notice pasted up through the city by 
the governor, "to hinder or molest any of the Fathers who preach 
the Law of God." Xavier's mission reached both the well-to-do 
and Buddhist priests and nuns. Many became Christians. 

In Japan multitudes embraced the Christian faith between 
1550 and 1596 in spite of a tragic swing to bloody persecution, 
started under Hideyoshi, one of a line of military commanders 
who for centuries were the actual rulers and kept the emperors 
politically powerless. Determined to check the growing influ- 
ence of the missionaries, he issued in 1587 an edict ordering the 
missionaries out of the land. Yet in 1596 the Christians welcomed 
a new bishop openly with great pomp. Suddenly arousedso the 
story goes by the yarn of a shipwrecked sailor that the Spanish 
king sent missionaries to new countries only in order to prepare 
the way for annexation, later that same year Hideyoshi crucified 
twenty-six Spanish and Japanese Christians, ordered the rest of 
the missionaries to leave, and destroyed many churches. 

Hideyoshi died in 1598, before the destruction was completed. 
Two years later, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
a new family, the Tokugawa, seized power, and was tolerant at 
the outset toward Christianity. In the year 1600, one hundred 
and nine Jesuit priests were in Japan and are said to have bap- 
tized fifty thousand that year. They built elementary schools to 
replace the Buddhist temple classes, higher schools to train cate- 
chists, normal schools for teachers, and seminaries to train the 
ministry, with the preparation of Christian literature in Japa- 
nese and medical service as auxiliaries. 

Hideyoshfs successor, lyeyasu, also found himself facing 
multitudes of Christians who like those in the second century- 
called Jesus "Lord" and therefore could not give ultimate loy- 
alty to any earthly rule. So in 1612 he started persecution, which 
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in the end expelled all missionaries, stopped all trade with Roman 
Catholic lands, and threatened with execution every Japanese 
Christian. Although some gave way, hundreds died refus- 
ing to deny Christ tortured, hung head downward in agony 
for days, burned over slow fires, crucified, beheaded. But mis- 
sionaries still returned to Japan, disguised as sailors, slaves, or 
merchants. 

Passionate rebellions by thousands of Christians in 1637 and 
1638 took overwhelming force to repress. Nearly all the rebels 
were slaughtered. Anyone suspected of being a Christian was 
forced to trample on the cross or on a picture of Christ. A daring 
group of missionary Jesuits who made their way into Japan in 
1642 were tortured and killed. The Tokugawa regime sealed 
Japan for two centuries from any contact with the outer world. 
Yet two hundred years later the first missionaries to enter 
found, among the hills, Christian communities who still kept 
the faith. 



19. A ROYAL STRATEGIST 

IMAGINE the shock to Magellan and his Spanish sailors in 
1521 when, after sailing fifteen thousand miles westward, they 
sighted a group of tropical islands and heard natives shouting, 
"Great is Allah and Mohammed is his prophet." Only a few 
years earlier they had pushed the Moslem Moors out of Spain 
into Africa; yet here, after sailing to the opposite side of the 
world from Spain, Magellan found "Moros" shouting the Islam- 
ic call to prayer. He himself was slain on an island by a Moslem 
chief after claiming for Spain and Christianity seven thousand 
islands. Thirty-five years later these were to be called the Philip- 
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ine Islands in honor of Philip, who became king of Spain 
il556. 

From the point of view of the expansion of Christianity the 
paniards were just in time. For the Moslems, who had come 
astward from Arabia, via India and Indonesia, had only sub- 
ued the people of some southern islands. All the other Filipi- 
os as they came to be called were primitive animists. Be- 
veen 1556 and 1800 a momentous indeed, a unique sequel 
irprised the world. The Philippines became the only area in 
.sia where the faith of the vast majority was Christian. In that 
nmatched story no single outstanding leader like Xavier, for 
istance towered above the rank and file. 

This was largely the result of the influence of the character and 
olicy of Philip II (reigned 1556-1598), under whose rule the 
?al occupation of the islands that bear his name gained mo- 
mentum. Philip was not only intensely zealous for the Roman 
latholic faith; his endless toil and zest for detailed executive 
irection made him a remarkable missionary strategist. He 
lade the Christianization of the Filipinos central in the Spanish 
ccupation of the islands. He backed the enterprise with men 
ad money. 

Rich results followed from the fight for humane treatment 
F conquered peoples that Bartholome de las Casas had waged 
uring the previous fifty years. Philip ordered his generalissimo, 
egazpi, to make his men "acquit themselves like Christians, 
onor the name of the Lord and his Mother, accord good treat- 
lent to the natives, and not engage in the slave trade/' A private 
)ldier could not even cross a Filipino's field without his 
Dnsent. 

This humane treatment led the Filipinos to welcome the new 
ad superior religion. Philip ordered that no missionary friar 
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should enter the work without knowledge of a Filipino lang- 
uage. He sent out men of five different Roman Catholic orders, 
and instructed them not to waste energy in competition but to 
work in different provinces. Before Philip's death four hundred 
and fifty had sailed for the islands, Legazpi's home base was, 
by the King's instructions, not Spain, enormously distant across 
two oceans and round Cape Horn but Mexico, just across the 
Pacific. This also helped, for the leaders under Legazpi were 
mature colonists and not raw Spaniards. Ten years before 
Philip's death 147,000 Filipinos were reported by Bishop Sala- 
zar to be Christian. By 1750 over 1,000,000 church members 
were reported. The Moslems in the Sulu archipelago, however, 
remained resistant to Spanish rule and still more so to Christi- 
anity. 

Weaknesses are the inevitable result of concentrated author- 
ity. The grandfatherfy control of Filipino Christians by Spanish 
priests choked any missionary enterprise in the native church. 
The friars (called "regulars") hated to transfer power to the 
priests and to their bishops, who had authority to visit and 
direct the parishes. When the archbishop ordained Filipinos 
to be priests, the friars fumed because, they declared, these 
natives lacked morals and education. By 1800, however, full- 
blooded Filipinos had been made bishops. Another weakness 
arose from the very speed of the extension of Christianity: under 
the surface lurked old pagan practices, such as the worship of 
ancestors. 

Three changes slowed down the expansion in the late seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. First, Spain was sagging into 
lethargy. Her exhaustion weakened her spiritual energies at 
the outposts of empire. Second, after the Christian forces won 
the people of the plains they began to come to grips with the 
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more ragged, resistant tribes in difficult mountain fastnesses. 
Third, the Jesuits were expelled from the Spanish empire in 
1768. This still left, however, the Franciscans and others at work 
in the Philippines. 

The gains that we can count by 1800 are notable. Missionar- 
ies had introduced the ideal of the Christian family, raised the 
status of women, fought drunkenness, and curbed cruel money- 
lenders; they had introduced irrigation and improved farming, 
with better cattle and plows, indigo, coffee, and sugar cane; 
they had brought in new and better songs and cultivated the 
existing love of music; while all the literature that the Filipinos 
possessed they owed to Christianity, and literacy was about as 
widespread as in the villages of Europe. 




20. KNOCKING AT THE 
GATE OF CHINA 

"OCEAN DEVILS" was the name the Chinese gave to the 
Portuguese after a trading fleet raided their coast with the vilest 
outrages and brutal piracy. Thus the door of China was bolted 
and barred against the missionaries of the gospel by the "graft" 
and cruelty of the pagan white man. 

In 1552 Xavier sailed with a fellow friar to an islet near Hong- 
kong. For months he begged Chinese junk captains to take him 
to Canton. At last one of them took his gold; but the junk never 
came. Fever smote Xavier. Only a faithful Chinese Christian 
youth was with him when he died in November of that year, 
burned out for God at the age of forty-six within sight of the 
China he never entered. At the last he longed to be back in the 
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University of Paris, "to go shouting up and down the streets to 
tell the students to give up their small ambitions and come east- 
ward to preach the gospel of Christ/' 

Matteo Ricci, an Italian, was bom in the year that Xavier 
died. A brilliant graduate from Rome in law, mathematics, and 
astronomy, he became a Jesuit monk and sailed to Goa, to the 
college that Xavier had founded. Later he went on to Macao, 
a tiny peninsula of China, which by that time was leased to the 
Portuguese. 

Another Italian, Valignani, had succeeded Xavier as Direc- 
tor of Missions to Asia. At Macao he was training something like 
a Christian "commando" group of daring young men to break 
through into China. Matteo joined that group. As Valignani lay 
dying, his gaze on China, he was heard to murmur, "O Rock, 
Rock, when wilt thou open, Rock?" Matteo was to open the 
Rock; but by methods that created a bitter controversy between 
the Chinese and the leaders of the church in Rome. 

Having mastered the Chinese language and gained permission 
to settle in the capital of a southern province, Matteo Ricci 
walked the streets in the clothing and with the stately tread of 
the Chinese literatus (scholar). Soon Chinese scholars, high 
officials, even the Viceroy, were visiting his house, drinking tea 
and holding discussions. He electrified them by showing the 
moon magnified through a telescope; the pores of their skin 
under a powerful lens; the rainbow rays as broken by a prism; 
the little heart pulsing in a clock; a map of the world showing 
continents of which they had never heard; and then a beautiful 
picture of Mary and the Child Jesus so like their Buddhist 
statues of Kwanyin, the Goddess of Mercy. 

This opened Riccfs path to the Emperor's palace in Peking. 
He presented the ruler with wonderful clocks. No one in China 
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could regulate them save Rlcci. He could come and go as he 
pleased in the palace; and he used his freedom to do more than 
mend clocks! Within a few years members of the imperial fami- 
ly had joined a church whose two hundred members included 
many others of the highest in the land. 

Ricci was now a master of the Chinese classics, especially 
the teachings of Confucius, which for over two thousand years 
had shaped the pattern of Chinese society. In these classics the 
names for the Supreme Spirit, Shang Ti and Tien, meant some- 
thing very impersonal. Ricci used these words for God in Chris- 
tian worship services and in teaching about Christianity. He 
also allowed converts to continue the ceremonies in honor of 
ancestors and of Confucius. Christianity and the classics of 
China, he said, had much in common. When he died in 1610 at 
the age of fifty-nine he had called thousands into the church. 
Forty years after his death the Roman Catholic Church in China 
numbered over a quarter of a million. 

In 1644 the Manchus invaded China from the north and 
seized the imperial throne in Peking. The new rulers at first 
resisted the missionaries, but were soon won over to friendship 
by their helpfulness. In 1708 the Manchu Emperor actually 
entrusted to the missionary-scholarswho, like Ricci, were 
skilled geographersthe mapping of the whole of China. At that 
time Chinese Christians numbered nearly a third of a million. 
Then decline set in throughout the remainder of the eighteenth 
century. 

As in the case of de Nobilf s methods in India, a fierce debate 
had developed over Ricci's policy of adapting Chinese terms 
and customs to Christian usage, and the split that grev, between 
the Chinese and the powers in Rome slowed down missionary 
work. In 1704 the Pope forbade the use of the vague Chinese 
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terms for God that Ricci had employed and ordered all Chris- 
tians to stop taking part in the sacrifices to ancestors and to Con- 
fucius. The Chinese Emperor was furious that a Western "bar- 
barian" like the Pope should differ from him about the use of 
Chinese words. The missionaries were caught on the sharp horns 
of dilemma: obey the Pope and anger the Chinese Emperor, 
or please the Emperor and be excommunicated by the Pope, 
The debate smoldered until 1742, when the Pope ordered dis- 
obedient missionaries to return to Rome for punishment. There- 
after every new missionary to China had to take an oath of 
submission to the Pope's orders. 

Who was right? For the missionaries to insist on using a Chi- 
nese translation for "God" that implied that he is a personal Cre- 
ator with a purpose angered the Chinese and retarded the work. 
But to take one of the usual Chinese words for God, meaning 
that he is a vague, impersonal being, missed the very heart of the 
truth revealed by Jesus, and might have ended in the church 
melting away in the Confucian background. This vital problem 
of "adaptation* 7 of the presentation of the gospel in foreign lands 
still stirs vehement debate in mission circles even in the 
twentieth century. 

Four other causes slowed down the Roman Catholic advance, 
not only in China but in all the world in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. First, the Spanish and Portuguese empires 
were in decay. Second, the Jesuits were suppressed by the Pope 
in 1773, after having been expelled a few years before from 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese territories. Third, persecution 
increased with the growth of the church. And last, the French 
Revolution, followed by the wars with Napoleon, cut off the 
support of missionaries from Europe and absorbed the energy 
of the very peoples who had backed the work. 
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21. "THE FLAGS OF DAWN APPEAR" 

ONE riddle teases any curious mind that looks back over those 
three hundred years from 1500 to 1800. The Protestant fires, 
kindled at Worms in 1521, were burning strongly by 1550. Why, 
then, did so few Protestants in those centuries burn with zeal 
to forward the expansion of the church? 

Six reasons intertwine to give the answer. 

First, Luther and the other fighting Protestant leaders were 
not only in controversy with the papacy but in a still fiercer war 
of words with one another about theology and church order. 
They were also absorbed in organizing the new Protestant 
churches. 

Second, wars broke out within countries partly Protestant 
and partly Roman Catholic, like Germany, France, and the 
Netherlands. 

Third, the rulers of the states that then controlled the Protes- 
tant state churches felt nothing like the concern to spread the 
domain of the church that moved the monarchs of Spain and 
Portugal. Indeed, the Protestant British government, through 
its East India Company, bitterly opposed Christian missions 
to India. 

Fourth, Protestants had no equivalent to the monks who, we 
have seen, were the chief Roman Catholic missionaries for over 
a thousand years; nor to the papal Congregation for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, with its missionary preparation college and 
printing press the greatest printing establishment in Europe in 
the eighteenth century. 

Fifth, Luther and other Protestant leaders believed that the 
end of the world was near at hand, that there was no time to 
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spread the gospel, and that, in any case, Jesus* instruction to do 
so was only binding on the original apostles. This was in startling 
contrast to the leaders of the Roman Catholic Reformation like 
Loyola and Xavier. 

The sixth, and most important, reason is that the Protestant 
peoples had, through most of those three hundred years, much 
less contact with non-Christian peoples than had the Roman 
Catholic Spanish and Portuguese empires. 

We must not hastily assume, however, that there was no 
world-campaigning drive among Protestants. 

John Eliot (1604-1690) defied the jeers of his academic 
friends and tore away from all the allurements of scholarship 
when, as a twenty-seven-year-old graduate, he left forever the 
cloisters of Cambridge University and sailed from England to 
risk his scalp among the Massachusetts Indians. While the 
American colonists were shouting that "the only good Indian is 
a dead Indian" and bitter warfare raged between the red man 
and the white, Eliot, in his half a century of labor, was earning 
his nickname, "the Apostle of the Indians," bringing them into 
the Christian church, and translating the whole Bible into the 
language of the New England tribes. 

Two remarkable organizations, which are still helping, two 
and a half centuries later, to advance the cause of Christianity 
in every continent, were launched by the drive of an otherwise 
obscure country parson, Thomas Bray. Within three years 
(16994701) he led groups of English Protestants to found the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, for the purpose of 
spreading Christian knowledge in all overseas plantations and 
colonies through books and schools; and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to send chaplains 
overseas to instruct the soldiers and colonial civilians and for 
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"the winning to the Christian faith of the aborigines and Negro 
slaves/' The British East India Company, as we have seen, was 
opposed to missionaries. But more and more of its chaplains, 
stirred by the religious awakening in Britain toward the end of 
the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century, began 
to give themselves to work among Hindus. 

The Dutch government, which sent chaplains of its own East 
India Company into Indonesia, was in a state of self-contradic- 
tion. With one hand it encouraged its chaplains to preach 
Christianity to non-Christians, and at the same time it signed 
a treaty with a Moslem sultan not to allow anyone to change 
his religion. The number of chaplains sent out was tiny com- 
pared with the need. The Christianity of the baptized was often 
a mere veneer. In Amboina, for instance, the Dutch officials 
ordered the chiefs to have a number of natives paraded for 
baptism every time a Dutch minister appeared; and the minister 
was paid so much a head for the baptisms! Still, many of these 
native Christians developed churches in Indonesia that later 
became the largest Protestant bodies east of India, counting 
over 1,400,000 among their adherents. 

Two brave young pioneer Germans launched an enterprise 
in the little Danish dominion of Tranquebar on the southeast 
coast of India in 1706. They were part of a striking early effort 
in international action; for the English S.P.C.K. financially 
backed the Danish king in launching missions in India with 
German workers! Meanwhile, a colleague had started work 
near Madras and translated the whole Bible into Telugu and 
the New Testament into Hindustani. 

Towering in influence above these men was Christian Fried- 
rich Schwartz. Born in Germany in 1726, he landed in India 
when only twenty-four and gave himself without stint to the 
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work till lie died forty-eight years later, in 1798. Everybody, 
high or low, Indian or English, placed utter confidence in his 
singleness of heart and unselfish purity of motive. Again and 
again Schwartz stopped wars between rajahs, acting as media- 
tor. Schwartz was known as the "priest-king of Tanjore" for 
his good influence in the administration of that state in South 
India. When he died, some twenty thousand Christians of 
varied caste backgrounds were members of the churches that 
he and his predecessors and colleagues had created. The finest 
elements in the Lutheran churches in South India today are 
descendants of their converts. 

A mysterious fascination shone through the work and, above 
all, the diary of David Brainerd ( 1718-1747 ) , who died of tuber- 
culosis at the age of twenty-nine. Always exceedingly frail in 
body, he endured untold hardships as he traveled through wild, 
unbroken country to take the Christian message to the Indians 
of the Delaware and the Susquehanna rivers. His diary records 
his physical sufferings and the many nights he was forced to 
spend in rain and cold in the open; but it glows with such apos- 
tolic zeal that at least four of the greatest missionaries of the next 
century William Carey, Henry Martyn, Samuel Marsden, and 
Sheldon Jackson owed much of their inspiration to his selfless 
devotion. Carey said that to him Brainerd's diary was "almost 
a second Bible." 

During this same period a new movement suddenly sprang 
out of the tiny township of Herrnhut, created in Saxony by 
simple families of the Church of the Brethren who had migrated 
from Moravia. In twenty years, from 1727 to 1747, these obscure 
Christians launched more missionaries into a greater number of 
areas than all the rest of Protestantism had sent out in two cen- 
turies. They went to islands in the Caribbean Sea, to Greenland 
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and Labrador, to African Hottentots and American Indians. 
Germans, Dutch, British, and Americans joined this Moravian 
movement. The return to the first century's simple practical 
obedience to the Spirit of God began the "Great Awakening" 
that was soon to launch upon the world by far the greatest cen- 
tury and a half of Christian expansion in history. 

John Wesley (1703-1791), who with Ms brother was the 
founder of English Methodism, visited these Moravians at 
Hermhut in 1738, and for him, henceforward, life had but one 
goal: the world-wide declaration of the love of God revealed in 
Jesus Christ. One day in 1776 he met a sturdy, high-spirited 
fellow graduate of Oxford University-Thomas Coke (1747- 
1814). Already a clergyman of the Church of England, this 
wealthy, impulsive Welshman was fired by Wesley with this 
same world-conquering ambition for the gospel. "Brother, go 
out," said Wesley, "and preach the gospel to all the world." In 
1784 Coke published a "Plan for the Society for the Establish- 
ment of Missions among the Heathen" the first Protestant in 
the world to propose such a project. 

In 1786 the ship in which Coke was sailing across the Atlantic 
was driven by wild storms on the shores of the Caribbean island 
of Antigua. Coke flung his energies into changing the life of the 
Negro slaves there. Already Peter Braun, leader of a little group 
of Moravians, had been working as a missionary among those 
slaves; when he died in 1791, five years after Coke landed, the 
Christians numbered 7,400. For years Coke not only carried on 
the work in Antigua, but recruited and with his own money 
helped to support new missionaries. Similar developments went 
forward on other islands, such as Jamaica and Trinidad, in the 
West Indies. 

Coke also recruited and raised the funds for a missionary at 
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Gibraltar, another for West Africa, and thenthe moment a 
new charter of the East India Company gave permission he 
himself sailed with six others for Ceylon and India. The ship had 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and was in the Indian Ocean 
when, in May, 1814, the ardent, fearless adventurer for the gos- 
pel was found dead on the floor of his cabin. 

The Wesleys, Coke, William Wilberforce, who forsook a life 
of frivolity to fight the slave trade and slavery in the British 
Parliament, and uncounted other men and women some fa- 
mous but most of them unknown were all sharers in the Great 
Awakening. Millions of men and women of all denominations 
in North America, Europe, and Britain were stirred by this 
evangelical revival of active Christianity, and plunged success- 
fully into sustained fights for social reform. These same men and 
women were the forerunners of the movement that in the com- 
ing century and a half was to call into active life for the first 
time in history Christian churches among every people on earth. 

In a small cottage in England in the 1780's a young village 
cobbler named William Carey (1761-1834) was steadily cover- 
ing the walls with hand-drawn maps of the world. Instead of 
mountains and rivers he wrote into the different countries their 
population, climate, vegetation, animals, and religion. Out of 
pieces of leather he made a globe of the world. As he turned it 
in his hand, he prayed for the people in India, China, Africa, 
and the islands who had never heard the message of Jesus 
Christ. In order to understand his Bible better he taught him- 
self, with practically no help, Hebrew and Greek, then he 
learned Dutch, Italian, and French. He had a fuller account on 
his wall maps of the state of the whole world than anyone else 
living of whom we have record. He wrote a realistic, factual 
little book, only eighty-seven pages in length, in which he con- 
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centrated all this information under the title An Enquiry into 
the Obligations of Christians to Use Means for the Conversion 
of the Heathens. A good friend gave him forty dollars in 1792 
to help him to publish it. 

That same year, after Carey had challenged the Northamp- 
tonshire Baptist Association in a passionate sermon to "expect 
great things from God attempt great things for God/' he suc- 
ceeded in securing the backing of fourteen people, not one of 
whom had wealth, to form the Baptist Missionary Society. This 
was the first Protestant organization ever created for the sole 
purpose of sending missionaries to non-Christians. That tiny 
seedling was the first in a startling sequence of new growth. In 
the thirty-two years from 1792 to 1824 twelve new Protestant 
societies and boards were formed in America and Britain for 
the purpose of carrying the gospel overseas. All this was done 
at a time when Britain and North America were still staggering 
from the shock of the Revolutionary War and when Britain was 
locked in a life-or-death struggle with the armies and navies of 
Napoleon. 

And so 

. . . already on the hills 
The flags of dawn appear. 




AGE OF THE PIONEERS 
A.D. 1800-1914 




22. FRONTIER MISSIONS 
IN NORTH AMERICA 

WHEN the first colonists from England to America in 1607 
scrambled out of their dumpy, wooden sailing ships onto the 
beaches of the fertile land they named Virginia, they brought 
with them the Anglican Church. The Pilgrims who in 1620 
drafted the Constitution of their New England government in 
the cabin of the Mayflower were stalwarts of the Independent 
churches. When Frenchmen in the seventeenth century breasted 
the current of the river they called the St. Lawrence, each pio- 
neer ship brought its missionary priests. The Roman Catholicism 
of Normandy and Picardy thus took root in Quebec, The Scots 
brought to "Nova Scotia" their Presbyterian Church with its 
tough-fibered discipline and education. 

These and other adventurous colonists, who launched the 
vastest transoceanic migration in all history, at the outset simply 
transplanted European and British Christianity to Western soil. 
This Christian movement was migrant rather than missionary. 
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The impetus of that westward tide of mankind carried these 
Christians on and on into the colossal area that we now know as 
the United States and Canada, most of which stretched beyond 
the then visible horizon. 

The peril that challenged the church in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century was that the tough frontiersmen, isolated 
from organized church life and from the Christian social stand- 
ards of their fathers, might sag into paganism. Francis Asbury 
(1745-1816), sent out by John Wesley in 1771 to explore the 
situation, found that barely one colonial in fourteen had any 
relation to the Christian church. Wild, anarchic jungle rule 
threatened to grow. And this paganism was not only among 
pioneers. Colleges like Yale and Harvard had originally been 
founded as training grounds for Christian leadership; but the 
secular intellectual tide called at that time the "Enlightenment" 
almost swept Christianity away toward the end of the eight- 
eenth century. Tiny handfuls of Christian students from the 
colleges met in secret. In five years at Williams College, for 
instance, only five students had the courage to admit publicly 
that they were Christians. 

Then, at the turn of the century, with dramatic speed and 
over an immense range came what is known as the Second 
Awakening. It was the result of the heroic obedience of certain 
virile pioneers to the commands of the spirit of God. 

When thirty-nine-year-old Francis Asbury, mounted on his 
horse, looked westward from the crest of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in 1784 he could not have guessed that in the next thirty- 
two years of travel he would cover fully 170,000 miles up and 
down that immense territory, much of which had at that time 
felt no human tread save that of the Indian's moccasin. Only 
one year earlier Britain had ceded to the new "United States" 
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all her territory between the Appalachian Mountains and the 
Mississippi River, except Florida. This went to Spain, who 
ceded it to the United States thirty-six years later. 

Many other men as intrepid and vigorous as Asbury, although 
less famous, carried the gospel to the turbulent pioneers on the 
ever advancing frontier. The McGee brothers, for instance, 
gathered hundreds of families in Kentucky into a camp meeting. 
The Kentucky Revival, as it is still called, affected the frontier 
for many hundreds of miles and then stirred new vitality even 
in the settled cities of the East. 

Spending most of their lives on horseback, Asbury and these 
other pioneer preachers braved blizzards and blazing heat, 
climbed over mountain passes, threaded their way along forest 
trails, and swam flooded rivers to reach scattered farmsteads, 
mining camps, and ranches. They were educators as well as 
preachers, pressing the settlers to build a school alongside the 
church. 

They were backed up by newly created missionary organiza- 
tions. The first national General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in 1789 in its first resolution decided to send "mission- 
aries to the frontier." In 1792 the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church created a committee for "support- 
ing missions to preach the Gospel on the frontier of the United 
States." More downright still in its language was the new Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut, formed in 1798 by the Congre- 
gational churches in that state "to Christianize the Heathen in 
North America, and to support and promote Christian knowl- 
edge in the new settlements within the United States/' Within 
thirty years that one society sent two hundred missionaries into 
territory reaching from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 

As the frontiers were pushed farther and farther westward, 
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pioneers of the Christian faith joined the cavalcades winding 
through mountain passes and over the plains of the Middle 
West; Marcus and Narcissa Whitman, bound with Henry and 
Eliza Spaulding for distant Oregon; Jason Lee, who also "hit 
the Oregon Trail" on his way to the Flathead Indians; John 
Mason Peek, who followed the trails of Missouri and Illinois; 
and Sheldon Jackson, who traveled in North America by burro, 
stagecoach, snowshoes, dog team, canoe, and train the equiva- 
lent of twenty-four times around the world. These are but a few 
of the great company of sturdy missionaries whose adventures 
became a part of the history of the Far West. 

As a boy Sheldon Jackson (1834-1909) read with glowing 
eyes the story and diary of David Brainerd, whose short life had 
burned out for the Indians. As a twenty-five-year-old minister in 
missionary service under the Presbyterian Board of Domestic 
Missions, Jackson swung westward in 1859 after the retreating 
Indians to the then vast open country between the Mississippi 
and Lower Missouri and the Rocky Mountains. He found him- 
self in the thick of the "covered wagon" trek of the rugged white 
adventurers lured by the hope of gold and the hardy pioneers 
out to develop the boundless fertile soil. Slight and short in build 
and with thick spectacles hiding his weak eyes, he became a riot- 
ously welcomed friend of cowboys in rowdy saloons and "firing- 
from-the-hip" toughs in mining camps, as well as of soldiers in 
forts, families in lonely farmsteads, and Indians on their reserva- 
tions and in the pueblos of New Mexico. 

Never daunted by personal peril or stubborn obstacles, this 
unconventional "superintendent of missions," with his head- 
quarters at Denver, established countless churches and secured 
ministers for them, created Sunday schools, recruited teachers, 
and proclaimed the necessity of temperance. Of his further 
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work for Indians and Eskimos in Alaska we shall hear in the 
next chapter. 

So well did the Protestant churches thus rise to the challenge 
o the frontier that, as each new western state passed from ado- 
lescence into mature membership in the Union, its churches 
began to leaven its life as effectively as did those in the East. The 
voice of the Protestant church became an increasingly impres- 
sive factor in guiding the expanding life of the country. 

In the Second Awakening nothing was more startling than 
the stirring of new life in the colleges. The first movement 
sprang from the memorable "haystack prayer meeting." In the 
summer of 1806 a little group of Williams College students, 
taking refuge under a haystack during a thunderstorm, were 
led, after prayer, to bind themselves in a pact to take the gospel 
of Christ to the far corners of the earth. The movement for 
foreign missions started by these undergraduates induced many 
others to offer themselves for service overseas. From the 1850's 
onward the intercollegiate Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. became 
a potent Christian force in American colleges. One hundred stu- 
dents, gathered at a Bible study summer school at Mount Her- 
mon, near Northfield, Massachusetts, in 1886, created the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, an organization 
that was ultimately to enlist over twenty thousand young gradu- 
ates for missionary service. These were but a few expressions of 
the widespread new life among youth. 

"Give me . . . your huddled masses yearning to breathe free" 
are words engraved on the Statue of Liberty that looks out 
toward Europe from New York Harbor. Of the titanic tide of 
28,000,000 people who either fled from poverty or oppression or 
leaped to the adventure of a new beginning in America between 
1821 and 1910, by far the greatest number were not of the 
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British nor French stocks that had sent the early settlers. Those 
new immigrants brought the rites of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church from Russia, the Balkans, and Greece; of the Roman 
Catholic Church from Poland and Italy; and of the Armenian, 
Coptic, and Syrian churches from the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Numerous Lutheran and Calvinistic Protestants came from the 
Scandinavian lands, from Holland and Germany, while Ireland 
sent great numbers of Roman Catholics. In 1910, in thousands 
of little towns all across the prairies and around the lakes, the 
large church, capable of seating the entire population, could 
be seen crowded to the doors on Sunday by the descendants of 
these Christians, still worshiping after the manner and often 
in the language of their European ancestors. As the years went 
on multitudes lapsed into secularism, and were therefore far 
more resistant to Christianity than the unreached animist. 

Canada faced similar problems. She shared with the United 
States the population of Indian tribes, the waves of migration, 
and the advancing frontier. But up to 1910 the non-French 
Canadian was predominantly of British stock, which resulted 
in a reproduction of the standard denominations of the British 
Isles, and, in general, a lack of the new denominations that came 
into existence upon the soil of the United States, such as the 
Disciples of Christ, the Churches of Christ Scientist, the Mor- 
mon, and so on. Nor did Canada go through the "Wild West" 
phase, mainly because the westward trek came later when rail- 
ways were already laid and agriculture was being mechanized. 

Probably from these causes springs the fact that the life of 
Christianity in Canada has tended to move forward on an even 
keel at a steady pace, with no pagan lurches or spectacular reviv- 
als. The church in Canada commemorates the heroic lives of 
many fine pioneers. 
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James Evans ( 1801-1846) as a young man came from England 
to join his family in Canada. After working among the Indians 
north of the Great Lakes for several years, he was approached by 
the Hudson's Bay Company, who needed a preacher to answer 
the Indians' demand for the white man's Book. With the boyish 
spirit of adventure that marked all his enterprises, he moved wife 
and household thousands of miles across Canada to Lake Winni- 
peg in what is now Manitoba. Then by canoe and dog team he 
traveled through the frozen wastes of the Northwest, as far as the 
Mackenzie River, visiting the outlying posts and preaching to 
the Cree Indians. With amazing inventiveness he molded type 
from the lead lining of tea chests and printed Bible passages in 
the Cree language, using birch bark as paper. These "pages" 
were sewed by the Indian women into books, and today at Vic- 
toria University in Toronto one may see one of these volumes. 

When Evans reached Lake Winnipeg in 1840, he found await- 
ing him Robert TeniU Rundle, who had been sent out from 
England to help him. Rundle was assigned to the area around 
Fort Edmonton, far in the north, where he began the journeys 
that were to take him hundreds of miles through the wilderness. 
A tenderfoot in that fearful solitude, he was plagued by frostbite 
and snow blindness during the long winters, and in the summers 
mosquitoes added to his discomfort. But his unflagging deter- 
mination to preach the gospel of Christ kept him going and 
engraved his name forever in Canadian history. Today at Banff 
the visitor is shown a lofty, snow-capped peak bearing the name 
"Mount Rundle" a fitting monument to the living influence of 
this heroic missionary. 

A few years later, in 1865, William Bompas left England on 
the first stage of a journey that was to take him to still more dis- 
tant territory Alaska. There he traveled over a vast territory, 
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living with the widely scattered Indian tribes, preaching, heal- 
ing, and learning the Indian languages. Against his will he was 
made the first bishop of Northwest Canada, but even his newly 
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elevated position did not stop his journeys. Famine among the 
Indians led the bishop to plan and organize mission farms in the 
fertile valley of the Peace River. Few men have so loved and 
understood the Indian people as Bishop Bompas and to the end 
of his long life of service they returned his love. 
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It was to the deep-sea fishermen of Labrador that Wilfred 
Grenfell brought his doctor's skill in 1892. In small hospital 
ships he sailed through the blinding fog and treacherous cur- 
rents off that rocky coast, bringing to the hundreds of fisherf oik 
in isolated villages their only hope of aid in time of sickness and 
accident. For fifty years, until his death in 1940, he organized 
hospitals, started cooperative stores, fought liquor dealers, 
founded schools, and taught the people to make the most of 
Labrador's short summer so that vegetables might be provided 
for the undernourished children. In 1927 King George V made 
him Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George, but as Sir Wilfred Grenfell he remained the same 
simple-mannered and selfless man who had set forth on his first 
voyage of mercy thirty-five years earlier. 

The startling growth of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States and Canada during this period springs from three 
facts : its powerful educational grip on its people through schools 
and orphanages; the papacy, which gave them a strong sense of 
world fellowship; and the higher birth rate among Roman Cath- 
olics. By 1900 the Roman Catholic Church in the United States 
claimed twelve millions, bringing it from almost the smallest 
group in 1783 to one that was larger than any single Protestant 
denomination. 

Three considerable waves of non-Christian immigrants came 
to the United States during the nineteenth century. Between 
1818 and 1914 the Jewish population rose from about 3,000 
to about 3,000,000. The persistent longing of most of these fugi- 
tives from persecution is to be assimilated into the North Amer- 
ican way of life, but singularly little positive Christian approach 
was made to them in the nineteenth century. 

More constructive and dynamic efforts were made to reach 
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with the Christian gospel the two other groups of non-Christian 
immigrantsthe Chinese and Japanese. Their numbers were 
limited by the pressure of public opinion, which led the govern- 
ment to erect barriers. The Chinese numbered 35,000 in 1860 
and 90,000 in 1900. The Japanese immigration of less than a 
thousand a year before 1891 rose steeply until by 1910 they num- 
bered 90,000. The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. did strategic work 
among the far eastern students who began to flock to American 
universities; while the churches by their sympathetic attitude to 
the Asiatic citizens, who desired to adopt American ways and 
speech, brought considerable numbers into the Christian 
community. 

The amazing growth of the churches all across North America 
has had-and will continue to exercise startling influence upon 
the world expansion of the Christian church. The resultant 
many millions of Baptists, Lutherans, Methodists, and others in 
North America were destined in the twentieth century to out- 
number their denominational fellow churchmen in the whole of 
the rest of the world combined. From the United States and 
Canada they have launched and continue to send across to Asia 
and Africa many thousands of Christian missionaries evange- 
lists, educators, scholar-translators, physicians, nurses, agricul- 
turalists, and others. Such missionaries have established 
churches, schools, colleges, universities, and hospitals. Their 
finest leaders know that sheer numbers and financial resources 
are significant for the kingdom of God only when controlled and 
directed by utter sincerity of spirit and by readiness to serve the 
least and lowest as brothers and sisters in Christ. But, given 
those qualities, these churches, backed by the resources of North 
American Christianity, are of outstanding importance for the 
future of the world growth of the Christian community. 
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23. THE NEGRO AND THE INDIAN 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Captain Ball was a Yankee slaver, 

Blow, blow, blow the man down! 

He traded in niggers and loved Ms Saviour, 

Give me some time to blow the man down!* 

So shouted the sailors in their chanty as recorded in Stephen 
Vincent Benet's "John Brown's Body." 

Captain Ball, talking with his young mate in the cabin above 
the stinking hold in which the sweltering black captives from 
Africa lay moaning in their shackles, defended his dreadful 
calling: 

The pay's good, but it's the Lord's work, too. 

We're spreading the Lord's seed spreading His seed.** 

Preposterous though the slaver's moral self-defense of himself 
as a missionary was, the facts were to be at long last as he 
stated "we're spreading the Lord's seed." The millions of slave 
and free Negroes who entered the Christian church in the 
United States between 1790 and 1900 were as numerous as all 
the converts in Asia and Africa combined during that period. 

*From "J onn Brown's Body," in Selected Works of Stephen Vincent Benet, pub- 
lished by Rinehart & Company, Inc. Copyright, 1927, 1928, by Stephen Vincent 
Benet Used by permission. 

**Ibid. 
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In 1790 the Negroes in the United States totaled 757,208; they 
numbered 9,827,763 in 1910 when as large a proportion of their 
race as of the whites were church members. 

One reason for this mass movement to Christianity was that 
the church was the only place where the slave could express his 
unquenchable longing for freedom and be in absolute control 
of his own life. Another was that the Negro, religious by temper- 
ament, naturally adopted the faith of his white master. Most 
potent, in a positive way, was the new rise of active Christianity 
among the white people in America the Second Awakening 
already described. The white masters, stirred by the revival, 
spread the movement among their Negro slaves; and the new 
missionary forces created institutions of Christian education 
among the Negroes. 

The American Missionary Association was founded in Al- 
bany, New York, in 1846 by vehement fighters against slavery, 
as "an independent, non-sectarian organization committed to 
the removal of caste wherever its sins were found." During its 
early decades it founded and supported Christian colleges in 
the South, some of which grew into universities; in addition, 
scores of boarding schools and thousands of day schools were 
developed. Above all the other gifts of this education was the 
creation of an educated Negro Christian leadership with integ- 
rity and initiative. 

A supreme example of outstanding Negro leadership was 
Booker T. Washington (1859-1915), founder of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. That this man, born in slavery, became one of the greatest 
American leaders, white or colored, produced in the South 
since the Civil War was due to the fact that his native gifts were 
developed by white Christians whose praises he never tired of 
singing. The greatest of these was Samuel Chapman Armstrong, 
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who was appointed as principal of the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute in 1867. Under his wise guidance it be- 
came an outstanding coeducational leadership training institute 
that blended skilled craftsmanship and agriculture with aca- 
demic study, all in the process of creating sterling Christian 
Negro manhood and womanhood. 

Much more baffling than the Negro to the Christian forces in 
the United States was the Indian. Although few in numbers com- 
pared with the Negro, the Indian was much more widely scat- 
tered in every state in the union. He was, in his seminomadic, 
hunting life, almost as elusive as a cloud. He was still absorbed 
in his own inherited religious beliefs, which were woven into 
tribal customs to which he was strongly attached. He spoke 
almost as many languages as there were tribes. Worst of all, the 
fierce guerrilla warfare between white colonist and Indian had 
built up a forbidding rampart of ill will. White aggression, in the 
search for gold, oil, or rich soil, forcibly dispossessed Indian 
groups. The colonist's "fire water" and other vices corrupted a 
people who had built up no resistance to them. That the Indians 
endured at all and that thousands of individuals knew a richer 
life than their forefathers had dreamed of was, to a large degree, 
due to the missionary, who tried to protect him from exploitation 
and help him to adjust to new ways of life. 

By 1913 between a third and a half of the Indians in the Union 
were at least nominally Christian or were under Christian influ- 
ences. In some cases the new faith was adopted mainly as a part 
of the new order brought by the white man, and for many con- 
verts their change of faith involved little modification in their 
way of life or morals. In other tribes Christianity brought about 
striking spiritual and moral changes. Indian clergy were trained 
and ordained, and self-supporting congregations developed. 
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The Bible was translated in whole or in part into several Indian 
vernaculars, 

In 1877, Sheldon Jackson sailed north by the "inland passage" 
to Alaska, which the United States had bought from Russia ten 
years earlier. He went in response to a letter from an American 
soldier in Fort Wrangell. Eight Christian Indian woodcutters 
from British Columbia had preached to their fellow Indians in 
Alaska, opened a school, and won many from witchcraft and 
devil dances to the Christian life. "Come and help them/' said 
the soldier's letter. 

Jackson went across the icy wastes by dog team and among 
the scattered islands by canoe. For almost three decades he 
labored there, opening schools, building churches, starting mis- 
sion stations, and calling ministers. He laid siege to Congress un- 
til in 1885 it voted him twenty-five thousand dollars for schools 
in Alaska and made him General Agent for Education. Then he 
called a heroic band of Christian teachers to go into "the great 
white silence" to teach the Indians and Eskimos. 

His most dramatic achievement sprang from his indignation 
when he discovered that the Eskimos of Alaska were being 
starved to death because the American commercial companies 
were killing or driving away the whales, walruses, seals, and sal- 
mon on which they lived. He tried to persuade the United States 
government to bring over tame reindeer from Siberia and teach 
Eskimo youths how to tend them. Furious at the delays of Con- 
gress, he collected over two thousand dollars, traveled thou- 
sands of miles in Siberia, and in 1891 brought across the first herd 
of domesticated reindeer ever seen in America. Congress was 
convinced and voted money for more reindeer; the American 
Christian missionary had saved a whole people from extinction 
through selfish commercialism. 
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24. UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS 

FIVE years before the American colonists fired the first volley in 
their war for independence, James Cook, in the three-cornered 
hat of a British naval lieutenant, sailed his tubby, two-masted 
bark Endeavour into a harbor that no white man had ever 
entered. His scientists found so many unusual and interesting 
plants there that he called it Botany Bay. He hoisted the Union 
Jack, and Australia, the largest island and the smallest continent 
in the world, became a British possession. 

Eighteen years later Britain sent a shipload of exiles to start a 
colony of convicts there. Australians today are rightly indignant 
at the common statement that these first colonists were "crimi- 
nals," for many had been driven to theft by want and others 
were political rebels against an evil social order in Britain. 

William Wilberforee, the great social reformer, was quick to 
see the need at Botany Bay for religious leadership, and he 
urged the British government to send out missionary chaplains. 
Samuel Marsden (1764-1838), an Anglican clergyman, inspired 
by David Brainerd's heroic work among the North American 
Indians, sailed in 1793 to Botany Bay as a chaplain. In the next 
forty-five years he did more than any other man to spread Chris- 
tianity in Australia and New Zealand. 

Tirelessly he and the missionaries whom he recruited fought 
drunkenness, moral laxity, and cruelty among the settlers in Aus- 
tralia. They created churches and built Christian schools, some 
at Marsden's own expense. The Protestants of Australia very 
early took much of the initiative in founding and supporting 
churches and produced and trained most of their own Christian 
leadership. 
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The worst elements among the white settlers, however, con- 
demned the "black fellows," as the dark brown Australian abori- 
gines are called, as useless, brute savages and treated them with 
such cruelty that in the island group of Tasmania, just south of 
Australia, the white man's pressure actually destroyed a whole 
people. The fact that some 75,000 Australian aborigines now sur- 
vive there were 300,000 in 1788 is due to the Christian forces 
set in motion by Marsden. By the end of the nineteenth century 
they began again to increase in numbers and to move toward 
becoming a self-respecting part of the life of the new Australian 
nation. 

Australian planters, baffled by the absence of cheap labor, 
sent "blackbirders" among the Pacific islands. With worthless 
gifts they lured unsuspecting men and even girls of the primitive 
tribes on board their ships. Then these "Kanaka' 7 laborers, as 
they were called, Were carried back to Australia, where they 
toiled as virtual serfs. The blazing fury of the islanders, power- 
less to follow these kidnaped victims, was again and again 
vented in bludgeoning to death the next white man to land with 
tragic consequences, as we shall see, for missionaries visiting 
them with a message of protection and good will. In 1891 a 
Christian mission was begun among the Kanakas, who, forcibly 
removed from their native surroundings, proved very receptive 
to the gospel. In 1904 the federal government of Australia not 
only forbade the entry of more Kanaka laborers, but sent most 
of those in Australia back to their island homes. 

Across twelve hundred miles of unusually turbulent ocean the 
indomitable Marsden at the age of fifty sailed eastward to New 
Zealand in 1814. There he began the task of planting the Chris- 
tian faith among the brave, intelligent Maoris before white colo- 
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nists came to try to exploit them. Tribal wars, exceptionally 
disastrous because some chiefs had secured white men's guns, 
made it very difficult for the missionaries whom Marsden had 
recruited to preach and teach, but they had the joy by 1839 of 
persuading the tribal kings to make peace. They had ahready 
brought a number of leading Maoris into the Christian faith. 

In 1840 fewer than 2,000 whites lived in New Zealand. 
Twenty years later the settlers totaled 100,000. A shocking war 
broke out between Maoris and white settlers, because some colo- 
nists encroached on Maori land. Missionaries besieged the Brit- 
ish government with vehement protests against this land seizure, 
and also strove to stop the fighting. 

White civilization broke down the Maori system of tabu, the 
threats of punishment by the spirits for breaches of custom, 
which was the mainspring of their old morality. Missionaries 
fought the consequent immorality by teaching the new morality 
of the Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule. They fought 
the white man's "fire water." They built up a new Maori culture 
by reducing the language to writing, developing a literature in 
it, including the translation of the Bible, by opening schools and 
introducing valuable new crops and domestic animals. By the 
end of the nineteenth century 99 per cent of the Maoris were 
attached to the Christian church, though still like the rest of us 
with much to learn about the full meaning of the faith. 

Because of the persistent fight on their behalf by Christian 
missionary forces the Maoris became closely woven into the tap- 
estry of New Zealand life, to a greater degree than is true of 
aboriginal peoples in any other area of the world where the 
white colonist has become dominant. No race discrimination is 
recognized. Healthier and more prosperous, their numbers are 
increasing. Their elected representatives sit in Parliament on 
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equal terms with, the white man, and at times a Maori of out- 
standing leadership becomes a cabinet minister. 

The story that we have now followed in the United States of 
America, in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand shows that by 
long odds the greatest power in preventing pagan white profit- 
eers and exploiters from grinding primitive peoples down and 
in the end exterminating them has been the influence of Chris- 
tian missionaries. Both through individuals like Sheldon Jackson 
and Samuel Marsden and through societies and boards as an 
organized force, Christians have based their fight on the belief 
that under God the Father all men of all races are of equal and 
priceless value. The world-wide spread of that belief in the 
rights of every person which is created by the Christian faith 
and has been put into practice through Christian pioneers has 
achieved a revolution that has changed history. This belief has 
gradually swung the holders of imperial power from using that 
power for greed toward using it for the benefit of the people 
under their rule: first for their protection, then for their develop- 
ment, and at last for their self-government on a far higher level 
than they could ever have achieved alone. 



25. "THE ASTONISHING CLUSTERS" 

"BEHOLD the astonishing clusters of the South Sea Islands!" 
exclaimed George Burder as he called upon Christians to sail to 
those newly discovered islands before traders could exploit or 
governments control them. 

Among the greatest and most versatile of the large number of 
missionaries who responded to the challenge of this new world 
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of primitive brown peoples was John Williams (1796-1839), 
who sailed from England at the age of twenty with his still 
younger wife. Moving on from island to island, he reduced one 
language after another to writing, translated the Gospels into 
those languages, printed and bound them himself, and trained 
converted cannibals to be Christian teachers. An inventive 
craftsman, he built churches, schools, successive houses for his 
family, wooden bellows for a forge, machines for crushing sugar 
cane, and, most astounding of all, a ship with the help of only 
three tools and no iron but a rusty anchor chain. In it he sailed 
thousands of miles over the Pacific. The crown of all his achieve- 
ments was to inspire island Christians to become missionaries to 
other pagan islands. 

In 1839 Williams sailed far westward from Polynesia ("the 
many islands"), populated by brown people among whom he 
had spent his life, to Melanesia ("the islands of the blacks"). 
Landing on Erromanga in the New Hebrides, he little knew that 
evil white "blackbirders" had recently landed there and kid- 
naped young men and girls to carry them back as slaves on 
Australian plantations. In their blind fury the Erromangans 
clubbed John Williams to death and ate his body, but those 
white pagans were really his murderers. Within fifteen years 
after his death over fifty brown Polynesian teacher-pastors had 
lost their lives to the black Melanesian islanders. Other brown 
missionaries succeeded them, eventually bringing in rich har- 
vests to the Christian church. 

An American, Hiram Bingham (1831-1908), son of a mission- 
ary in Hawaii, sailed in 1857 to the Gilbert Islands in Micronesia 
("the little islands") and with his dauntless wife realized a total 
achievement never before or since accomplished. He reduced 
the language to writing, made a dictionary of it, then a grammar, 
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then, through long years of labor, translated the whole of the 
Bible into that language straight from the Hebrew and Greek. 
At last, with his eyesight and strength failing, with his wife shar- 
ing the proofreading of every verse, he saw the whole Bible 
through the press. That Bible has fed the energies of the Gilber- 
tese church through over a century of testing. 

In 1848 a young Canadian, John Geddie ( 1815-1872 ) , arrived 
on the New Hebridean island of Aneityum with his wife and 
three children, a printing press, and a medicine chest. There, in 
spite of attempts on his life, he carried on work similar to that of 
John Williams, and at last had the joy of seeing Christians from 
Aneityum go as missionaries to other islands. "When he came to 
the island in 1848," the islanders wrote, "there was not a single 
Christian; when he left in 1872 there was not a single heathen." 

John Coleridge Patteson (1827-1871) became the first Bishop 
of Melanesia in 1861. A splendid navigator and brilliant linguist, 
he sailed from island to island recruiting promising teen-age 
boys whom he trained in a college on Norfolk Island to be mis- 
sionaries to their own people. One day in 1871 his dead body 
floated out in a canoe from an island where a short time before 
white "blackbirders" had kidnaped five youths after winning 
the confidence of the islanders by falsely claiming to be friends 
of Patteson. In his body were five wounds, and a palm leaf with 
five knots tied in it lay on his breast. Again, it was evil white men 
who really killed the pioneer of Christ. 

Up to the end of the nineteenth century Spain refused to allow 
Protestant missionaries to enter any of the Philippine islands, 
and even Spanish Bibles could only be smuggled in. The first 
American Protestant missionaries entered when the United 
States in 1898 took over the government from Spain. 

By 1911, 200 missionaries of numerous denominations, 
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with vigorous Sunday schools and youth movements, had 
won 80,000 members and adherents from the non-Christian 
population as well as to a lesser degree from lapsed Roman 
Catholics. Furthermore, the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Philippines was stung from its torpor by the new challenge of 
Protestant missionary enterprise there. 

By the end of the eighteenth century the Dutch government 
had elbowed the Portuguese and Spanish Roman Catholic rule 
out of the Indonesian archipelago, which would on the map of 
the United States stretch from New York past San Francisco 
into the Pacific. The Netherlands Missionary Society, founded 
in 1797, trained able missionaries in Holland and sent some Ger- 
mans trained in Switzerland. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century the Dutch government discouraged missionary 
work as annoying to the Moslems under their rule and as hostile 
to the then ruthless exploitation of the natives; but the rising tide 
of Christian enthusiasm in the Netherlands at last drove the 
government to admit missionaries. 

In East Java a Russian artist married a Javanese princess early 
in die nineteenth century. Their son, C. L. Coolen, a planter, 
preached the gospel to his Moslem neighbors and workers in 
East Java. He inherited from his mother the fascinating tech- 
nique of the puppet shadow-theater, beloved by all Javanese 
peasants, and used this to dramatize the Christian story and 
parables. The first Christians were baptized in 1843. Shadow- 
theater experts who were converted spread the truths of the gos- 
pel in drama to multitudes of illiterates. During the latter half 
of the nineteenth century two notable Dutch missionaries, the 
Kruyts, father and sou, trained preachers and teachers, raised 
the level of home life and of agriculture, brought in modern 
medicine, and organized stable Christian churches. These 
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churches were, and still are, the largest body of Christians con- 
verted from Islam in the world. 

Simultaneously, the most sensational conversion of hundreds 
of thousands of cannibals ever achieved was carried through on 
the Batak plateau of Sumatra under the remarkable leadership 
of a German missionary, Ludwig Nommensen ( 1834-1918 ), in a 
half century of work. When he died, the Batak church had 
schools and leper hospitals and supported its own missionaries to 
the unconverted millions around it. Nommensen's translation of 
the Bible steadily strengthened the Bataks' grasp of the faith. 
Today the Protestant Christians number over 460,000. 

Looking across the stupendous sweep of the thousands of 
islands in the South Pacific and Indonesia, we see that in the 
nineteenth century Christianity achieved the most dramatic 
transformation ever effected over so wide an area in so short a 
time by any faith. Many serious evils survived. New vices 
entered with Western "civilization." But over all that area save 
in the hinterland of New Guinea and of some of the larger New 
Hebrides Christianity, in wiping out the terror- worship of cruel 
gods, destroyed practices like infanticide, cannibalism, stran- 
gling widows, and intertribal war. Christ transformed the lives 
of uncounted individuals and created missionaries out of canni- 
bals. The church through its missionaries fought the grasping 
paganism of white economic imperialism and created literacy 
and new literature. Christianity thus began a process of trying to 
shape a new pattern of society among these peoples, based on 
Jesus* teaching of the value of each person as a child of God liv- 
ing with others of all races in harmonious community. 

Thousands of miles to the west from Sumatra, across the 
Indian Ocean, lies Madagascar, about twice the size of the main 
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island of Japan. Racially cousins to the Malays, the Malagasy 
have some blood from East Africa, only two hundred miles away 
to the west. At the dawn of the nineteenth century they were 
spirit worshipers,, animists, but with no temples, idols, nor 
priests, and no regular periods of worship. 

A resourceful Welshman, David Jones ( 1797-1841 ) , sent out 
by the London Missionary Society in 1818, succeeded in getting 
the predominant ruler from his capital at Antananarivo to ask for 
skilled artisans as missionaries. The King also sent ten Malagasy 
boys to England to be educated, and allowed Jones to conduct a 
school for youths of princely blood. Christianity spread rapidly 
after the New Testament was printed in Malagasy in 1830. After 
the King died, the Queen ordered every missionary out of the 
island in 1836 and for twenty-five years tried to stamp out Chris- 
tianity. She had Malagasy Christians speared, poisoned, burned 
to death, stoned, and hurled over cliffs. The Christians divided 
their Bibles into books, hiding them in caves and trees and meet- 
ing by night to read them. To the amazement of the missionary 
who hastened to Madagascar as soon as the Queen died, the 
Christians had more than doubled in number during this cruel 
persecution. 

The new Queen and her husband were baptized in 1868, lead- 
ing a mass movement to Christianity. Five Protestant mission 
boards one American, three British, and one Norwegian were 
at work by 1895, alongside a group of Jesuits. France declared 
Madagascar a French colony in 1896, and sternly discouraged 
the British missionaries, demanding that French be taught in all 
mission schools. The French Protestants, relatively small though 
their number was in France, by 1908 supported more mission- 
aries in Madagascar than any other society. 

In 1905 a bitter anti-Christian French governor general did 
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his best to strangle all Christian movements in Madagascar- 
Protestant and Roman Catholic alike and to revive the old tri- 
bal pagan cults. Yet the number of Christians, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, increased; the Protestant adherents in 1908 num- 
bered 218,000, including 66,000 communicant church members, 
while the Roman Catholics claimed about 200,000 baptized 
persons. 




26. "NOW, SIR, I COME 

TO AFRICA" 

"AND now, Sir, I come to Africa/' The ringing voice and flash- 
ing eyes of William Pitt in 1791 held even the oratory-hardened 
House of Commons spellbound as he challenged Britain to end 
first the slave trade and then slavery itself. 

Tropical Africa was being bled to death by professedly Chris- 
tian Britons, Europeans, and Americans, who were buying black 
men and women, boys and girls, from remorseless Arab slavers, 
and even inciting tribes to raid other tribes and to capture still 
more human cargo for the slave ships. The campaigns of Wflber- 
force and the speeches of Pitt opened on the stage of Africa the 
fight of the truly Christian white man against the evil white man 
on which we have already gazed in Australasia and the South 
Pacific. The slave trade was declared illegal for all British sub- 
jects in 1807 and abolished by all other European powers by 
1836, 

John Philip arrived in Cape Town in 1819 and opened the fight 
against the exploitation of the natives by whites in South Africa. 
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As head of the new enterprise of the London Missionary Society 
there, he fought for the exclusion of lawless white traders and 
especially liquor merchants from the lands of the African chiefs. 
He proved, from the results of the missionary schools, that 
blacks showed equal development with whites when given equal 
opportunities. His international statesmanship guided the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the 
Paris Evangelical Missionary Society, and the German (Rhen- 
ish) Missionary Society to open up fresh fields for the gospel in 
Africa. 

The burly, bearded Scot, Robert Moffat (1795-1883), with 
his original slogan, "The Bible and the Plough for Africa/* fol- 
lowed Philip and pushed north to Kuraman near the edge of the 
Kalahari Desert. He taught Africans to grow new crops, build 
good houses, and rear healthy children as Christians, and gave 
them, as the result of incredible industry, the whole Bible in 
their own language. From idle and semistarved people this 
Scottish gardener developed Christian African gardeners, car- 
penters, iron smiths, cattle-raisers, builders, and printers. 

David Livingstone (1813-1873), the most famous hero in the 
history of Christian missions in Africa, having worked his way 
up from the mill, through night school to university, took his 
degree as a doctor, was ordained as a minister, and sailed to 
South Africa in 1840. He crossed the blistering wastes of the 
Kalahari Desert and started those epic explorations that opened 
up Africa, as he put it, to "Christianity and commerce." 

The eyes of America, Britain, and Europe were riveted on 
Africa as Livingstone's scientifically recorded discoveries 
opened the marvels of the vast continent to their gaze. Immense 
as was the value of those explorations, the towering greatness of 
Livingstone was that he burned with a constant flame of devo- 
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tion to the well-being of the African, set a noble standard of 
integrity for the conduct of the white man, and inflamed the 
English-speaking world with determination to end the slave 
trade, which was still carried on by Arabs from across the Red 
Sea. 

Between the death of Livingstone in 1873 and the end of the 
century, Britain and the powers of Europe carved up Africa like 
a gigantic Thanksgiving turkey. They arrived at an agreement in 
Berlin in 1885 to regulate the "scramble for Africa/' and by 1900 
some eleven million square miles had come under white rule- 
British, French, German, Belgian, Portuguese, and Italian. The 
control of the lives of over a hundred million human beings had 
thus been grasped by governments and industrialists, whose 
main motive was gain for themselves and not the service of the 
people; but all of them were committed to the abolition of slav- 
ery. They set to work to secure rubber for our tires, tin for our 
canning, gold for our currency, diamonds for our engagement 
rings, cocoa for our chocolate, palm oil for our soap and lubri- 
cants. Everybody from San Francisco to Berlin and from Glas- 
gow to Rome began to use the products of the labor of Africans. 

So world commerce started to tear into rags the delicate fabric 
of African tribal life every thread of which has always been col- 
ored by belief in and appeals to the spirit world. Primitive Afri- 
can religion is an intricate system of social customs controlled by 
the "magic" of witch doctors and by tribal councils and guided 
by the shadowy spirits of the ancestors. In many ways tribal life 
in Africa is similar to that of the South Pacific. It can no more 
survive the ruthless drive of a mechanistic, materialistic civiliza- 
tion than a Persian carpet could resist a tractor plow. 

To try to cope with the colossal problem created by foreign 
influence, Christian leadership in Europe, Britain, and America 
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undertook to carry to the African the only power that can con- 
serve the marvelous community spirit of African tribal life and 
give to it the power to grow in the twentieth-century world the 
good news that the Creator of the universe, the Father of spirits, 
has revealed his love in Jesus Christ, his Son, the Great Chief of 
the world tribe of his disciples. 

"Do you carry on the work which I have begun. I leave it with 
you/' were the last words to be spoken publicly by Livingstone 
before he left for the journey that ended in his death in the equa- 
torial forest. Addressed to the students of Cambridge University, 
this challenge inspired the British universities to create in 1858 
the Universities* Mission to Central Africa, for the purpose of 
taking the gospel to the tribes near Lake Nyasa. The first party 
was led into the interior by Livingstone himself; but misfortunes 
forced the members to transfer their efforts to Zanzibar. Here a 
beautiful cathedral was built on the site of the old slave market 
where Livingstone had once seen men, women, and children 
sold like cattle. Eventually the original objective was reached 
and a powerful church was founded in Nyasaland. 

Another pioneer enterprise in Nyasaland named its central 
mission station Blantyre after Livingstone's birthplace; while 
the Livingstonia Mission, with its emphasis on Christian educa- 
tion, was also created in response to Livingstone's challenge. 

In Uganda, Alexander Mackay (1842-1890), with white and 
African colleagues, laid the foundations of a great Christian 
church, which, in that part of Africa alone, grew to hundreds of 
thousands with its own clergy. An African cathedral on the top 
of a hill towers above the tomb of the cruel king who burned 
alive some of Mackay 's boy converts in his futile attempt to 
destroy the then infant church. 

Farther south the hardy son of a French Protestant, Frangois 
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Coillard (18344904), carried French Protestantism northward 
from one great tribe, the Basuto, to another, the Barotse, against 
persecution, treachery, and vice in the area that is now Northern 
Rhodesia. 

In the areas east and west of the Rhodesias, Portugal exercised 
an inefficient, oppressive rule that encouraged virtual slave labor 
to develop sugar and cacao plantations. French Roman Catholic 
fathers in the last third of the nineteenth century developed a 
church that by 1914 numbered some 29,000 Christians in Angola 
(West Africa). Devoted Protestant pioneers entered from the 
United States and Canada as well as from Britain, but met with 
meager success during this period. 

The vast basin of the Congo Riveralmost as large as Europe 
west of Russia fell largely to Belgium. This predominantly 
Roman Catholic government favored its own missionaries but 
permitted some remarkably vigorous pioneering by foreign Prot- 
estants. Their character is suggested by the nickname given to 
the first pioneer, Thomas Comber Vianga-Vianga, Mr. Always- 
on-the-go. The terrible toll of deaths from fever and the horrors of 
the steaming tropical jungle and of the lower and upper reaches 
of the Congo failed to daunt the successive groups of eager 
missionaries. By 1914, through the use of specially built small 
steamers, some only drawing one foot of water, reinforced by 
the new knowledge of how to fight tropical diseases, churches 
had been founded on a long strategic line up the river, with 
schools, new literature in the different languages, and medical 
service. 

North of the Congo, the vast Cameroons were handed over to 
German rule in 1887. Already British missionaries had been 
working there for some thirty years. The great pioneer, Alfred 
Saker (1814-1880), had reduced a number of languages to writ- 
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ing and translated the Bible into them, prepared literature, ini- 
tiated schools, designed and constructed churches, schools, and 
houses, and by his vigorous preaching, brought many Africans 
into the Christian community. The German authorities made the 
situation impossible for British missionaries, who therefore 
transferred their work to the Basel Mission with its German- 
Swiss headquarters. The native peoples asked for catechists and 
schools in order to adjust themselves to the new culture, and 
well organized Christian churches developed. 

Nowhere in Africa are the numerous strains of race and reli- 
gion more complex than in the area west of the Cameroons. 
Nigeria, with a population approaching twenty millions, has in 
its northern area millions of Moslems with a strong racial strain 
from the Arab north; while full-blooded Negroes, whose religion 
is animism, predominate in the south. 

No more wonderful Christian leader has emerged from among 
the African peoples than the rescued slave lad, Samuel Adjai 
Crowther (c.1809-1891). He was educated at Freetown in 
Sierra Leone, which was founded as a Christian center of refuge 
and education for freed slaves. From 1857 onwards Crowther 
traveled up and down the Niger River on the missionary 
steamer. He fought such evils as the liquor that was brought in 
by the white man, and worked to abolish the cruel customs of 
animism like the murder of newborn twin babies and cannibal- 
ism. His alert brain, eager spirit, dauntless courage, rugged con- 
stitution, and incessant labor made Crowther so triumphantly 
successful in building the church in that region that he was in 
1864 consecrated in Canterbury Cathedral as Bishop of the 
Niger Territories. 

News of Livingstone's death prompted Mary Slessor ( 1848- 
1915) to volunteer for service in West Africa. The epic story of 
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her penetration into Okoyong, which had defied all earlier 
missionaries, shows a frail little woman, worn with fever, accom- 
panied by her five adopted black children laden with pots and 
pans, staggering along the muddy paths of leopard-infested for- 
ests. Yet so marvelously did her spirit triumph that the natives, 
after doing everything they could think of to drive her away, 
caine to call her "the White Queen of Okoyong." She continued 
for decades to go from village to village through areas where no 
white woman had been, preaching the gospel, fighting poison 
ordeal and the killing of twin babies, sheltering runaway slaves, 
and training young Africans to carry on Christian work. 

In this swift series of pictures we have watched the growth of 
the Christian movement bringing the gospel, education, litera- 
ture, and healing to African communities. By 1914, Christian 
missionaries were giving fully 95 per cent of all the education 
that Africans south of the Sahara were receiving and by far the 
greater part of the medical service. They were providing all the 
sparse literature available to the Africans and training thousands 
of them for the simple but effective leadership of their own peo- 
ple. Up to that time governments had been shamefully slow to 
provide these services for the Africans under their rule. 

In general, Roman Catholicism was the form of Christianity 
that prevailed in French, Belgian, Portuguese, and Spanish ter- 
ritories, although in most areas Protestantism was not forbidden. 
Protestant missions were most active in British and German pos- 
sessions. Missionaries came from America, Britain, Scandinavia, 
Germany, France, and Switzerland, as well as from white 
churches in South Africa. Gradually those missionaries were 
helping to bring to birth Christian tribal communities all across 
Africa. Like a line of impregnable fortifications, these communi- 
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ties were capable of stemming the southward missionary expan- 
sion of Islam as that religion was brought down from the 
Mediterranean shores of Africa by Moslem traders on their jour- 
neys across the Sahara Desert and up the Nile Valley. 




27. STONY GROUND 

OF ISLAM 

WHEN that fiery Moslem general spurred his horse into the 
Atlantic shouting for more territory to win for Mohammed, he 
had already helped to extend a stupendous Islamic empire. 
Many Christian churches had been subdued or destroyed before 
its onslaught, although strongly resistant bodies of Christians 
remained among the Arabs of the Lebanon in Syria and the 
Copts in Egypt. 

Suddenly, in the late nineteenth century, all was reversed. 
France conquered Tunisia, and later, in 1912, took control of 
Algeria. Spain ruled Morocco. Italy secured Libya and Cyren- 
aica with Eritrea. British power swept up the Nile to the vast 
spaces of the Sudan in 1896. Syria and Palestine, Transjordania 
(now the Hashiraite Kingdom of Jordan) and Mesopotamia 
(now Iraq), were torn from the Turkish Empire after World 
War I and put under League of Nations mandates controlled 
by France and Britain. In 1907, Russia and Britain divided Per- 
sia (Iran) into "spheres of influence." Already in India, Britain 
ruled nearly a hundred million Moslems. In all these lands by 
1914, "Christian" governments ruled Moslem peoples. Afghan- 
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istan, in her rock-ribbed mountain fastnesses, alone remained 
aloof and independent. 

Western Christianity, Roman Catholic and Protestant, could 
now freely send missionaries as evangelists, educators, and 
healers into those Moslem areas where previously they had been 
admitted if at allonly on sufferance. But the proud Moslems 
sullenly resented rale by "Christian" governments, which often 
used them as the tool of rival power politics and of commercial 
profit. So they proved on the whole stubbornly resistant to the 
appeal of the invading missionary forces. Vehement national- 
ist movements sprang to life and put the Moslem Crescent on 
their flags. If a Moslem became a Christian, he was branded as 
a traitor, not only to "the brotherhood of Islam" but to his nation- 
al fatherland. Indeed, in some Moslem countries today, for a 
Christian convert to be baptized is not only to cause himself 
to be disowned and economically starved out, but to put his very 
life in peril. Iran is a partial exception, largely because of 
the more mystical and less fanatical type of Islam prevailing 
there. 

Then, as now, infinite skill and understanding were called for 
to present the Christian gospel in those Moslem lands where 
the tides of Western science and commerce were sweeping over 
the sands of ancient tradition, and students of Mohammed's 
Koran yelled slogans from Marx's Das Kapital. Roughly speaking, 
four different approaches had to be made to four strongly con- 
trasted groups in the Moslem world. The Arab tribesman, with 
his camel and goats, living in low, long, black tents and wander- 
ing from grazing ground to oasis, was poles apart from the suave 
commercial and government effendi of Cairo, Algiers, Beirut, 
or Smyrna. The effendfs smartly cut coat and trousers marked 
his Western wordliness; the bright red fez on his head pro- 
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claimed his nationalism blended with a superficial Islam. Just as 
remote was the sinewy Arab peasant goading his two oxen to pull 
the wooden plow over his crudely cultivated acres from the sleek 
merchant of Damascus or Tripoli, measuring his bales of cloth, 
telephoning about his share in the gushing oil wells of the Per- 
sian Gulf, and, as an absentee landlord, bleeding the peasant 
white. 

Libraries could be filled with stories of the inventive and un- 
stinted self -giving of missionaries from the West and of Arab 
Christians themselves in this most exacting of all the world's 
Christian enterprises. We shall look at a very few. 

Among devout Moslems in remotest Arabia an American, 
Paul Harrison (1883- ), became the "desert doctor" whose 
lancet opened a way for the gospel and brought into being a 
tiny but devoted Christian church. 

In French North Africa, a statesman-like French Roman Cath- 
olic priest, Cardinal Lavigerie, in the 1870 ? s created a "comman- 
do" order of White Fathers and White Sisters trained in Arabic 
and the Koran. They worked all along the coastiands of Tuni- 
sia and Algeria. Some of their small number of Arab converts 
secured strong government protection for their lives by becom- 
ing naturalized French citizens. 

In spite of the frowns of French governors, some American 
Protestant missionaries also entered North Africa, to work es- 
pecially among the Berbers in the foothills of the Atlas Moun- 
tains, and translated the Bible into the Kabyle tongue. Lilias 
Trotteran artistic genius whom John Ruskin in her youth had 
hailed as the only supreme woman artist he had known gave 
a lifetime of saintly service as head of the Algiers Missions Band, 
which, in the first quarter of the twentieth century, won much 
affection among Arab women but few converts. 
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In Egypt the ancient Coptic Church had escaped destruction 
by protecting itself within an oyster shell of seclusion. Many 
Copts, imitating Moslem customs, veiled their women and even 
paid reverence to Islamic saints. Coptic Church services were 
in the ancient liturgy, which no modern Egyptian understood. 
The priests were largely ignorant. 

But the radiant Christian comradeship of such missionaries 
as Temple Gairdner (1873-1928) brought a lively desire for 
fresh advance to some Coptic leaders. Gairdner used his musical 
genius to collect hundreds of Oriental airs, and introduced them 
into the life of the church. He wrote poems and dramas of the 
Bible in classical Arabic that caused the authoritative literary 
journal of Egypt to call him a 'leading Arabic literary genius." 
In the colloquial Arabic of the market place he and a colleague 
wrote entrancing Christian stories for children. He threw him- 
self into the athletic and cultural program of the Y.M.C.A. He 
founded and edited in Egypt an influential magazine to interpret 
the East and West to each other. He pioneered in developing a 
church that would be at once Arabic and profoundly Christian. 
His world outlook was revealed in the superlative short book 
in which he interpreted the first real Protestant world missionary 
conference at Edinburgh in 1910. 

All around the semicircle of the eastern Mediterranean, 
American Christian education established a unique chain of 
Christian colleges and universities largely founded by American 
mission boards ranging from Cairo and Beirut to Tarsus, Smyr- 
na, and Constantinople. First-class Christian scholars and scien- 
tists began to bring to that Moslem world the startling facts and 
laws of science in medicine, dentistry, and engineering, as well 
as the political principles of democracy, within the setting of 
the Christian meaning of life. Many of the leaders of the new 
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reform movements that shook Turkey, Syria, and Egypt in the 
earlier years of die twentieth century were products of these 
American Christian educational institutions. 

Viscount Bryce, with his unexcelled knowledge of this region, 
once said that no invaders from the West into these areas had 
ever done the people any good except the Christian missionaries. 
They developed what Wendell Willkie called "a reservoir of good 
will/ 7 for America in particular. On the other hand, in the desire 
to retain the good will of the Moslem population the mission- 
aries refrained, in general (Iran is a notable exception), from 
active evangelism, and few of the products of the new educa- 
tion embraced the Christian faith. The Coptic Church in Egypt 
and the powerful churches in the Lebanon have managed during 
the centuries to maintain their considerable numbers without 
adding many new converts. The new churches in Moslem lands 
that arose as a result of modern evangelism were, by 1914, very 
small in numbers, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, but 
those who took the risk of changing their faith showed coura- 
geous devotion. 

28. THE CHURCH TAKES ROOT 
IN INDIA 

NEVER has one people thrust the fermenting leaven of com- 
mercial, mechanistic civilization into the mass of an ancient, 
meditative civilization as have the British in their one hundred 
and fifty years ended in 1948 of occupation of India. As one 
instance out of many, the vast system of communications con- 
structed by them over forty thousand miles of railway, by far 
the greatest mileage in any land on earth except the United 
States, and fleets of buses bumping over hundreds of miles of 
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dirt road and national highway has thrown together millions 
of folk of every caste and religion and language as well as out- 
castes. Another example is the education of hundreds of thou- 
sands of university students in Western history, political 
thought, economics, and law. For the ongoing world strategy of 
the Christian church this interpenetration of the East by the 
West has created both obstacles and opportunities. 

British rule, first through the old East India Company, which 
held sway over most of India in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and then by the complete governmental rule that took 
its place after the Indian Mutiny of 1857, on the whole helped 
rather than hindered the expansion of Christianity. First, peace 
and order ruled for the first time from the Himalayas to the deep 
south. Second, official religious toleration helped to protect con- 
verts from persecution, and missionaries and Indian Christian 
workers from physical violence. Third, Hindu and Moslem laws 
that previously had allowed the forfeiture of the property of a 
convert were canceled. Fourth, government educational grants- 
in-aid were given to all schools and colleges meeting specific 
requirements, and missionary education pioneered in rising to 
that level. Fifth, before the rise of nationalism in the twentieth 
century, the hypnotic prestige that Western civilization en- 
joyed was also shared by the religion that came in alongside it. 

William Carey, whose early story up to his arrival in India in 
1793 has already been told, started a new era. With his two 
colleagues, one a master printer and editor and the other a 
schoolmaster, a printing press was set up in Serampore, and from 
it poured an amazing series of translations of the Scriptures, 
not only in forty-four Indian languages and dialects but in 
Chinese also. Grammars and dictionaries in many of these lan- 
guages were likewise produced. Carey and his co-workers estab- 
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listed schools, and in 1818 Serampore College was founded for 
the training of Indian leadership. Its curriculum included 
Indian philosophies and religions as well as Christianity. Carey 
fought such evils as suttee, the burning of widows on the funeral 
pyres of their husbands. In 1810 he proposed a missionary world 
conference just a hundred years before the epoch-marking world 
conference at Edinburgh in 1910. Today, looking back across 
one hundred and fifty years of progress we discover that this 
astounding creative genius initiated ever) 7 instrument for the 
advancement of the Christian campaign that has since been 
developed evangelism, literature, primary and higher educa- 
tion^ the comparative study of religions, rural reconstruction and 
social reform. 

Henry Martyn (1781-1812), fired by the evangelical revival 
then spreading through England and by the diary of David 
Brainerd, exclaimed as he landed in India in 1806 as an East 
India Company chaplain, "Now let me burn out for God!" He 
had already been inspired by Carey's letters to England; now, 
living across the river from the Serampore Mission, he was 
aided by Carey's friendship. Imitating the inclusive ministry of 
Francis Xavier, he preached to Hindu and Moslem alike, as 
well as to the British servants of the company, and within four 
years had the translation of the New Testament into Hindustani 
ready to print. The first Indian Anglican clergyman was a Mos- 
lem converted by Henry Martyn, who ''burned out" at the age 
of thirty-one. 

Carey and the other early missionaries had brought mainly 
low caste Indians into the church; Alexander Duff ( 1806-1878) 
wanted to win for the Christian faith the youth whose high birth 
destined them to lead India. His brilliant educational genius 
attracted the sons of many high caste Hindus to his school in 
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Calcutta. For the first time In India democratic political Ideas, 
Western scientific theories, and English literature saturated, 
as it was, with Christian belief s began to shape influential young 
Indian leaders. With white-hot enthusiasm Duff showed that 
modem science and the Christian faith are brothers; he believed 
that science would break up ancient Hinduism. The English 
Bible was central in his curriculum. Some of his pupils not only 
became professed Christians but rose to leadership in the slowly 
growing Indian church. 

Scores of thousands of teen-age Moslem and Hindu boys were 
sent by their f ather* to the many Christian schools and colleges 
that were created by American, British, and European mission- 
ary enthusiasm. Christian ideas of truth and right living, of care 
for the underprivileged soaked into their minds. But from the 
point of view of the growth of the Christian community, the 
results were, although considerable, deeply disappointing. 

The students whom Duff had hoped would go into Christian 
work In the villages and little towns often stayed in the cities 
to become rich merchants or lawyers. Because of the dearth of 
educated Christians to cope with the multitudes of students, 
the missionaries had to fall back on Hindu and Moslem profes- 
sors of science or law. For about a hundred years the missionary 
forces of the West threw thousands of lives into an educational 
system that tinged millions of Hindus and Moslems with the 
Christian spirit. Mohandas Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru are 
eminent examples of this leavening of the Indian mind with 
Christian ideals, Western law, democratic ideas, and scientific 
thought. But this intensive effort led relatively few educated 
Indians to give their lives as disciples of Christ. 

Startling success, however, came to numerous missionaries 
who moved from village to village to tell the story of Jesus Christ 
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to peasant people. The "elders'* of a village would decide to ask 
for a teacher-pastor to prepare them to be Christians. To secure 
this help they would agree to give up idols and strong drink, to 
live in loyal marriage with one wife, to learn simple Christian 
truths from the Indian pastor, and to meet in regular worship. 
After months of such training and testing al would come to- 
gether for baptism. 

The higher standard of life of these Christian groups in. hun- 
dreds of villages became more convincing witness to the Chris- 
tian faith than many sermons. Hindu villages began to inquire 
about Jesus Christ. What is called a "mass movement" a group 
movement might be a truer description developed from the 
early years of the twentieth century. Hundreds of thousands of 
village Indians in ever increasing numbers have been pressing 
into the Christian church, 

As I watched Sir Henry Holland, president of the Christian 
Medical Association of India, Burma, and Ceylon, fingering a 
string of tiny <r beads" that actually were the cataracts taken from 
the eyes of Afghans of the Northwest Frontier in a single day, 
a window was opened into the power of what he called "clini- 
cal Christianity." Holland's predecessor, a turbaned, bearded 
English doctor, Theodore Pennell (1867-1912), married to an 
eminent Indian woman doctor, Alice Sorabji, won amazing au- 
thority among wild Afghan tribesmen, working from a hospital 
at Peshawar. Throughout all India, in large institutions like 
Neyoor Hospital and Vellore Hospital and Medical College in 
the south, Christian doctors and nurses, Indian and Western, 
carry out Christ's command to "Tieal the sick" and in doing so 
"preach the gospel." Nine out of every ten nurses in all India 
are Christian. Followers of the Master who healed the lepers are 
at work throughout India in no fewer than twenty-five leper 
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settlements, which pioneer not only in healing but in research 
into the prevention of this loathsome scourge. 

In seven hundred thousand villages in India about a sixth of 
the population of the earth live on a diet of bare subsistence on 
land that with efficient agricultural methods could give them 
adequaie nourishment. Christian missionaries, such as die Ameri- 
can., Sam Higginbottom of Allahabad, have throughout many 
decades, by blending scientific agriculture with Christian teach- 
ing, developed crops and animals of vastly greater productivity 
and trained large numbers of young Indian Christian agricultur- 
ists to carry the process to ever widening fields of action. 

The astonishing result of this concentration of preaching, 
teaching, healing, and agriculture in the service of India was 
that by the 1920's the Protestant Christian church was increasing 
more rapidly in India in proportion to its numbers than any other 
religious community, and more swiftly than the Christian church 
had grown anywhere in the world in previous centuries. 

29. CROSS-CURRENTS IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 

LEANING over the taffrail of a small sailing ship an excited 
young couple gazed toward the strange land where they were 
to put their lives in constant peril. Tall, handsome Adoniram 
Judson (1788-1850) of New England fixed his unusually pierc- 
ing dark eyes on the Buddhist pagodas that rose above the tiny 
houses in every village on the shore. Ann, his wife, who had 
been the belle of Bradford, Massachusetts, stood beside him, 
her usual vivacity dimmed by the sickness that had nearly taken 
her life on the long, stormy voyage. She wondered what chal- 
lenge she would meet when they landed in the Burma to which 
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were dedicated. They were the first Americans to be 
as to Asia. 

After landing at Rangoon in 1813, Judson, in the intervals of 
Breaching teaching, discussing and learning, toiled far into 
the night to compile the first English-Burmese dictionary and to 
translate the whole of the Bible into Burmese. The few Burmese 
who desired to become Christian had vividly before their minds 
the fate of one or two Roman Catholic converts who had been 
tortured and beaten with iron bars. 

After Judson had been working in Burma for eleven years, 
war broke out on the Indian frontier between the British and 
the Burmese king. The Judsons were denounced as white foreign- 
ers. The King cast Adoniram into a filthy, vermin-infested prison, 
where the most degraded criminals were persecuted by corrupt 
and bestial jailers. He would have died had not his heroic wife 
cajoled and even bribed the Jailers to let her bring him food. She 
also brought a cushion for his head in which she had secreted 
for safety the priceless manuscript of his translation of the New 
Testament. 

At last the King asked the British for a peace settlement. An 
interpreter was needed. Judson was easily the best in Burma in 
mastery of both languages. So he was released from prison. Not 
long afterwards Ann died, broken by the anguish and terrors 
through which she had passed. Judson worked on until his death 
as the leader of the first American Protestant mission in Asia. 

Unnumbered multitudes of Karens and other illiterate non- 
Buddhist primitive tribes lived in the hills and valleys of Burma. 
Brutally treated by the Burmese kings, the Karens eagerly wel- 
comed the message brought to them by a younger American 
colleague of Judson. George Dana Boardman ( 1801-1831 ) told 
them that they were children of a loving God, who had sent his 
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Son to reveal love even to downtrodden people as they 
had always been. Boardman was staunchly aided by a former 
bandit and ruthless murderer, Ko Tha Byu, whom Judson had 
converted, Up and down the land, a veritable Burmese St. Paul, 
Ko Tha Byu traveled, and by 1840, when he died, thousands of 
Ms felow Karens had become Christian. 

Through the nineteenth and twentieth centuries that remark- 
able Karen church grew under the tutelage of American mis- 
sionaries. By 1914, with 47,000 church members, the Karens out 
of their own resources supported their own churches and schools 
with 192 ordained and 541 unordained pastors and nearly 900 
teachers, furnishing everything but the salaries of the mission- 
aries. They even raised "Christian** pigs and chickens, the ani- 
mals and eggs being used as part of the support of the Karen 
Christian pastors. The Karen women became literate in far 
greater numbers than the Buddhist Burman women. Young 
Karen students of agriculture and Christianity began to make 
Christian invasions of non-Christian villages, using as their base 
a splendid training institution at Pyinmana. In those villages, 
the intrepid American missionary, Brayton Case, working with 
these young men, helped to bring light to the souls and better 
food to the bodies of the people. 

Early in the twentieth century the saffron-robed monks of 
Buddhism, repeating the slogan, "To be a Burmese is to be a 
Buddhist," entered into strange alliance with frenzied nation- 
alist movements under their banner of "Burma for the Burmese." 
These forces combined to slow up the Christian movement 
among the Burmans themselves as distinct from the Karens and 
other tribes by the false teaching that for a Buddhist to be- 
come a Christian made him a traitor to his country. The mis- 
sionary forces of America and Britain pressed forward, how- 
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ever, on the fourfold front of evangelism, education with literacy 
cs:rr:na:^"?. healing, and rural reconstruction. 

Skilled leadership with moral grit ranks as a "top priority" 
among Burma's crying needs. Young Burmese leaders have 
emerged in a constant procession from Judson College in Ran- 
goon. Heroic Christian nurses Burman, Karen, and others- 
have been trained to serve the people along the waterways of 
the vast Irrawaddy delta. The best girls' schools in Burma were 
created by the missionary educationists. Able Christian Burmese 
women began to travel as emissaries of their national Sunday 
School Union. A hundred years after Judson landed, the total 
Burman church membership, apart from the Karens and some 
other tribes, was small somewhere between four and five 
thousand although far more influential than its numbers would 
suggest. Where Buddhism is strongly entrenched and is backed 
by political passion, as in Burma and Siam, it ranks only second 
to Islam in its resistance to the appeal of Christianity. 

Across the hills southward from Burma the piquant little king- 
dom of Siam (or Thailand, as her people now call her) stands 
unique as the only nation in southeast Asia of one race, one 
language, and one religion Buddhism. When British and Ger- 
man missionaries entered Siam as early as 1828, followed three 
years later by Americans, their real goal was to win Chinese 
merchants living there at a time when the doors of China itself 
were bolted against the gospel. The enthusiastic support given 
by the kings of Siam to Buddhism strengthened the resistance 
of the Siamese population to the Christian gospel. Missionaries 
early in the twentieth century developed some fine young leaders 
for Siam's public life by introducing modern graded education. 
From these models, however, the government developed colleges 
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to train monks laymen in the application to Buddhist edu- 
cation of the most teaching methods. 

Nevertheless, by 1910, tea Christians, 

numerous Chinese, constituted a sturdy church. 

In striking contrast to the people of Siam, the peoples of Indo- 
Chiaa, to the east, are as variegated in language, religion, and 
race as the colors of Joseph's coat. The French government took 
control in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. They dis- 
rupted the Confucian and, to a lesser degree, the Buddhist edu- 
cation, giving in its place a thin veneer of Western secular 
education. They discouraged but did not forbid Roman Catholic 
missionaries, and barred Protestants altogether until 1905. 
America entered the field as soon as Protestants were admitted, 
and with vigor and resourcefulness concentrated fruitfully on 
the animist hill tribes and the rice-planters of Cochin-China. 




30. OPENING GATES 

OF CHINA 

NO ONE watching the impassive face of young Liang A-f a as he 
read the menacing notice bearing the dreaded seal of the Chi- 
nese Emperor could have guessed the clash of anxious feelings 
that tortured him. 

"Death to all who shall print books or engage printers to lead 
astray the multitude/' read this imperial edict, posted in Chinese 
characters on every gate in the walls of the ancient city of 
Canton, 
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A-f a had come his village home at the age of fif- 
teen to be apprenticed to a fascinating handicraft. His master 
was a who used wooden blocks, each carrying one of the 

thousands of characters that make up the Chinese written lan- 
guage. Secretly one night a white man had come to the printer for 
whom Liang A-f a worked. His name was Robert Morrison ( 1781- 
1834), the son of a Scottish farmer, who had reached Canton in 
1807. A superb master of the Chinese language, although barely 
thirty years old, Morrison had written little books about Chris- 
tianity and translated the Gospels. He had come to ask A-fa's 
master to print them secretly. So the Chinese youth had found 
himself carving wooden characters for the Gospels. No wonder 
that the imperial edict seemed directed expressly against him! 

In 1815, Morrison sent him far away to Malacca with William 
Milne, who was to open up a mission station there. A-f a was bap- 
tized by Milne the following year, and when the Anglo-Chinese 
Christian College was opened, he became one of its theological 
students. Later he returned to Canton and wrote a little tract 
on Christianity. Morrison encouraged him to publish it, but 
while it was being printed, Chinese police came and arrested 
him. In prison they tortured him, flogged him almost to death, 
and made him pay a heavy fine. But "I cannot turn my back upon 
the Lord Jesus," said Liang A-fa. As punishment he was ban- 
ished from Canton and he therefore returned to Malacca for 
further study. After Milne's death he continued his theological 
training with Morrison and was ordained by him in 1823. 

"You know the hearts of your own people better than any for- 
eigner," Morrison said to him. 'Won't you write some little pam- 
phlets about Christianity?" And so A-fa continued his literary 
work, which grew with the years. 

As A-fa went about teaching Christianity privately, some- 
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preaching publicly, and putting printed Gospels into the 
hands of -Chinese, he was denounced as a traitor to his land and 
the religion of his fathers and often had to fly for his life. Yet 
for his remaining thirty-two years this heroic first Protestant 
Chinese apostle never flinched nor faltered. 

A daring thirty-year-old American physician and minister, 
Peter Parker (1804-1888), landed in Canton in 1834, the year 
of Morrison's death. Energetically he opened a Christian oph- 
thalmic hospital. His fame in making the blind see spread far 
and wide. His supreme genius lay in training Chinese medical 
students to be as skilled as himself. In the face of the still un- 
changed imperial prohibition against the spread of Christianity, 
this first Protestant medical missionary to China, as has been viv- 
idly said, "opened the gates of China with a lancet when Europe 
could not heave a single bar." 

The West can never be happy to recall that cannon balls 
smashed open the gates of China in the Anglo-Chinese War of 
1839-1842 and the War of 1856-1860, in both of which China was 
beaten. Treaties signed in 1858 between China on the one hand 
and Britain, France, Russia, and the United States on the other 
hand gave Western businessmen, diplomatic officials, and mis- 
sionaries the right of entrance and residence in China. In the 
next half century, from 1865 to 1915, this nation of over four 
hundred million people was launched into five revolutions si- 
multaneously industrial, political, cultural, social, and military 
an upheaval with no parallel in all its thousands of years of 
history. 

The daring advances into the recesses of China by pioneer 
Christians, first Western, then Chinese, created infant churches 
in many parts. We can follow only a few. 

A fiery young Welshman, Timothy Richard ( 1845-1919 ) , who 
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In in 1870, boldly moved from the coast into 

the of Shrntvrg in 1875. To his horror he found 

in the of a famine, in which nearly 

while food was available in other 

of China. His heart burned certainty that a China that 
was would have hurried food from the prosperous to 

the famine-tortured areas and that Western science would raise 
the of living of the struggling peasant masses. 

"Create a Christian college in all the eighteen provinces of 
China. We can transform the Chinese Empire through training 
educated Christian leaders/' Timothy Richard put this challenge 
before his missionary directors; but the fob was too colossal for 
resources, they told him. Disappointed., he resigned in 1889 
from the missionary staff and lung himself into the creation of 
Christian literature for all China. 

As head of the new Christian Literature Society for China, 
Richard's astounding energy poured out. His ideas were read by 
officials of the government, viceroys, and even by the young 
Emperor. He ^ub! : hcr! books and pamphlets on Famine, 
Disease and Poverty and How to Prevent Them; Freedom and 
How to Win It; Education for the New China. In 1895 ten thou- 
sand young Chinese scholars presented a petition to the 
Emperor for the reform of China. "Where did you get the ideas 
for these demands?" asked the Emperor. The young reformers 
acknowledged that they had copied them from Richard's writ- 
ings. Next year the Emperor sent his prime minister to Richard 
an unheard-of honorto ask what changes would put China 
abreast of the greatest nations on earth. Richard took his Chinese 
brush pen and wrote: (1) Educational reform; (2) economic 
reform; (3) peace, within China and between her and other 
nations; and (4) spiritual rebirth. 
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"Will you become adviser to the to carry out? ?> 

askecl the Prime Minister. Richard oppor- 

tunity. The amazed asked, "Why? w 

"If I did, I should not have to be a missionary/' Richard 
answered, "and the greatest of those four is 

rebirth/* 

A brilliant Jew in Lithuania, Samuel Schereschewsky ( 1831- 
1906) (irreverently "Sherry Whisky"* later by his 

American friends!), embraced Christianity through reading a 
New Testament translated into Hebrew by a group of unknown 
origin called the Black Jews of India. He sailed to America and 
was baptized, took theological training and was ordained, and 
crossed the Pacific to China. For sixteen years he used his bril- 
liant linguistic talents in the task of translating the Bible and the 
Book of Common Prayer into Mandarin, the colloquial speech of 
Peking. In 1875 Schereschewsky was chosen bishop for China. 
Smitten with a paralyzing illness that in the end left him only 
able to use one inger of each hand, he performed the great stra- 
tegic task, started in 1861, of translating the Bible into the collo- 
quial speech of China (as distinct from classical Chinese used in 
Morrison's translation) , typing the whole Bible, every tap of the 
keys a pain. The task was completed by 1902. Uncounted multi- 
tudes of Chinese have met Jesus Christ through reading that 
translation. 

Of all the impossible achievements of single-minded heroism 
in China, none excels that of Hudson Taylor (1832-1905). As a 
teen-age boy, when no foreigner was admitted beyond China's 
few ports, he not only decided that he would go into the heart of 
China but took medical training to fit himself for life there. In 
1853 at the age of twenty-one he sailed for China, donned Chi- 
nese dress, and set out at once for the interior. Wherever he went 
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lie told the story of Jesus. Settling IB Ningpo, he organized a 
church, produced a New Testament in the dialect of 
the Ningpo people. 

Burning with the certainty that missionaries would come for- 
ward to cany the gospel into all China if only he prayed in faith, 
he and his wife wrote a little book, China's Spiritual Need and 
Claims. The effect was electrical Offers of service came. The 
China Inland Mission was formed with no denominational loy- 
alty but a strong evangelical theology. No fixed salaries were 
guaranteed to missionaries. Friends were urged to pray for mis- 
sionaries and funds. No collections were taken. Hudson Taylor 
asked for eighteen missionaries in 1875, seventy in 1881, a hun- 
dred in 1886. Every time the quota was filled and the finances 
came in. By 1895 the China Inland Mission had 641 foreign mis- 
sionaries and 462 Chinese, with 5,000 communicant church 
members in 260 churches in eleven of the eighteen provinces of 
the empire. 

AM through this period Roman Catholic priests were pressing 
forward with the work of building the church in China. They 
spent far less energy than did Protestants upon literature, edu- 
cation, and medicine, concentrating upon bringing the rural and 
city people into membership of the church. 

Suddenly a crashing blow shattered the Chinese confidence 
in their ancient culture and self-sufficiency. Japan made war on 
China in 1894 and the tiny island empire swiftly brought the 
giant to his knees. A turmoil of contradictory waves swept over 
the national life. First, the fact that Japan had triumphed by effi- 
ciency in the use of Western techniques caused a surge toward 
all Western things. This included Christianity. For instance, in 
1896, the student Christian leader, John R. Mott, found crowded 
theaters o intense student audiences eagerly absorbing his mes- 
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sage. Second, China's visible weakness brought rival Western 
powers and financial interests into competition to demand con- 
cessions for land, railway construction, mines, and "spheres of 
influence." This led, in the third place, to a bitter hatred of the 
foreigner by the conservative older leaders, who clamored that 
the '"barbarian foreign devil" was the cause of all the evil and 
should be thrown out. 

So terrible was this anger that in 1900 it broke out in the north 
in the murderous Boxer Uprising against Christianity. In the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Peking alone nearly 20,000 Chinese 
Christians "secondary foreign devils" as the Chinese called 
them were killed. It was estimated that 134 Protestant mission- 
aries and 52 of their children were slaughtered. This was the 
bloodiest blow ever struck at Christianity outside Europe. The 
immense majority of the Chinese Christians heroically accepted 
martyrdom rather than deny Christ. Pastors who might have 
escaped stood by their people, some having eyebrows, ears, and 
lips cut off, and then their hearts torn out and exhibited to the 
mob. 

The Boxers were finally suppressed by Western armed forces. 
Missionary recruits pressed in to fill the gaps. Russia moved into 
Manchuria to check Japan's aggression in Korea and was beaten 
to her knees by Japan the first time that an Asiatic nation had 
been victorious over a powerful European people. 

Japan's victory through Western techniques sent all young 
China surging to Western ideas. New Christian campaigns 
among the universities and colleges brought into the church 
many who were to become world leaders of Christianity in the 
twentieth century. At the end of the nineteenth century the 
majority of the best secondary and higher schools, colleges and 
universities, medical schools and hospitals were manned by 
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and all were Chinese 

to Most of all, a nation-wide movement 

for the Protestant denominations 

was The China Centenary Missionary Conference in 

in 1907, the hundredth anniversary 

of arrival, led to a plan for a "Christian Federation of 

China" and the rrrs:;! to organize provincial councils with 
and foreign delegates all missions. Union hospitals 
and schools, national Christian educational, medi- 

cal, and evangelistic associations, a national Sunday School 
Union, and the Christian Literature Society, as well as coopera- 
relief care of orphans, the blind, and lepers, 
all adventures toward that ful"lni2-t. 

31. ON 

SHORES 

AS young Niishima (1843-1890) held in his hands the two shin- 
ing swords that marked his noble birth as a Japanese samurai, 
his pride was strangely shot through with troubled questionings. 
His father told him how the noble samurai the shining knight- 
of old Japan had always been the backbone of the nation. 
The emperor was divineso the Shinto cult in Japan taught all 
her sons for his far-distant ancestor was born of the sun god- 
dess, Japan had therefore been right to refuse to let any for- 
eigners come into her land and, above all, to exclude the white 
men who came teaching that the true Son of God was Jesus 
Christ, and that obedience to him was higher than any earthly 
loyalty even to the emperor. 

While Niishima was still a schoolboy four ships of the Ameri- 
can navy under Commodore Perry anchored in Japan's Yedo Bay 
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off Uraga in July, 1853. Within a year the gates of Japan were 
reluctantly swung open in a treaty with the United States and 
Britain, followed by other treaties allowing Russians, Prussians, 
French, and Dutch to enter and trade with Japan. So Niishixna 
learned Dutch and English. Fresh., disturbing ideas jostled in his 
brain. He managed to get hold of a Bible that was smuggled in 
from China. 

"I must learn. I want Western learning. I must also under- 
stand the teaching of Jesus in this Bible." 

Japanese were still forbidden to leave their country. Anybody 
trying to do so might be executed. Yet so intense was Niishima's 
longing to reach America that when he was twenty-one he actu- 
ally sold his two swords, the badge of his knightly rank, to cover 
part of the cost of the long voyage, and crept secretly aboard 
a ship bound for Boston. He covered the remaining cost by 
working as cabin boy. A wealthy merchant in Boston befriended 
him and sent him to college. Niishima became a Christian and, 
at his baptism, chose the name of his benefactor, Joseph Hardy, 
who financed him through a theological college. 

Two American Christian educators in Japan during this time 
were winning astonishing victories. J. C. Hepburn ( 1815-1911), 
equally skilled as physician and linguist, reached Japan in 1859, 
within a few months of the treaty admitting foreigners for per- 
manent residence. He compiled an English- Japanese dictionary, 
and did the greater part of the work of translating the Bible into 
Japanese. He educated teen-age boys in a school, many of whose 
graduates became national leaders, while his able wife created 
the first school of modern education for girls in Japan. So great 
were their services and so wide their influence for good that the 
Emperor himself conferred on Hepburn an imperial decoration. 

A brilliant Dutch youth, Guido Verbeck (1830-1898), after 
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:r.as*"er:r.r English. French, and German, sailed to America. 
There he to become a missionary, and he, too, went 

to Japan In 1859 directly after the treaty was signed. Influential 
Japanese asked him to open a school of foreign lan- 

guages and science. Youth from the noblest families who were 
later to enter the Emperor's cabinet flocked to the school. His 
two textbooks in the English language were the Bible and the 
American Constitution. He could speak the language of the uni- 
versity or the palace; and yet in the evangelistic addresses he 
enthralled crowds with the speech of the common people, quot- 
ing homely proverbs and humorous epigrams. 

Meanwhile, Joseph Hardy Niishima had graduated from 
Andover Theological Seminary. In a great farewell meeting in 
Boston he thrilled his hearers with his daring vision. " I want/' 
he said, "to found a Christian university so that the young men 
who wil lead the nation may be won for Christ." He founded at 
Kyoto the Doshisha (Single-Purpose) University, which grew, 
with the help of an American missionary, Jerome Dean Davis, to 
be one of the most famous in all Asia, and the strongest Chris- 
tian university in the Japanese Empire. Before Niishima died in 
1890 he had also founded quite a group of churches in the heart 
of Japan in the area where his noble family was so influential. 

It seems strange that, during more than a decade after the 
treaty of 1859 admitting foreigners, and while the Japanese gov- 
ernment was encouraging educators like Hepburn and Verbeck, 
it was spasmodically but bitterly persecuting the growing num- 
ber of Japanese Christians. 

Suddenly a new swing toward Western ideas in the 1880*s 
swiftly increased the movement to the church. In 1888 alone 
seven thousand new Christians were baptized. More of these 
were among the intellectual classes than in any other mission 
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field in the world. Many intelligent people even prophesied that 
Japan in twenty years would be a Christian nation. 

Fierce crosscurrents again beat against the young Protestant 

churches in the 189G*s. In Doshisha University a vehement 

f 

group of secular intellectuals fought to destroy its Christian 
foundation. After a tense struggle the Christian forces won. A 
new flame of Japanese nationalism incited the Shinto and Bud- 
dhist leaders to denounce Christianity as unpatriotic. The 
Emperor issued a rescript commanding that all boys and girls in 
all schools and colleges, Christian or otherwise, should do deep 
obeisance regularly before his own portrait. 

Some vigorous patriots within the youthful Protestant church 
agitated for the reduction of the control of affairs by the foreign 
missionary. This had two good effects: it stirred the Japanese to 
give more in support of their own churches; and it challenged 
young Japanese to prepare for leadership in the life of the 
church. 

One fact reconciles all these apparently contradictory move- 
ments: Japanese nationalism. The authorities welcomed, as 
helpful to Japan, the Western education introduced by the 
Christian leaders like Hepburn, Verbeck, and Niishima. But they 
persecuted those whose decisive Christian discipleship set 
obedience to Christ above all earthly rule, because that seemed 
to threaten the unity of the Japanese nation. Yet they favored a 
blend of Christian, Confucian, and Shinto morals as making for 
good Japanese character without decisive allegiance to "the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ/' The glory of Japan always 
came first. 

By 1914 the Christians of Japan numbered about 200,000, less 
than half of one per cent of the population. Rather more than 
half of these were Protestants, who were increasing more rapidly 
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Catholics. A greater proportion of Japanese Chris- 

were city people in any other country In Asia mostly 

class business and ^-r,f cssior -J. folk. The millions of rural 

Japanese and the largest fishing population in the world were 

still, relatively speaking, untouched. 

Looking forward, perhaps the most injurious error of the mis- 
sionaries lay in failing to respond to the early pressure of Japa- 
nese Christians to lay aside denominational labels. The first 
Japanese-formed church in Yokohama in 1872, on the motion of 
the members, not of the missionaries, called itself "The Church 
of Christ in Japan/* Later, in 1900, a conference of missionaries 
projected a "Standing Committee of Cooperating Christian Mis- 
sions/' which became the Conference of Federated Missions. 
The day was not far off, as we shall see, when the missionary 
forces, eager for closer unity, were to lament that they had sown 
all too well the seeds of denominationalism in the Japanese 
church. 

An extraordinary personality, Ivan Kasatkin, an Orthodox 
priest who became world famous as Father Nicolai, entered 
Japan in 1861 in his early twenties as chaplain to the Russian 
consulate. His radiant Christian love attracted young Japanese. 
A fiery young samurai nobleman named Sawabe, burning with 
hate toward Christianity, which he considered a tool of Russian 
imperialists who wanted to dominate Japan, went to see Nicolai. 
If he failed to dissuade the Russian priest from his evangelism by 
argument, Sawabe was resolved to kill him. To his amazement 
Sawabe found himself becoming a convinced Christian, then an 
eager missionary of the faith. At last, as an ordained Orthodox 
priest, he led to Christ other knightly samurai who became the 
leaders of a new church. The Russian service books for worship 
were translated into Japanese. The increase of membership was 
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rapid and continuous. The church spread in all parts of the Japa- 
nese Islands. 

When Japan and Russia went to war in 1904, the Russian 
Father Nicolai, then an archbishop in Japan, told his flock to be 
loyal to Japan and give thanks for her successes. As a result, 
instead of being persecuted, the Orthodox Church grew during 
the war and afterwards. When he died in 1912, half a century 
after he had begun his work in Japan, the saintly and universally 
revered Archbishop left a church of over 32,000, recruited from 
all ranks of Japanese life. No other expansion of the Orthodox 
Church of this kind has taken place anywhere in the world out- 
side Russia. 

The flabby, corrupt rulers of tragic little Korea cowered in the 
nineteenth century under the shadows of the grafting viceroys 
of China who exacted tribute, gigantic czarist Russia, and the 
ambitious imperialists of Japan. These menaces made Korea 
resist even more stubbornly than even China and Japan the 
desire of Western powers to have treaty rights to come in and 
trade and teach. Not until the 1880*s did she give way and admit 
the United States, Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and Russia. 

In 1784, just a hundred years earlier, a young Korean, who had 
been baptized into the Roman Catholic faith in Peking, returned 
to Korea and began spreading the Christian gospel among his 
fellow countrymen. Gradually the number of converts grew and 
a church was organized. In 1793 a Chinese Roman Catholic 
priest was sent to the little band of Korean Christians, but 
although he succeeded in reaching Seoul, he had to remain in 
hiding and was eventually apprehended and beheaded. The 
Christians were mercilessly persecuted by the Korean kings, and 
many suffered death by martyrdom. Some, in dread of death, 
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Christ. It was not until 1836 that organized missions 
were by the des Missions Etrangeres of 

Paris, but even the missionaries had to enter Korea by 

and often in disguise Persecution continued unabated; 
yet the number of Roman Catholic Christians in 1890 7 a hundred 
years after Christianity took root In Korea, was given as 17,500. 

Among the first Protestant missionaries to Korea was the 
intrepid Horace Grant Underwood, who arrived in 1884. His 
equally dauntless wife, Lillias, was a medical graduate and 
nurse. In that same year three parties of missionaries, two Ameri- 
can and one British, opened up Christian work, reinforced in 
1898 by Canadians. 

As small numbers of Koreans accepted Christ as the Lord of 
life, bitter persecution burst upon them because they tore down 
the tablets sacred to the spirits of the ancestors and refused to 
do them reverence. So slow was the growth of the Christian 
church that in 1894, ten years after the first Protestant mission- 
aries entered the land, there were only 236 baptized Protestants 
in the whole nation. 

After the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, Japan made 
Korea a puppet of the Japanese Empire, dethroned her king, 
and taught the Japanese language In all schools and colleges. 
She tried to uproot every living growth of Korean cultural life. 
The soul of Korea, wounded and humiliated, looked for a fresh 
source of living hope. This was certainly one of the reasons why 
in 1906 a great awakening swept so many into the Christian 
church that, within three years, the few hundreds of Protestant 
communicant members had increased to 26,000. This was no 
merely emotional tidal wave. Thieves, opium addicts, victims of 
lust, bandits, grafting businessmen, and corrupt officials were 
transformed into happy, freed, honest citizens. Uniting in a for- 
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ward movement, various denominations raised the church mem- 
by 1914 to By that time the Korean church, 

although the youngest in Asia, a larger proportion of the 
national population one per cent than either the Chinese or 
Japanese churches, and about the proportion as the Indian 

church, which was more than twice its age. 

An American missionary stationed in China, John L. Nevius, 
touring among these Korean churches in 1890, changed their 
future by driving home half a dozen practical and drastic ideas. 
Not one idea was new; but together they were to enable the 
church in Korea, during the next fifty years, to survive a long- 
drawn, cruel, subtle persecution never surpassed in the nine- 
teen centuries since Nero. The first idea was "stewardship": 
every Christian to put aside for the church up to 10 per cent of 
his crops or eggs or money. This was widely carried out and 
made a large number of churches self-supporting. The second 
was that each Christian was to seek to win his neighbors, not as a 
paid minister but as an ordinary citizen supporting himself by 
his trade or handicraft or farm. The third was to create church 
organizations only to the degree that the Koreans themselves 
could support and run them. Fourth, as the churches were pre- 
pared to support some members specially equipped to give all 
their time to spreading the faith, they should do so. Fifth, all 
church buildings were to be planned on the lines of Korean and 
not Western architecture. Sixth, and in some ways the most 
important of all, in every region the church was to have classes 
in Bible study for the rank and file of its members. This was so 
successful and popular that you would see groups of fanners in 
the little thatched, open-sided shelters on platforms among their 
fields, spending the rest-hour period in the heat of the day in 
lively discussion and prayer over their Bibles. 
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Suddenly, in 1911, Japanese police swooped down on hun- 
dreds of Korean Christians, arrested them, and threatened their 
lives. A trumped-up accusation that they were in a conspiracy to 
assassinate the Japanese governor general was proved to be 
false. What was true was that many Korean Christians, inspired 
by the passion for freedom of the Christian faith, were eager to 
win back their country's liberty from thraldom to Japan. And, as 
would be expected, the Protestant missionaries, mostly Ameri- 
can 2 were known to be severely critical of the Japanese iron- 
fisted, imperial oppression of the minds as well as the bodies of 
the Korean people. 

But the oppression up to 1914 was as nothing to the persecu- 
tion that we shall hear about in the next and final part of our 
story. 



32. A WORLD TEAM IN TRAINING 

A FAST football game, with the swift rush of men hurtling to 
and fro, looks like chaos to the unskilled eye. But, if the team is 
well trained and if each man plays his part, the whole game 
reveals to lie eye of the coach an ordered pattern. The functions 
of the fullback, the center, and the halfback are in lively con- 
trast to one another; but each function is vital to the success of 
the whole team. And the winning of the game depends on each 
gearing his action to that of all the others, with an alert eye on 
the rival team. With strategic cooperation of these different 
functions, the team scores its touchdowns. 

We have watched the vigorous team of the church win more 
disciples in more lands in the nineteenth century than any other 
religion has ever won in any previous age. 
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Let us now look at the differing functions of the various mem- 
bers of the world team, bearing in mind that, particularly in pio- 
neer work, one man may combine several functions. 

When a Scottish Morrison knocks impatiently at the door of 
China, or an American Judson invades the capital of Burma, or a 
French Coillard in his ox-wagon is invited into the kraal of a 
warrior chief in Africa, or a Canadian Geddie lands on an island 
of hostile South Sea animists, each of them must with all speed 
put into the hands of the people the story of Jesus Christ. No 
story in the whole romance of world languages is so thrilling as 
the saga of thousands of men and women working to reduce hun- 
dreds of languages to writing for the first time, in order to trans- 
late the Bible for uncounted millions in Africa, Asia, Indonesia, 
the Pacific islands, and Latin America. The words written to 
Morrison about his translation of the Bible are true of these other 
missionaries aU across the world: "By God's help you have set on 
foot what all the empires and mandarins and priests and lit- 
erati and people can never destroy or effectually stop, what will 
. . . destroy their idols, change their lives, and save the souls of 
many." 

The Bible, however, is useless if one cannot read. So, along- 
side the function of the language expert who translates is that of 
the teacher. Without Christian schools to train the boys and 
girls, and colleges and universities to train a Christian leader- 
ship in all ranks of life, as well as theological colleges to equip the 
ministry to interpret the Bible, newly planted churches wilt and 
die. Christian authors, musicians, administrators, architects, 
doctors, nurses, businessmen, and others are all shaped by the 
teacher. Education is the second function. 

Anyone who has watched scores of farmers hurry from their 
fields and homes when a missionary hospital unit drives into their 
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midst will catch a glimpse of the bugle call that the physical ills 
of Asia and Africa and Latin America make to any man or 
woman who faces those people as an ambassador of Jesus Christ, 
the Great Physician. 

One night a young American girl in India heard a distracted 
Indian knock at the door of her father's bungalow. His wife was 
in agony, the Indian told the medical missionary; could she be 
helped to bring her baby into the world? The missionary offered 
to go with him. No, cried the Hindu, a man-doctor must not 
come near her; only a woman doctor could be admitted. There 
was no woman doctor. The Hindu woman died that night. Three 
times that tragedy was repeated. This led Ida Scudder, the mis- 
sionary's daughter, to give her life to help save the lives of 
Indian women and their babies. She went home to America for 
the finest training. Through the years she built up in India the 
superb Christian hospital at Vellore, with motor clinic service 
covering hundreds of miles around, and a training college for 
doctors and nurses. 

Here, then, is the third in the Christian team the healer of 
men's physical ills. 

Dr. Ida Scudder dramatizes for us, also, a fourth function that 
is superlatively Christian. Jesus Christ is the only religious 
leader who has placed woman and man on the same equal foot- 
ing as children of God. For that reason the Christian missionary 
enterprise everywhere has, as a central function, the Christian 
enthronement of woman in the community of mankind. 

William Carey in India waged fierce, unceasing war against 
the practice of suttee, and at last succeeded in securing a decree 
from the governing powers forbidding it. So we might go round 
the mission fields of the world and see Christian forces fighting 
slavery, which still flourishes in subtle forms in many places, 
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opium, liquor, exploitation of child labor, malnutrition, forced 
labor, and all the hydra-headed forms of social evil. 

In the world team of the Christian forces this fifth function of 
helping to create a social order more in accord with the mind of 
Christ has loomed larger from year to year. The consuming pas- 
sion among the farmers of Asia, Indonesia, Latin America, and 
Africa, and among the sharecroppers of the United States, is to 
shake off the shackles of debt to the moneylender and economic 
servitude to the exploiting landlord. Increasingly the missionary 
forces of Christianity have pioneered in the work of helping the 
farmer, wherever he lives, to rear chickens that lay more and 
bigger eggs, goats that produce longer and finer hair, and cows 
that produce five times the milk that their grandmothers yielded; 
and to raise richer, disease-proof crops of grain. In addition, they 
have shown him how to organize cooperative banks in which to 
put his money and cooperating purchasing and distributing 
centers for getting tools and seeds and for selling his produce. 

The functions of teaching, of Bible translation, of healing, of 
reshaping the social order all contribute to the sixth and ultimate 
function that of evangelism. That Greek word really means 
"good news-ism." The heart of the motive that has driven these 
thousands of missionaries all over the world is simply the passion 
to share that greatest news in the world, summed up by Charles 
Wesley in eight words: "O let me commend my Saviour to you." 

That, then, is the pattern of strategy by which men and 
women exercising these different functions in cooperation in the 
world team won such triumphs in the nineteenth century. Weak- 
nesses, natural but lamentable, have, nevertheless, made those 
victories smaller than they might have been. 

The first weakness was the "grandf atherliness" of the mission- 
ary, who was nearly everywhere at the top in the church, the 
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school, the college, the hospital and social work. At the end of 
the nineteenth century, most missionaries were sure that if left 
to themselves, the young churches would go disastrously astray. 
The new leadership of those churches was deeply hurt at this 
lack of trust. "Why should you make all the mistakes?" they 
ironically asked the missionary. "Let us make some!" 

A second weakness was that the missionary too often carried 
to his converts his own Western form of Christian thinking, wor- 
shiping, music, and architecture. A high adventure of the twen- 
tieth century is the adaptation of Christian thought, worship, 
music, and art to the life of the people where the gospel is taking 
root. 

A third and quite natural weakness arose from the very zeal 
with which each denominational group of missionaries in the 
nineteenth century pressed forward with their own job in their 
own area. And, because the missionary forces agreed among 
themselves not to trespass on one another's fields, each denomi- 
nation was in a more or less watertight compartment. Thus arose 
a fourth weakness lack of cooperation, the most fatal of all 
weaknesses in a team. For however brilliant the individual play- 
ers may be, they will never win if they fail to cooperate. For 
example, in countries where the number of theological students 
is relatively small, if five denominations combine to run one 
union college, they can get the pick of all the five churches for 
their professors and buy five times as many books for the one 
library available for all. 

John R. Mott ( 1865- ) at the World Missionary Confer- 
ence in Edinburgh in 1910 made a sensational but true declara- 
tion that well planned cooperation between the missionary 
forces would be equivalent to doubling the number of mission- 
aries at work in the world without adding a single person. 
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Mott was speaking from persona! experience. Reared in a tifiy 
village in Iowa, where his father had a lumberyard, he gradu- 
ated with distinction from Cornell University. He was a founder 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, which has since inspired 
more than twenty thousand young men and women of many 
nations and denominations to become missionaries. 

In 1895, Mott started out on a world adventure that effec- 
tively opened the new era of Christian cooperation. During 
twenty-one months he traveled six thousand miles in twenty- 
four countries, stirring and indeed transforming the lives of 
thousands of students as he led them to form seventy student 
Christian movements related to a hundred and forty-two col- 
leges and universities. The resultant World's Student Christian 
Federation, bridging all the divisions of race, culture, nation, 
language, and sect, has linked uncounted multitudes of students 
in a global comradeship of common loyalty to Christ, which 
even two catastrophic world wars have failed to shatter. 

For many decades from 1895 onwards Mott toured the uni- 
versities of Asia, the Near East, Latin America, and other lands. 
Sometimes alone, sometimes with other missionary leaders like 
Sherwood Eddy, he spoke to huge student audiences of the 
claims of Jesus Christ. Numbers of the choicest spirits in these 
world-scattered student groups became outstanding leaders of 
Christian expansion in their own countries and of cooperation 
in the world team of those to whom Jesus is Lord and who are 
resolved that "if he is Lord at all, he must be Lord of all." 
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33. THE WORLD TEAM 
GETS TOGETHER 

EARLY in the twentieth century, the leaders of the advancing 
forces of Christianity projected the first world missionary con- 
ference. The purpose of this gathering, which was held in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in the summer of 1910, was to plan a world 
strategy for further Christian expansion. Because of his world- 
wide experience, John R. Mott was chosen as chairman. The 
large majority of the delegates were missionaries from the vari- 
ous countries and secretaries or members of mission boards from 
Europe and the United States. Barely ajscore less than 2 per 
cent were "nationals" from Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the 
island countries. But among that small number of representatives 
of the "younger churches"* two young men Cheng Ching-yi of 
China and Samuel Azariah of India challenged the Western 
members of the conference and in five-minute speeches estab- 

* Churches of "native" converts in the lands to which the "older churches" of 
Europe, North America, and Australasia have sent missionaries. 
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a world leadership that was to increase steadily for more 
than thirty years. 

Cheng Ching-yi, wearing the dark blue silk robe of the Chi- 
nese scholar, thanked the missionaries for the heroic pioneering 
that had brought the young Asiatic churches into being. But 
these Western leaders must now recognize, he said, the growing 
capacity of those new communities of Christians to take control 
of their own lives. "We must have a comradeship of equals so 
that the young churches can walk on their own feet along the 
path to self-government and self-support, and act as missionaries 
to their own folk/' he declared. 

Samuel Azariah also strongly expressed the feelings of able 
Asiatic Christians at being kept under the guardianship of the 
missionary instead of being welcomed into full comradeship. 
"You have been ready to let your bodies be burned for us/' he 
cried, "but now give us friends!" 

The Edinburgh Conference accepted the principle of coop- 
eration both among denominations and between "older" and 
"younger" churches in missionary work, and Mott was sent out 
on new voyages that remain unique in the history of the Chris- 
tian faith. He was called to create all round the world, out of the 
separate denominational organizations, cooperative national 
Christian councils. On these councils missionaries and national 
Christian leaders of many denominations serve as equals. Similar 
interdenominational groups were set up also in many of the 
lands that sent missionaries. All these eventually united in one 
International Missionary Council to guide the main stream of 
Protestant missionary expansion throughout the world. At the 
time of its formation in 1921, some thirty national Christian 
councils had been established, in the West and East, as well as in 
Australasia and South Africa. 
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There are a few denominational bodies, and many undenomi- 
lational groups, some referred to as "sects" and others known as 
'faith missions/' that have remained outside these cooperative 
novements. Their missionary approach is largely to individuals 
ind small self-contained groups; they do not, in general, attempt 
.o build up strong regional or national churches. They tend to go 
nto areas where missionary work is already established. Their 
seal and sincerity must be respected, and it is to be hoped that in 
ime they will feel able to share in cooperative missionary work 
ind so save duplication of effort and confusion in the minds of 
ion-Christians. 

Nationalism, especially in India and China, grew rapidly in 
itrength after World War I. In Asia, Christianity was regarded 
is a "foreign" religion, and many Indians and Chinese fiercely 
esented domination by foreigners in any department of their 
ife. For instance, in the early days of the missionary enterprise, 
t had been taken for granted that Christian schools and colleges 
hould have Western missionaries as principals. In the 1920's 
hese began to be replaced by Indian and Chinese principals, 
vith the former missionary principals in many cases working 
inder them.. 

When the International Missionary Council held its first offi- 
:ial meeting at Jerusalem, in 1928, fully 30 per cent of the dele- 
jates came from the younger churches. At its next meeting, at 
Madras, India, ten years later, the number had grown to 50 per 
:ent. This development greatly helped the expansion of the 
hurch in all lands. As the younger churches came to be more 
dequately represented in world gatherings and became more 
esponsible for the government, support, and growth of the 
hurch and other religious institutions in their own countries, the 
harge of foreign domination could no longer be made. 
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As I moved over the lawn of the Madras Christian College 
during the meeting of the International Missionary Council in 
1933, admiring the many-colored costumes and watching the 
faces of the delegates, I wished that Carey and Morrison, Liv- 
ingstone and Judson could see these delegates from the younger 
churches, which their sacrificial work had helped to establish. 

There was Cheng Ching-yi Two years after his famous speech 
at Edinburgh 1910, he had been elected the first chairman of 
the new National Christian Council of China. Thus for the first 
time a leader of the younger churches presided over missionaries 
and Asiatic Christians alike. Cheng Ching-yi next became the 
first moderator of the newly created Church of Christ in China. 
That church came into being through the uniting of over a dozen 
previously separate denominational churches. A young Chinese, 
instead of rather confusedly saying, for instance, "I am a mem- 
ber of the American Dutch Reformed Church in China/' could 
now proudly say, "I am a member of the Church of Christ in 
China/' 

Dr. Cheng and his Chinese colleagues had gone to meet their 
fellow Christians at the Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council in 1928 from a China torn by civil war and 
overrun by Nationalist and Communist armies. Chinese Chris- 
tians were being terrorized and persecuted by both parties. In 
the fellowship at Jerusalem, Cheng had had a daring vision of 
advance for the church in China. Under his leadership the 
National Christian Council of China scattered the fog of fear 
and defeatism by launching what was called the "Five-Year 
Movement/* It carried forward a vigorous program of mission- 
ary work in China in the hope that the number of Christians 
might be doubled within five years. During this same period of 
upheaval and terror in China, a larg proportion of mission- 
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aries were forced to leave. But, under the fostering care of the 
National Christian Council and the impetus of the Five-Year 
Movement, the small, scattered, persecuted churches not only 
held on but won many non-Christians to their membership. The 
numerical objective of the Movement was reached, although not 
within Eve years, and Christianity became a power in the life of 
China. 

Samuel Azariah was also at Madras. He had returned from 
Edinburgh 1910 to India and plunged into an adventurous and 
daring experiment. He led his fellow Christians in the deep 
south, in Tinnevelly, to found an Indian National Missionary 
Society. Indians were mobilized as missionaries to their own 
and other peoples. Azariah and his dauntless wife launched 
themselves as the Society's first missionaries, going into a wild 
territory hundreds of miles northward. Their first home was a 
tent surrounded by a stockade to keep leopards and other wild 
beasts at bay. They lived among millions of primitive people 
speaking Telugu, a totally different language from Tamil, the 
Azariahs' mother tongue. They trained teachers and pastors by 
the hundred and developed a miniature "college" for educating 
the ministry. A printing establishment was also set up, which 
their daughter later directed. Azariah developed churches for 
hundreds of miles around Dornakal, and that tiny town became 
the center of a new Anglican diocese, of which he was made 
bishop. Under his direction English priests worked alongside 
Indian colleagues. Church membership reached well over a hun- 
dred thousand before World War II. 

I had seen Indian craftsmen at work in 1937 completing the 
lovely cathedral at Dornakal, entirely Indian in architecture and 
in the symbols of its carving. Then at the meetings of the Nation- 
al Christian Council of India, Burma, and Ceylon, I had watched 
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Bishop Azariah presiding over foreign missionaries and Asiatic 
leaders of many denominations. These two experiences drama- 
tized for me the almost miraculous achievement of the aims with 
which Samuel Azariah and Cheng Ching-yi had stirred the 
Edinburgh Conference a quarter of a century earlier. 

At the time of the Madras Conference in 1938 new Christians 
were being baptized into the non-Roman Catholic churches in 
India at the rate of over 200,000 a year. 

Another striking figure among the delegates on the lawn of 
Madras Christian College in 1938 was Dr. C. G. Baeta, a Gold 
Coast African with a flashing smile. His brilliant command of 
German, English, and French, in addition to his native Ewe, and 
his theological scholarship acquired in Basel, Switzerland, en- 
abled him at that conference of the International Missionary 
Council to interpret complex arguments between astonished 
Americans and Germans and French all ignorant of one an- 
other's tongues! He was later to become in 1949 chaplain at 
the Prince of Wales University College at Achimota, where to- 
day he interprets Christianity to picked students from many 
parts of West Africa in this great government institution. 

One of the outstanding women at Madras was Dr. Wu Yi-f ang, 
president of the famous women's Ginling College. Dr. Wu had 
heroically led her students, when the Japanese began to bomb 
Ginling in 1938, on a perilous trek of seventeen hundred miles to 
the West China Union University campus. She then went by 
plane and boat to Madras. To this brilliant and courageous 
woman had come an honor unique in the history of national 
Christian councils when, in 1935, the National Christian Coun- 
cil of China elected her as its chairman. Indeed, they re-elected 
her for eleven years to preside over bishops, moderators, uni- 
versity presidents, and other leaders representing numerous 
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Western nations as well as China a land where Confucius de- 
creed the perpetual obedience of woman to man! Any woman 
in the world would be proud of the resolution passed by the 
National Christian Council on Dr. Wu ? s resignation from its 
chairmanship in 1945: "By her strength of intellect, her courage 
and resourcefulness, her devotion to the ideals of Christ, her 
loyalty to the kingdom of God and the radiance of her person- 
ality, she has set new standards for the women of China, and we 
are proud that during these fateful years she has been our 
leader." 

Among the colorful throng on that Madras campus was a 
quiet little Indian woman in a brown sari. Dr. Hilda Lazarus 
is the eminent physician whom God, by strange paths, prepared 
to be the first Indian head of Vellore Hospital, the great organi- 
zation created by Dr. Ida Scudder. Her father, the son of a 
haughty Brahmin, with great daring became a Christian. His 
furious and desolated father performed the Hindu funeral serv- 
ice, for to him the boy was "dead." This young Indian, risen into 
new Christian life, took the name of Lazarus. His daughter, 
Hilda, was captured by the vision of Christ's healing ministry 
in a land where two hundred thousand mothers die each year 
in childbirth. Having determined that nothing short of the best 
training would equip her, she took high medical and surgical 
degrees in India and Europe. Enjoying also the exceptional com- 
mand of six different Indian languages, in addition to English, 
she was for years in charge of the Government Hospital at Trip- 
licane in Madras Province. At last, in 1947, this Christian Indian 
woman, whose distinction in medicine is unexcelled by any 
woman in all Asia, succeeded Ida Scudder as head of the Chris- 
tian Medical College of Vellore. It has the support of no fewer 
than forty missions of different denominations. There Dr. 
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Lazarus is training hundreds of the nurses and the doctors- 
men as well as women whom India sorely needs. 

Both grandmothers of Sayama Ma Hannah of Burma were 
baptized by Adoniram Judson, and she herself was one of the 
first women graduates of Judson College. The creator of a chain 
of vacation Bible schools in Burma, organizer of Sunday schools 
throughout the land under the Burma Sunday School Union, and 
writer of its graded Sunday school lessons, she was the first 
woman vice-president of the All-Burma Baptist Convention. 

Burly, brown-faced Pastor Jupeli, native of the Samoan Is- 
lands, was the only barefoot delegate at Madras. Robed from 
neck to foot in his simple white cotton gown, he startled many 
who met him when they learned that he was himself a mission- 
ary with over forty years' service among the peoples of the Gil- 
bert Islands in the South Pacific a people different from the 
Samoans in language and heritage, and living in numerous little 
islands over a thousand miles from his home. As vice-principal 
of the Rongorongo Institute on Bern Island, he has helped to 
train hundreds of Gilbertese pastor-teacher-evangelists. They 
with him by their side not only held on with valiant fortitude 
when the Japanese planes bombed their churches, but actually 
inspired their people to collect and send gifts to help rebuild 
the bombed churches of Britain. 

The late Paul Penzotti, who represented Argentina at 
Madras, had a life chock-full of adventure as an agent of the 
American Bible Society all over Latin America. His father, 
Francisco Penzotti, was imprisoned nineteen times for preaching 
and selling Bibles. Paul himself began distributing Bibles at the 
age of ten, and as a child was kicked into the middle of the street 
with the warning words, "You are selling a forbidden book/' He 
went on selling this Book, however, and had repeated hair- 
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breadth escapes from the bullets of desperadoes hired to kill him. 
Both his home and his church were burned down. In later years 
Dr. Penzotti worked principally in the Argentine, where he 
toured thousands of miles in his Bible Society van, lecturing, 
preaching, and distributing fourteen or fifteen thousand Bibles 
a year. In addition to visiting villages and towns, he went to the 
great ranches on the pampas to take the message of Christ to the 
gauchos. 

From Mexico came Gonzalo Baez-Camargo, who at the time 
of the Madras Conference was secretary of the National Evan- 
gelical Council of Mexico. Minister, educator, author, publisher, 
he is now leader of the great interdenominational enterprise 
that is stimulating the production and distribution of Christian 
literature throughout the Latin American world. His attitude 
toward the Roman Catholic Church is that it has done great 
things for Mexico from the days of the first missionaries, but that 
all the good it has done is overshadowed by the fact that it has 
not tried to guide Mexicans into direct personal contact with 
Jesus Christ. Where he is exalted it is as a dead Christ, not as a 
risen and living Lord. The function of Protestantism in Mexico, 
as in the other countries of Latin America, Dr. Baez-Camargo 
believes, is to present Jesus Christ as the Saviour of men to peo- 
ple who believe themselves to be Christians but who have never 
been in touch with the living Christ. 

These are only a few of the leaders of the younger churches 
whom I saw at Madras. The way to leadership for all these men 
and women and their colleagues in other countries was opened 
by Jesus Christ, working through the missionaries who brought 
his Good News to their lands. These younger church leaders, in 
their turn, dedicated their lives to making him known, loved, and 
obeyed by their fellow countrymen. That task is colossal. In the 
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Indian subcontinent, for instance, because of the enormous 
increase of population, there are today more non-Christians than 
when Carey landed there in 1793. The Christians overseas, 
therefore, continue to rely on the support and help of mission- 
aries from the older churches, with whom they work in close and 
urderstssdir:: comradeship to bring new multitudes within the 
frontiers of the universal church. 

34. "THAT THEY ALL 
MAY BE ONE" 

A MIGHTY stream like the Mississippi or the Ganges derives its 
irresistible low from unnumbered rivulets that blend into sturdy 
tributaries, which at last unite. We have watched the slow but 
steadily swelling stream of what has come to be known as the 
"ecumenical movement" that is, the movement toward a world 
church. The word "ecumenical" is now used to express that deep 
growing consciousness of oneness that springs from loyalty to 
Christ. The Greek word ecumene really means "the one house- 
hold" with Its shared traditions, way of life, and common zeal to 
which all members of the family give their loving loyalty. In its 
modern usage, "ecumenical" signifies the "whole household of 
faith, embracing all races, all nations, all branches of the church 
itself throughout the world." 

The tiny brooks of the younger churches in the villages of 
India or China, in the cities of Japan or Mexico, or in the forests 
and veldt of Africa merged in the regional and national Christian 
councils. These strong tributaries then poured their contribution 
into the great river of the International Missionary Council. 
Meanwhile, in the world of the older churches the varied com- 
munions brought their streams together between the banks of 
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two ongoing movements: Faith and Order, and Life and Work. 

These two movements grew out of the great missionary con- 
ference at Edinburgh in 1910. There the discussion of the mis- 
sionary work of the church had raised the question of why the 
churches are divided, and Bishop Charles Henry Brent of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States was quick to 
see the need for another meeting to discuss the questions of 
faith and order that united the churches and yet, at the same 
time, sharply divided them. Thus at Lausanne, Switzerland, in 
1927 the first World Conference on Faith and Order convened 
to consider matters of creed, ritual, and the nature of the minis- 
trya conference that was probably more representative than 
any that had been held since the Reformation. 

Another concern that developed after the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence related to the part that Christianity should be prepared to 
play in solving economic, political, and social problems. This led 
to the first Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work, 
held at Stockholm in 1925. It defined its purpose as threefold: to 
unite the different churches in common practical work; to fur- 
nish the Christian conscience with an organ of expression in the 
midst of the great spiritual movements of our time; and to insist 
that the principle of the gospel be applied to the solution of con- 
temporary social and international problems. 

The young people of the world were also caught up into the 
stream that was moving steadily toward world fellowship. In 
Amsterdam, Holland, on the eve of the outbreak of World War 
II, fifteen hundred young men and women, gathered from sixty- 
eight nations, met under the thrilling banner, Christus Victor- 
Christ Triumphant. At that moment in August of 1939, with the 
invasion of Poland only a month away and with all Europe on 
the verge of explosion, how bravely daring that slogan was! And 
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yet the ties formed at Amsterdam were to hold these young peo- 
ple together through al the horrors of the war years, and to lead, 
in 1947, to a second World Conference of Christian Youth at 
Oslo, Norway, where the official banner proudly and trium- 
phantly proclaimed, "J esus Christ Is Lord." 

The older and the younger churches came still closer together 
when, in the summer of 1948 at Amsterdam, in Holland, over one 
hundred and fifty churches joined in creating the World Council 
of Churches. In that World Council leaders from most of the 
non-Roman Catholic communions meet to pool their thought 
and to plan for common action across the earth. 

The International Missionary Council keeps its own identity 
while pouring its contribution into the World Council of 
Churches. Two reasons for not merging its life in that of the 
World Council are, first, that it was created to concentrate on 
the missionary expansion of the Christian church; and second, 
that the International Missionary Council is the one world chan- 
nel for expressing the life and shaping the united policy of the 
younger churches, which are inevitably a minority in the World 
Council The World Council of Churches is made up of direct 
representatives of 154 denominations in 44 lands. On the other 
hand, the International Missionary Council is composed of rep- 
resentatives, not of denominations, but of 52 national and 
regional Christian councils in 68 countries or territories mostly 
in Asia and Africa, Latin America, and the South Sea islands. 

Christian youth have played an important part in the ecumeni- 
cal movement. Through the World's Alliance of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, the World's Young Women's Christian 
Association, and the World's Student Christian Federation, 
young men and women were already learning to overcome the 
barriers of nation and distance long before the senior leaders of 
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the churches began to meet in international conferences. 
Today the churches are providing new opportunities for build- 
ing a sense of world solidarity among their young people through 
the World Council of Churches and its Youth Department. The 
three older youth organizations, with the World Council of 
Christian Education (which includes the Sunday schools of the 
world) and the Youth Department of the World Council of 
Churches, now cooperate through a World Christian Youth 
Commission of some thirty members, which is working to shape 
a common program for youth action. This commission has called 
Christian youth from all over the world to meet in conference in 
India in 1952. 

In all the moving panorama of the growing church that we 
have followed across the continents and the centuries, the crea- 
tion of the World Council of Churches has certainly not been 
the most dramatic event. But a hundred years hence, men look- 
ing back at it may well see this massing together of the currents 
of Christian conviction as one of the most momentous events in 
the life, not only of the universal church, but of the human race. 
It is, as William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, said, "the 
great new fact of our era/* 



35. THE TEAM UNDER ORDEAL 

THE grim ordeal Christians of many countries faced during 
World War II was brought home to the hundred delegates gath- 
ered at Whitby, Ontario, in July, 1947, for the next meeting of 
the International Missionary Council as they listened to the hor- 
rifying story of personal persecution and suffering told by Dr. 
Hongkyu Pyen of Korea. Hundreds of Korean Christians had 
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been similarly tortured and ordered to recant or confess to being 
traitors to Japan. Thousands more were cast into prison because 
they refused to obey the order that every Korean should make 
obeisance before the spirits of the Japanese emperors in the 
Shinto shrines. Fifty-six of them died. 

Another heart-rending ordeal was revealed to the Whitby 
delegates by a petite Filipino woman, Dr. Josefa llano. A sur- 
geon with twenty years' experience, Dr. llano with two heroic 
friends followed the diabolical Bataan "Death March," attend- 
ing to those who were left wounded in its wake. Tears blinded 
her as she told her fellow Christians how she had seen members 
of her own family butchered by Japanese bomb and bayonet. 
Yet her faith and her determination to work for Christ's reign on 
earth were revealed as she told of the bitter inner struggle 
through which she had been led into a new, loving comradeship 
with Japanese Christian women. 

In the Philippines many of the Christian leaders were killed 
by the Japanese. Eighty per cent of their church buildings were 
destroyed. But rebuilding and renewal of growth came with 
peace. Again the power of the Lord of life brought his disciples 
triumphantly through the tragic ordeal. 

The Japanese imperial rule, as we have seen, oppressed count- 
less Christians of other nations, but, in some ways, it put Japa- 
nese Christians to a subtler torment. All through the long years 
of Japan's war, first with China, then with the Western powers, 
many sensitive Japanese Christians were torn by a conflict of loy- 
alties. The catastrophic defeat of their nation ended the ordeal of 
trying to be true to Jesus as the Lord of all life while obeying 
Caesar blasphemously cloaked in the garment of God. 

A different type of ordeal on a wider scale smote the Chris- 
tians when Hitler's avalanche of fire and steel crashed through 
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Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and France in 1940. Well 
over a thousand missionaries from these northwestern European 
lands, then working in Africa, Asia, Indonesia, and Madagascar, 
were instantly cut off from all support from their homelands. 
The many hundreds of German missionaries working in terri- 
tory controlled by the Allies in Africa, Indonesia, India, China, 
New Guinea, and elsewhere had already been similarly cut off 
from supplies from their own people from the start of World War 
II in September, 1939. When Russia overwhelmed Finland, the 
Finnish missionaries overseas also could have no contact with 
their headquarters. Over two thousand missionaries were thus 
in a real sense "orphaned." Not only so; tens of thousands of 
Asiatic and African Christian teachers, pastors, and nurses, as 
salaried members of the missionary staffs, were left stranded. 

How could all that vast amount of work be saved? 

The International Missionary Council swiftly relayed the 
need to the national Christian councils in the lands still free from 
Nazi control. They in turn appealed to the churches and mission 
boards to support them. Help poured in from all sides. Even 
African, Indian, Chinese, South Sea Island, and other groups, 
out of their poverty, rallied sacrificially to what was called the 
"Orphaned Missions Fund." Across the chasms rent by war-hate, 
these emergency bridges of practical comradeship were thrown. 
By the end of the war over four million dollars had been con- 
tributed. Not a single jnajor piece of missionary work had been 
given up simply for lack of funds, although in some areas of 
southeastern Asia it was sometimes impossible tq send the help 
that was all ready to be given in those places. 

Just as fire and water temper a steel blade to tougher strength, 
so the response of the world team to this ordeal toughened the 
fiber of its growing oneness. Not even war could cut the Chris- 
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tlans of all those lands and their missionaries from the living fel- 
lowship of what St. Augustine called "the one commonwealth of 
Christian people." 

After World War II ended, the need for that fund for 
orphaned missions remained almost as great. The French Prot- 
estants, for instance, only a million in number, with superb self- 
sacrifice again and again doubled and redoubled their giving to 
support their missionary work in Madagascar, Africa, and the 
South Seas. But the value of the franc continued to sag year after 
year; this more than canceled the increase in gifts. The world- 
wide "Inter-Mission Aid," as the Europeans prefer to call the 
Orphaned Missions Fund, saved the overseas work of the French 
Protestants through those crises. 

Far tougher was the problem created by the refusal of the gov- 
ernments ruling in tropical Africa, India, New Guinea, and else- 
where to allow German missionaries over a thousand of them 
to return to the fields where they had worked before the war. 
The tragedy was that hundreds of German young men and 
women were pressing forward to be trained for missionary serv- 
ice in a world sorely needing that service, yet most of the doors 
were bolted and barred against them by governments rendered 
distrustful of German missionaries after two world wars. Excep- 
tions were in the Union of South Africa, where the government 
permitted a few to enter, in Syria under the new republic, and in 
China, largely under the wing of the China Inland Mission. The 
International Missionary Council kept in constant touch with 
the German missionary leaders, steadily working to find new 
openings. 

The need for world comradeship, for ecumenical fellowship, is 
great; not only to strengthen us for inevitable fresh ordeals in the 
future, but to open windows so that we can all see beyond the 
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walls of our own denominational and national homes to our 
diverse comradeship in the world-wide household of God. The 
delegates at the Whitby meeting of the International Missionary 
Council realized this as they listened to reports from the various 
countries represented at that gathering. In the next chapters we 
shall take a rapid survey of conditions in these far-flung outposts 
of the world missionary enterprise. 



36. NEEDED: A LIVING CHRIST 

ANY day of the week in the thousands of Roman Catholic 
churches in Latin America, a visitor will find throngs of devout 
worshipers, some well dressed, many in rags, all kneeling while 
a priest before the altar murmurs a liturgy in a language that has 
been dead for a thousand years. These congregations, forbidden 
to read the Protestant Bible by priests who denounce it as a dan- 
gerous book, often unable financially to purchase the expensive 
Catholic Bible, could not for the most part read the Book even if 
commanded to do so, for the majority are illiterate. They know 
little about Jesus' life or teaching. They have seen only images of 
him as a helpless baby in the arms of a Virgin mother, whom mil- 
lions blindly adore, or as a haggard body on a cross. 

Dr. W. Stanley Rycroft, who has unexcelled knowledge of the 
religious life of the Latin American peoples, acquired through 
long residence in South America and repeated visits to the 
twenty republics when he was Secretary of the Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America, has declared that "instead of 
Christianizing the Indian beliefs, the Catholic religion itself is 
paganized" and that millions of the Indians claimed as Christian 
"are still more pagan than Christian." In fact, many intelligent, 
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spiritually minded Roman Catholics throughout the world hang 
heads in sorrowful shame when they become aware of the 
practices of their faith in Latin America. 

When Roman Catholic authorities bring pressure upon Latin 
American governments to prevent Protestant missionaries from 
entering these lands, on the ground that the people are already 
Christian, the very basis of their argument is false. Many of the 
business and professional men and women and students in the 
universities who live in the cities reject the church and its priests. 
By such leaders, therefore, the Christian faith is largely ignored. 
Nor has any glimmer reached most of the people of the fact that 
Christ and his teaching have revolutionary meaning for one's 
personal life and relationships in business, industry, and politics, 
as well as for contacts with other nations and races. To the multi- 
tudes of Indians and mestizos, the church had become, by the 
end of the colonial period ( that is, at the time when the countries 
threw off the imperial yoke of Spain and Portugal and became 
self-governing republics), the supreme landlord, owning fully 
half of the land and holding many families in the shackles of per- 
petual debt-serfdom. 

What, then, do the non-Roman Catholic Christians of the 
world face in responding to Christ's command to carry his Good 
News to the 130,000,000 inhabitants of Latin America? They see 
today twenty republics in an area three times the size of the 
United States, presenting in the Amazon Basin alone, with its 
2,700,000 square miles of largely roadless, sparsely populated 
tropical jungle, the largest undeveloped area in the world. 

In the catalogue of racial mixtures in Latin America, it is com- 
puted that some 67,000,000 are mestizo, 28,000,000 white, 
17,000,000 pure Indian, 16,000,000 Negro and mulatto (mixed 
white and Negro), 2,000,000 zambo (mixed Negro and Indian) 
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and 1,000,000 Asiatic. The Indians speak some 200 languages 
and distinct dialects. 

Facts that slightly simplify this problem are that 80 per cent of 
the population is concentrated within two hundred miles of 
either the Atlantic or Pacific coast; and that the majority, liter- 
ate and illiterate alike, speak either Spanish or Portuguese. 
Exceptions to this are the untouched Indians, and a much 
smaller number, for example in Haiti, whose language is French. 

Until toward the end of the nineteenth century the Protestant 
efforts to carry the missionary message into Latin America 
were often heroic personal ventures, like those of David Tram- 
bull of New England. Trumbull sailed from the United States to 
Chile in 1845 to carry the gospel to the fifteen thousand sailors of 
thirty nations whose ships came to anchor every year in Valpa- 
raiso Bay. Dauntiessly braving every obstacle thrust in his path 
by the Roman Catholic priests, he began to extend his work to 
the Chilean population. Like his predecessor, James Thomson, 
who began work in 1818 as an agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, he circulated Bibles, which the Roman Catholic 
Church had banned. He also published Christian newspapers in 
a number of languages, and led the political forces for national 
reforms. Among those reforms were acts to allow free burial and 
free civil marriage, the latter act smashing a Roman Catholic 
monopoly under which priests had charged high fees for mar- 
riage ceremonies. As a result many couples, unable to pay these 
fees, had lived together unmarried and borne illegitimate chil- 
dren. Under Trumbull's leadership a strong and influential 
Union Church developed, cradled at first in a private house but 
later helped to grow by the assistance of the mission board in the 
United States that eventually took charge of mission work in 
Chile. 
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Perilous adventures of courageous pioneers like Trambull and 
Paul Penzotti, whose career has been briefly described, reveal 
many instances of intense, but often futile, persecution at the 
hands of superstitious and fanatical elements within the Roman 
Catholic Church. Nevertheless, the Evangelical* movement 
continued to spread throughout Latin American countries. 

One evidence of the influence of the Protestant missionaries 
was the welcome given to the Reverend and Mrs. Hugh Clarence 
Tucker when one January morning in 1949 they stepped off a 
plane in Rio de Janeiro. The crowd awaiting their arrival includ- 
ed Brazilians and Americans, rich and poor, young and old. Dr. 
Tucker, retired missionary and agent of the American Bible 
Society, at the age of ninety-two had come to Brazil to attend 
the dedication of the Tucker Building, the latest unit of the Peo- 
ple's Central Institute, which he had founded in 1906. 

Dr. Tucker had left his home in Tennessee years before to 
go to Brazil to open a church in the American community of Rio 
de Janeiro. This had been in 1886 three years before Brazil pro- 
claimed itself a self-governing republic. For over sixty years, 
with tireless energy, brilliant inventiveness, and bewildering 
versatility, he not only sold millions of Gospels in over a score of 
languages but also was influential in bringing into Brazil the 
resources of United States science to wage a successful fight 
against the loathsome scourge of yellow fever, campaigned 
against leprosy, and founded the dynamic People's Central Insti- 
tute, which providedamong other services dental and medi- 
cal clinics and playgrounds for children. 

*In Latin America the term "Evangelical" is used rather than "Protestant" be- 
cause historically the latter has heen so used as to place undue emphasis on the 
negative idea of protest, whereas "Evangelical" describes the fundamental 
character of a religion based on individual witness to its truth by all its followers 
and on the free preaching and teaching of the gospel. 
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No more spontaneous recruiting of many thousands of new 
Christians is on record than in Brazil, where groups, mainly in 
farmhouses, have caught a new vision of life from reading the 
Bibles circulated by men like Dr. Tucker, discussing and pray- 
ing together about the Good News, and then eagerly "gossiping 
about the gospel" with customers and fellow farmers on market 
days in the towns. 

Dr. Tucker's inventive multiplication of medical and social 
services in Brazil in the name of Christ has parallels in other 
republics. Protestant missionaries from the United States, along- 
side the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., are exerting an influence for 
social betterment. In some cases they have stimulated the gov- 
ernment and other agencies to provide health insurance and old- 
age pensions; to build hospitals and training centers for nurses, 
to break up large land monopolies; to train leaders in improved 
agriculture; to develop a healthy team spirit in athletics and 
youth camps; and to establish orphanages and schools with a 
clean, high moral standard that challenges the lax and low pre- 
vailing level of sex relationships in boys and men all as part of 
the service of Christ who "came that they might have life and 
have it abundantly." 

New Christian experiments with the limitless possibilities of 
radio as an evangelistic tool of the Christian church have been 
initiated with startling success in some seven or eight Latin 
American nations, notably in Ecuador, where the "Voice of the 
Andes" carries on radio evangelism in sixteen languages. This 
station, started in 1931, is strategically placed high in the moun- 
tains and is able to reach the entire South American continent. 

Perhaps the most baffling weakness of the Evangelical Chris- 
tian forces is created by the unwillingness of some of the most 
eager ai*d energetic nqissionary agencies to cooperate with oth- 
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ers. The Committee on Cooperation in Latin America sets the 
development of cooperative work at the center o its program 
and is fostering in one nation after another national Christian 
councils. Youth is conducting highly promising enterprises in 
this direction through young people's societies in the churches 
and the YA1.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., culminating in interde- 
nominational, international Congresses of Evangelical Youth, 
the first of which was held in Lima, Peru, in 1941, the second in 
Havana, Cuba, in 1946, and a third in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
in 1951. 

With all these creative agencies at work, the fringe of the 
immense task is still only touched. The total number of Evangeli- 
cal Christians in 1950 was somewhat in excess of 3,000,000 out 
of the total population of 130,000,000 but the number was 
fewer than 500,000 in 1910. The majority of Protestants are not 
attempting to win convinced Roman Catholics to their ranks. 
Rather, by winning pagans and lapsed Roman Catholics and 
educating them in the meaning of Christ for the life of man and 
by circulating the Gospels for all who can to read, they desire to 
challenge the Roman Catholic leaders to teach and uplift their 
own people. 

That challenge has already begun to have its good effects. For 
example, in Argentina a Roman Catholic Action Society seeks to 
show the relevance of the faith and morals of Christianity to sci- 
ence, economics, culture, and politics. Another movement is 
working along intellectual lines to try to win the educated to see 
how reason links with intuition and faith in the total defense of 
the Christian religion. 

In Mexico, the revolution of 1911 was followed in 1917 by a 
new constitution that repeated some of the earlier restrictions on 
the church and added to them No religious body might direct 
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primary schools; monastic orders were forbidden; churches, semi- 
naries, convents, and all buildings designed to teach a religious 
creed were to be the property of the nation, and churches and 
religious institutions might not acquire nor administer real es- 
tate; only Mexicans by birth might be ministers, and they were 
not to be entitled to vote; and all clergy were to register with the 
state. These regulations were designed to drive the church out of 
politics and to confine it to the field of religion, but they placed 
restrictions on Protestant missions as well, which even today still 
severely curb their activities. As a counter-move the Roman 
Catholic Church sponsored new organizations like the National 
Catholic Confederation of Labor. The governmental orders of 
1917 were not strictly enforced, however, for several years. When, 
in 1926, a new regime put them into effect, the clergy suspended 
all religious services in protest, and armed bands called Cristeros, 
under the banner of "Long Live Christ the King," waged open 
warfare on behalf of the church. Shaken, but not destroyed, the 
Roman Catholic Church in Mexico was jolted out of its com- 
placency by these ordeals. 

On the other side of the world are the Philippine Islands, made 
so largely Roman Catholic by the centuries of Spanish rule. 
In 1898, when the United States took over the government of 
the islands, the Roman Catholic Church claimed some four-fifths 
of the population. Two movements spurred that church to brace 
itself to face competition. 

The first was the nationalistic creation of the Filipino Inde- 
pendent Church, which strangely blended a form of Protestant 
theology with a largely Roman Catholic liturgy and attracted 
some 2,000,000 Roman Catholics. The second was the entry 
of a powerful force of devoted Protestant missionaries from 
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the United States, of whom the most famous was Bishop 
Charles Henry Brent. His blend of statesmanship, saindiness, 
and reforming zeal, combined with a readiness to cooperate with 
others, helped forward the evangelistic, healing, and teaching 
work of the non-Roman churches. By 1950 a rapidly growing 
church of some 750,000 members, gathered from pagans and 
lapsed or nominal Roman Catholics, had developed. 




37. THE FLAMING RAMPARTS 
OF ISLAM 

FOLLOWING World War II the gales of nationalism whipped 
to white heat the fierce flames of national zeal all across the Mos- 
lem world, from Algeria and Egypt over the mountains of 
Afghanistan to the river valleys of Pakistan and the densely 
populated plantations of Java. 

Within a few weeks after the flight of the Japanese from Java 
in 1945, fanatics among the forty million Moslems of that island 
had sworn to wipe out all its Christian villages. Before they were 
halted, many hundreds of Christians had been massacred. In 
other parts of the Moslem world, many a Moslem who accepts 
Christian baptism knows that he may be in danger of persecu- 
tion, separation from his family, or even loss of life. In the self- 
governing British dominion of Pakistan, with nearly fifty-four 
million Moslems, a teacher in a Christian educational institution 
who, even in conversation, talks of Christ in ways calculated 
to win a Moslem student to membership in the church, might 
expect to bring a hornet's nest of attack against himself and his 
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chool. In Iran, however, where the dominant Shlah sect of 
slam is less extreme in its religious views than are the Sunnis 
vho prevail in other lands, the selfless service of American and 
Jritish missionaries is winning to the Christian community a 
teady flow of convinced disciples of the Lord. 

In spite of Moslem resistance, the Protestant church in East 
ava, with a membership of some 35,000, increases yearly by 
ome five hundred instructed converts. This church has the larg- 
?st number of Christians ever won from Islam in one area. To 
he island of Bali it has sent missionaries who have won over a 
housand converts. 

The Arab League, created in March, 1945, shortly before the 
snd of World War II, stretches from the Persian Gulf across 
Jaudi Arabia, Yemen, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, the Hashimite King- 
lorn of Jordan to Egypt. Arab nationalism, blended with the 
Moslem religion, intensifies resistance to the Christian faith. Yet 
ome ancient Christian churches of that Arab world trium- 
phantly hold their own. In the self-governing republic of 
^ebanon, for instance, the 600,000 Christians outnumber the 
129,000 Moslems. The largest Christian group in Lebanon is the 
vlaronite Church, an alert, culturally independent, compact 
:ommunity of 332,000 Christians, which has existed for fourteen 
lundred years. Alongside the Maronites in Lebanon are certain 
>ther large bodies of Christians, such as the 111,000 Greek 
)rthodox Christians, 65,000 Roman Catholics, 60,000 Armenian 
)rthodox Christians, and over 10,000 Protestants. The Lebanon 
Moslems are themselves sorely divided in spite of their common 
lationality and religion. The 240,000 Moslem Sunnis, mostly city 
oik, scorn the milder Moslem Shiite peasants who live in semi- 
eudal bondage to sheiks whose families are themselves split by 
.ncient rivalries. 
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In such a confused situation, the strategists of Christian evan- 
gelism are in some perplexity. The Christian agencies repre- 
sented in those areas have been driven to decide whether or not 
it is worth while to utilize money and valuable personnel giving 
service to youth by training them for citizenship with Christian 
principles of action in countries where they are forbidden to 
teach the Christian gospel. The alternative is to leave Moslem 
lands and concentrate elsewhere. For the most part those respon- 
sible for missions and for other institutions including the great 
American Christian universities like Robert College, Istanbul, 
and the American University of Beirut, Syria have decided that 
it is a positive Christian act to render their services, even under 
very strict limitations, and that it is well to keep open channels 
against the time when, as we trust, barriers will be lowered. 

Christian leadership is pressing forward, meantime, with 
more positive initiative. New Testaments carried by Bible 
Society colporteurs are purchased by Moslems in large numbers, 
in scores of languages. These tireless men and women carry the 
Bible up the river valleys of Malaya, to Javanese cities, to Lahore 
in Pakistan, to Damascus in Syria, and all across North Africa 
from Cairo via Tripoli and Algiers to Morocco. 

The hunger of men for spiritual reality leads many a Moslem 
to sit down with a Christian friend so that they can share with 
each other their experiences of God. Honest, friendly inter- 
course of that kind discloses to the Moslem the riches that are 
found in communion with Christ. This comradeship now 
replaces the old sterile debates in which the devotee of Christ 
used to assail Islam with destructive criticism that always put 
the Moslem bitterly on the defensive. In Lahore, in Northwest 
Pakistan, the Henry Martyn School of Islamics ( commemorat- 
ing the work of that great pioneer missionary, Henry Martyn) 
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has been training missionaries of all denominations and nations 
for this skilled and comprehending approach to the Moslem. 
In these more excellent ways the Christian gospel is quietly 
finding a lodging in many Moslem hearts. Many worship in 
secret, unwilling to face the breakup of their lives that would fol- 
low open baptism. New growth is appearing through the hard 
soil, and it may well be that persistent sowing of seed will, at last, 
bring a surprising harvest. 



38. NEW FERMENTS IN AFRICA 

THE armchair critic who declaims to the Christian missionary, 
"Why don't you leave the African tribesmen to their simple 
primitive ways and beliefs?" is a Rip Van Winkle. He has slept 
in the cave of his ignorance while the revolutionary ferments 
and irresistible machines of the West, alongside the fanatical 
zeal of the Moslem and the Communist, together with the resist- 
less spiritual power of Christianity, have worked more trans- 
forming changes in seventy-five years than had taken place in 
the previous twenty centuries. 

Moslem Arab traders are carrying their religion into the heart 
of Africa with a persuasiveness that makes Christian advance all 
the more urgently necessary. It is fatally easy for the polygam- 
ous African pagan to accept the polygamous Moslem faith with 
its claim to put all races on an equal level What Islam does is 
to create a brotherhood of male Moslems across national and 
racial barriers. But its pattern of subservience, seclusion, and 
ignorance for girls and women helps fix those tribes that accept 
it in a "dead-end" street, barring further progress. 

The embittered black agitator, frequently a Communist, 
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comes up from the slums of cities like Johannesburg or from the 
crowded compounds of the diamond, gold, and copper mines of 
South Africa and the Rhodesias. Infuriated by the intolerable 
racial discrimination of the white against the colored, he calls on 
the African workers to break the chains of what he denounces as 
white capitalist wage-slavery and hurls his denunciations against 
the "dope" of the white man's religion. 

Missionary advance of the Christian church, face to face with 
either Islam or communism competing for the adherence of 
pagan Africans, is linked to the ability of the white "Christian" 
to be honest in commercial transactions, moral in all dealings 
with the Africans. 

From Europe white government officials Belgian and French, 
British and Portuguese, Italian and Spanish-have brought into 
their vast African colonial possessions new and disturbing ideas 
of rule. Meanwhile, the white managers of mines and plantations 
send labor recruiters to thousands of villages to persuade the 
chiefs to send a quarter of a million teen-age youths to work for 
years in the mines and on the coffee, cotton, tobacco, and fruit 
plantations. There all their respect for the chief, his council of 
elders, and the spiritual powers of the witch doctor and rever- 
ence for the spirits of their ancestors are corroded by the acids of 
the money- and machine-dominated industrial system of the 
West. After World War II ended, scores of thousands of African 
young men returned to their villages from Europe, Burma, and 
other fighting fronts. The war machine had trained them to han- 
dle tanks, trucks, bulldozers, machine guns, and bombs. Hith- 
erto undreamed-of ambition for the power that comes through 
education and for the right to self-government, combined with a 
desire for economic advancement, make these veterans a force 
in their homelands. 
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Thus, machines, mines, money economy, Western govern- 
ment, Marxist slogans, Moslem traders, and moving pictures 
showing gangsters and glamorous white women in passionate 
love affairs all these, in addition to the upheaval of two world 
wars, are irreparably destroying the tapestry of tribal African 
life that had endured almost unchanged through thousands of 
years. 

Obviously the strategy of the Christian missionary advance 
must be shaped afresh and adventurously to meet the disturbed 
minds of those going through this turmoil. The governments in 
Africa are favorable to Christian advance. The doors are wide 
open. This is the day of supreme opportunity. In Africa there 
are greater numbers of people among whom primitive religion 
prevails than in any other country in the world. Evangelical 
Christianity throughout the centuries has made its greatest 
advances among such people by deepening and fulfilling their 
insights into spiritual reality. We would do well to glance briefly 
at some of the potent Christian influences. 

By far the greater part of all education in tropical Africa is 
still, even when under government supervision, carried on by 
experienced Christian missionaries. Widespread Christian agri- 
cultural and industrial teaching and devoted and skilled mis- 
sionary medical service are bringing about an advance in liter- 
acy, agriculture, homemaking, and hygiene, and are providing 
a more balanced diet. The lack of these good things has been a 
principal cause of Africa's backwardness and of the misery of 
widespread diseased lethargy. 

"Truly I can say that I have seen the wilderness blossom as the 
rose/* said a missionary from the Rural Training and Demonstra- 
tion Center at Asaba in Nigeria, West Africa, which the Rever- 
end and Mrs. Kenneth Prior, Canadian missionaries, have 
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established in the midst of a remarkable Christian community of 
190,000 Africans. "Where a short time ago/' he went on, "there 
were tangled brush and dark places, there are now loveliness and 
the first sign of abundant living. The laborers appreciate our 
treatment of them as personalities and not just hands. With all 
these jobs on hand we do not forget our purpose in coming here: 
to help people (not just plants) to growto help them to grow 
to the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ/ 7 

Evangelism of Africans by Africans as well as by Americans, 
Canadians, British, and Europeans multiplied the African 
church at least sevenfold in the thirty years leading up to 1950. 
It is still, however, small in proportion to the population, and 
many areas and tribes have had little or no contact with those 
who are carrying the Christian gospel to Africa. 

Adventurous pioneer personalities, white and black, are con- 
tinuously developing highly original and fruitful missionary 
enterprises in many areas of Africa. Swift "close-ups" of a very 
few of them all known personally to the author may help to 
set the growth of the African church south of the Sahara in vivid 
perspective. 

Stirred by the degradation of scores of thousands of African 
youths in mining compounds in South Africa, the Reverend Ray 
Phillips, an American Board missionary, overcame the resistance 
of a surly mine manager and started an open-air movie show. 
Dramatic, animal, and comic films swiftly attracted the ecstatic 
young Africans, who soon found themselves eagerly watching a 
film on the life of Christ "From the Manger to the Cross/' So 
thrilled was the manager by the success with which these films 
drew the "boys" away from the drunken orgies, gambling 
brawls, and immorality that were corrupting them in the com- 
pounds that he developed a plan that at last led to a movie cir- 
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cult, controlled by the missionary, running weekly programs 
and serving a third of a million youths. This program reached 
not only more than two hundred compounds covering a radius 
of over a thousand miles, but also sugar mills, plantations, hospi- 
tals, reform schools, and jails. Except for the missionary's salary, 
the total cost of the circuit with its sixteen traveling operators- 
some thirty thousand dollars a year was met by the enthusiastic 
Chamber of Mines in South Africa. Thousands of African youths 
for the first time recognized their own value because the Chris- 
tian missionary saw them through the eyes of Christ, 

Other creative activities initiated by Ray Phillips include a 
Bantu youths* institution that is an adapted form of the Y.M.C.A. 
and a number of debating societies that include Africans and 
Europeans. These have opened the eyes of both racial groups to 
the existence of intelligent, courteous, cooperative leadership 
ready to work in interracial comradeship for the harmonious 
betterment of the whole country. This movement led to a score 
of joint councils of Europeans and natives, each composed of 
about twenty-five leading whites and twenty-five Africans. 
Europeans and Africans alike examine evil local conditions- 
slums, high rents, low wages, degrading movie films, and so on 
that could lead to interracial clashes and bring these to the notice 
of government and other authorities. 

The development of these joint councils was stimulated by 
speeches made by the greatest African personality of the first 
half of the twentieth century, Dr. Kwegyir Aggrey. The son of 
the prime minister of a notable West African chief, he was edu- 
cated in a missionary school. He went to the United States for 
further study and was graduated from Livingstone College, in 
Salisbury, North Carolina. Aggrey became a potent and brilliant 
African Christian orator and educator. He was a man of flashing 
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wit, ripe wisdom, and a Christian good humor that no insults by 
white arrogance could ruffle. He was the leading personality in a 
survey of African education, financed by the American Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, which had epoch-making results. Its report opened 
the eyes of European governments, and especially the British 
government, to their responsibility for education; and, above 
all, it showed that all education in Africa must have a religious 
core if it is to equip the African for life. 

Aggrey became the first vice-principal of the government- 
sponsored Prince of Wales University College at Achimota in 
West Africa. This institution is helping to create a new Christian 
leadership for Africa in the spheres of government, education, 
community service, art, music, agriculture, engineering, and 
other branches of science. 

Many a white man as well as African saw the missionary enter- 
prise in a new light as Aggrey, his luminous eyes ablaze with 
enthusiasm, declared that he had sought in vain to discover any 
hospital in all Asia or Africa initiated by the followers of Confu- 
cius or Mohammed, but that thousands of doctors and nurses 
had gone to all those peoples far from their own homelands at 
the call of the Great Physician, Jesus Christ. 

A! rugged, powerful educationist, aflame with the fiery indig- 
nation of the prophet Amos against graft and oppression, is R. V. 
Selope Thema. Born in a pagan village in 1886, his parents were 
won to Christianity when he was ten. He was sent to Lovedale, a 
Christian college for Africans, and graduated from it to become 
a teacher. Fascinated by the labor side of the race problem, he 
became assistant secretary to the Joint Council of Europeans and 
Natives founded by Ray Phillips and Aggrey. He catalogued 
with some vehemence at the Madras meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council in 1938 the obstacles to evangelism 
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presented by the evil lives of white men and their exploitation of 
the African. "When the white man came to Africa," he exclaimed 
bitterly, 'Tie had the Bible and the African had the land; now the 
African has the Bible and the white man the land!" He holds 
that the missionary expansion of Christianity is gravely hindered 
by the betrayal of the Christian faith by the European peoples 
in whose lands it was cradled. 

Educated at the same college as Thema was the radiant Chris- 
tian, Don Tengo Jabavu, who became Professor of Bantu Studies 
at Fort Hare South African Native College. A creative organizer 
and an ardent defender of the African against exploitation, he 
f ounded the Native Fanners' Association and the Union Federa- 
tion of Teachers. He is the author of The Black Problem, in 
which he interprets the African to Western readers. His brilliant 
presentation of the problems of Christian advance, especially in 
African education, captivated the delegates to the International 
Missionary Council meeting in Jerusalem in 1928. 

The Reverend Zaccheus R. Mahabane was also born in an 
African pagan tribal village. On the conversion of his parents to 
Christianity, he went to a Christian school, then to a teacher 
training college, was graduated from a theological college, and 
was ordained as a minister in 1914. So powerful became his lead- 
ership that he was elected for many successive years as presi- 
dent of the African National Congress and represented the 
Christian mission in Africa at an international conference held 
on that subject in Belgium in 1926. 

It is no accident that all these Christian African leaders have 
given themselves with passion and sacrificial labor to improving 
the physical, moral, and mental well-being of the African and to 
fighting the evils that the pagan, materialistic side of "white" 
civilization has brought to all parts of that vast continent. For 
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those evils, introduced by the white man, are greater obstacles to 
the advance of the Christian church than are the ancient pagan 
animistic beliefs and practices of primitive Africa. 

A distressing phase of the African scene is the mushroom 
growth of as many as eleven hundred different sects of Chris- 
tianity, organized and led by Africans, many refusing to cooper- 
ate with any other. Many of them die out quickly; but others 
spring up in their place. The causes of their growth are easy to 
catalogue but difficult to conquer. First is the tribal habit. An 
African with the desire to be a "chief and with a gift of oratory, 
gathers a number of gullible, ignorant followers by emphasizing 
one little section of Christian truth as though it were the whole 
gospel Second is the disciplining by the church authorities of an 
African Christian for a moral lapse, sexual or alcoholic or what 
not. That African, angry at the humiliation, sometimes gathers 
round him others attracted by Christianity but not ready, for 
instance, to give up polygamy. Thus they make another rebel 
sect. Third is the lack of real grounding of converts in the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith owing to the inadequate numbers of 
missionaries, both white and African. Fourth, some elements in 
the Christian church lack a full-blooded Christian faith and 
experience. Then the life of the church fails to satisfy the emo- 
tional side of the African's nature, and he hives off into a separate 
group molded according to his exuberant need for self-expres- 
sion. And fifth, particularly in the Union of South Africa where 
there are about a thousand of them, these separatist creations 
within the church are one of the increasingly few ways in which 
Africans can have any considerable feeling of self-expression 
and self -fulfillment. 

The cure for these ills does not lie in any direct attack on such 
sects. These spiritual fungi will wither in proportion as the 
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churches give the African a warm-hearted missionary faith 
springing from real experience and expressed in radiant fellow- 
ship. The African needs to express his Christianity, as he 
expressed his pagan religion, through music, drama, tribal cere- 
monies, and even dancing. For example, the Anglican Church in 
Uganda has deepened and strengthened its life, especially 
among its younger leadership, through exquisitely sensitive 
dramatizations of the experience of Christ's disciples through 
the Last Supper and the Crucifixion to the Resurrection. Some 
missionaries have even Christianized the tribal camps through 
which African youth have been graduated from boyhood and 
girlhood into adult life. By substituting Christian ceremonies 
they have managed to preserve the aim of these camps, which is 
the preparation for manhood and womanhood, fatherhood and 
motherhood. 

The minds and hearts of African Christians must also be fed 
on a living, simple, sincere Christian literature, which opens to 
them dramatically the panorama of the life of the universal 
church with its "glorious company of apostles" and "noble army 
of martyrs." Owing largely to the skilled, devoted work of a bril- 
liant Canadian, Margaret Wrong, organization for such litera- 
ture is being wisely provided under the International Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa, established in 1928 under the 
auspices of the International Missionary Council. Miss Wrong, 
whose untimely death in 1948 robbed the missionary enterprise 
of unique gifts, had been the secretary of this committee since 
its inception, and aided by her distinguished leadership it has 
built throughout Africa a basic program of production and wid- 
ening use of Christian literature, which is today helping Africans 
to feel that they are real sharers in a wonderful, many-colored 
Christian advance. 
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39. PACIFIC ISLAND 
WORLD 

UP TO the time of World War II the island groups of the Pacific 
Ocean rested vaguely on the outside fringe of men's thoughts. 
Since that war the United States has taken more than a thousand 
of those islands officially under its wing as vital to its strategic 
defense. The British Commonwealth and especially Australia 
and New Zealand similarly see the islands and archipelagoes in 
the South Pacific, with the British portions of New Guinea and 
Borneo, as central to their own security. The business executives 
of the airways see the islands as profit-earning airports in the 
long 'Tiops" across and around the Pacific. The full blast of mod- 
ern technical materialism has burst on peoples emerging from 
the Stone Age, many of them Christian but not equipped for so 
drastic an ordeal. 

In 1948, strategists of the kingdom of God, alert in the face of 
this surprising transformation, shaped daring policies that would 
have seemed visionary ten years earlier. They represented Chris- 
tian forces from America, Australia, Britain, France, the Indians 
of Fiji, and New Zealand. The governments of Australia, the 
United States, Britain, France, New Zealand, and The Nether- 
lands were represented through the new South Pacific 
Commission. 

The million inhabitants of over a dozen groups of the islands 
are largely Christian, except the swiftly increasing 170,000 Indi- 
ans in the Fiji Islands, most of whom are Hindu. But, especially 
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in the archipelagoes of the Solomons, the New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia, and the Gilberts, as well as in New Guinea,, at least a 
million natives are still primitive, pagan animists. In all those 
areas, however, the Christian church has taken firm root as a 
minority group. 

The imagination is staggered when facing the problem of 
making Christianity the dominating influence in the life of the 
islanders in the relatively tiny clusters scattered across those 
limitless waters. That group of leaders, meeting in 1948, decided, 
however, to press forward with, as a minimum, the following 
fresh enterprises: 

All the churches agreed to cooperate in new and better educa- 
tion at the high school and even the college level, working with 
government aids and collaboration. The New Zealand National 
Missionary Council undertook to survey the whole area in order 
to plan a much better cooperative education of islanders for the 
Christian ministry. The Australian National Missionary Council 
shouldered the baffling problem of new, better, and more prolific 
Christian literature for the whole area. Thrilling possibilities are 
in view for the first time of training doctors and nurses for this 
widely scattered area through the collaboration of mission 
boards, governments, and the inventively beneficent Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Transport facilities are to be developed for 
the distribution of supplies; and promising young men and 
women from the islands are to be recruited and trained as dis- 
pensers, nurses, doctors, and so on with a wide network of 
island dispensaries and clinics within easy flying distance of a 
central hospital. 

Alongside these dynamic fresh missionary enterprises, the 
governments of the South Pacific in 1949 established a perma- 
nent Research Council to advise how the rights and welfare of 
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theisland peoples could be developed and protected. The influ- 
ence of the missionary is seen in the decision of the governments 
that the local inhabitants of the territories were to be given the 

greatest possible measure of representation. 




1 40. NEW HORIZONS IN 
INDIA 

THE new Dominion of India, established in 1947, is based on the 
principle of a secular state with freedom of worship for all reli- 
gions. And in 1950 two members of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's 
cabinet the minister of Finance (a member of the ancient Mar 
Thoma Church) and the Minister of Health (a lady of most 
exalted Sikh descent) -were Christian. The influences that, in 
1949, after vigorous debates, persuaded the Parliament of the 
Dominion of India to put into the constitution the guarantee of 
freedom for the profession, practice, and propagation of religion 
are of world-wide significance, for at least three reasons. 

First, the definition of freedom of religion, which is the best 
ever formulated, was shaped by the United Nations in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, with strong pressures and 
guidance brought to bear by the Joint Committee on Religious 
Liberty of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
and the Federal Council of Churches. Second, Christian repre- 
sentatives in the Indian Parliament, guided by the National 
Christian Council and backed by the two Christians of minis- 
terial rank in the cabinet, made a determined stand for the right 
to propagate the faith and to change one's religion. Third and 
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more astonishing strong support was given to it by one very 
powerful personality, the Home Minister, Mr. V. Patel Mr. Patel 
was a close colleague of Mr. Gandhi, and some of his fellow Hin- 
dus wanted to vote against giving freedom to propagate religion 
in accordance with the views of Mr. Gandhi himself in regard to 
Christianity anti-missionary views, which he pressed strongly 
on me in our last talk together. Mr. Patel, however, insisted that 
the splendid and unselfish services rendered by missionaries and 
Indian Christians to wounded and sick Hindus and Moslems in 
1947, when both groups were massacring each other by the hun- 
dred thousand, fully justified the rights of these Christians to 
propagate their faith. The heroic, sacrificial, loving service ren- 
dered by the Indian Christians to Moslems and Hindus was thus 
more powerfully eloquent than any verbal argument. 

The Declaration of Human Rights, to which members of the 
United Nations are committed, defines these rights of freedom 
of religion in words to which the universal church in all conti- 
nents will for long years need to appeal if it is to go on with its 
missionary enterprise. The two articles read: 

18. Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion; this right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, 
and freedom, either alone or in community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, wor- 
ship, and observance. 

19. Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression; 
this right includes freedom to hold opinions without interference, 
and to seek, receive, and impart information through any media and 
regardless of frontiers. 

When the Christian church in India in 1950, with its member- 
ship moving toward ten millions, looked at Hinduism, it found 
powerful new flying-buttresses of nationalism strengthening the 
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walls of that ancient citadel For over three thousand years Hin- 
duism has never been shaken by any attack It has welcomed in 
and destroyed by Absorption numerous efforts to ref orm it. It 
sealed off into a separate enclosure an intolerant missionary reli- 
gion like Islam that tried to supplant it. It exiled Buddhism into 
other lands. Anyone who underrates the powers of resistance and 
of renewal of the garrison within the four-square citadel of Hin- 
duism is doomed to disappointment. 

The Christian church may break into the Hindu fortress most 
powerfully through the despised, oppressed untouchable out- 
castes. As we have seen, the majority of the membership of the 
Christian church in India has been recruited from the lower 
castes and the outcastes. Many thousands of Hindu villagers of 
castes like that of the Sudra farmers have made inquiries about 
Christianity and asked for teachers because they have been 
impressed, and, indeed, often astounded, by the transformation 
of life in neighboring outcaste and low caste villages. Thus a 
door is opened into many of the hundreds of thousands of vil- 
lages that are the real heart of India. This will remain open only 
if sincere, capable Indian Christian leaders are available in 
much larger numbers. To that end outstanding advances Were 
initiated in the years following the end of World War II: 

The National Christian Council of India, under its Indian 
chairman and secretary (and therefore not open to any charge 
by nationalists of Westernism) called Indian Christians to con- 
certed evangelismby preaching and by drama, by what we 
might call oratorios of the Christian story in the market place, by 
radio, and by simple literature. The aim was to recruit youth to 
be trained for Christian leadership. Over a dozen Christian agri- 
cultural training institutions of various denominations in differ- 
ent parts of India formed a united council and began work on a 
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concerted program of training young Christians who might 
justly be called teacher-preacher agricultural-hygienic-recrea- 
tional-rural-community leaders! Far more cooperative initiative 
was given to what is perhaps the deepest of all the needs of 
Christianity in India, the training of a more highly educated min- 
istry with so powerful a grasp of the meaning of the faith that 
with authority it can face the really exciting and most exacting 
task of interpreting it, on the one hand to the subtle Hindu phil- 
osopher and, on the other, to youth allured by the dynamic call 
of the Communist. 

On September 27, 1947, a multitude of Indians, with many 
Europeans, streamed into the Madras Cathedral and its com- 
pound for the service of inauguration of the Church of South 
India. For the first time members of Reformed, Presbyterian, 
Congregational Christian, and Methodist churches were united 
with members of the Anglican (Episcopal) Church. Over a mil- 
lion Indians in South India, a full third of the non-Roman Catho- 
lic Christians in the whole country, could now face the Hindu 
world united. Such unity strengthened the church for swifter, 
wider missionary expansion. 

The road to that union had been steep and long, from the day 
when Bishop Brent was fired by the conviction that the mission- 
ary expansion of Christianity would go forward more victori- 
ously if the churches were united. Bishop Azariah of Domakal 
caught the vision and worked with courage and patience for 
years toward church union in his own country. In 1927, the year 
of the Lausanne Conference on Faith and Order, he was able to 
announce a scheme agreed to by thirty-three church leaders 
thirty-one Indians and two Europeans in South India. All his 
statesman-like qualities were needed during the following years 
to prevent the scheme from being wrecked on the rocks of 
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denominational conservatism and national pride, for it came 
under sharp attack from those holding different views. Although 
Bishop Azariah died before the Church of South India was born, 
it soon began to fulfill his prophecy. He had said that unity 
would help the church in India to advance into the heart of Hin- 
duism, first, by the very fact of visible oneness, and, second, by 
the fact that it was rooted in the soil of India and was thus 
national, and that it was rooted also in the life of the universal 
church and was therefore ecumenical 

The union of the churches in South India inaugurated a new 
era for the universal church: the door was opened for similar 
advances toward unity anywhere in the world. 



41. UPHEAVAL IN EAST ASIA 

AMERICAN rule administered a shattering shock to Japan at 
the end of World War II when it abolished Shinto as the state 
religion, and ordered the government to cease to finance Shinto 
shrines and priests and never to compel anyone to take part in 
the worship. It also canceled all school and college teaching of 
the divine origin of the imperial dynasty, and the Emperor him- 
self was obliged to deny publicly his divine origin. Complete 
freedom was proclaimed for the personal exercise of any reli- 
gion. Barely 10 per cent of the Japanese people continued to visit 
the Shinto shrines. 

The breakdown of Shinto, the weakening of the moral ap- 
peal of the teachings of Confucius, and the lowering of prestige 
of the Buddhist priests all created a spiritual vacuum. Com- 
munism tried to fill that vacuum. The left-wing National Student 
Self -Government Federation made a strong appeal in the univer- 
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sities and colleges in the face of the injustices of the social order. 
"Students as well as labor/' said Miss Kiyoko Takeda, general 
secretary of the Student Y.W.C.A., "turn to communism rather 
than to the churches as the channel for their creative energies." 
Many young Japanese soldiers who had been captured by the 
Russians in 1945 were kept for years in the U.S.S.R. In 1949 some 
of them were returned to their native land disillusioned, with 
loyalty to family and nation transferred to the Communist party, 
and aflame with missionary zeal for achieving the Communist 
revolution in Japan and the world. A recent survey showed, how- 
ever, that only 20 per cent of these returned veterans still 
retained some faith in communism. 

Dr. Michio Kozald, moderator of the Church of Christ in 
Japan, in conversation with the author, described this religious 
vacuum and the people's bewilderment and spiritual hunger as 
constituting a situation of "great danger and boundless 
opportunity/' 

Dr. Kozaki had become the first postwar moderator of a united 
church that grew out of the government decree of 1939 that all 
religious bodies must register and come under state control. 
Because so many denominations were registered, the totalitarian 
government ordered them to unite. In 1941, thirty-four denomi- 
nations were fused into the Church of Christ in Japan. Remain- 
ing outside were the Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, and 
Anglican churches, although about a third of the Anglicans 
entered the united church. After the state that had enforced 
unity was destroyed in 1945 by military defeat, and union was no 
longer imposed, these Anglicans withdrew, as well as a section of 
Japanese Baptists affiliated with the Southern Baptists of the 
United States. Two years later the Lutherans likewise severed 
their connection with the united church. In 1946, the other do- 
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nominations composing the Church of Christ in Japan moved to- 
ward an even closer and more real oneness under the guidance of 
Dr. Kozaki, and set to work to make the organization of the 
church simpler, more democratic, and more truly ecumenical. 

Today that united church is faced not only with a tremendous 
task of rehabilitation but also with a unique opportunity calling 
for instant initiative. The war had smitten the churches in Japan 
with shattering blows. Over 500 out of 1,600 churches, serving 
some 200,000 Christians, were entirely destroyed by bombing. 
In 1946, however, the Japan for Christ Conference launched a 
campaign to win 3,000,000 converts, prefaced by a declaration of 
"confession and repentance for Japan's deep responsibility for 
war" and by prayer to God for forgiveness. The Japan Bible 
Society had to strain every nerve to meet the ever growing 
demand for the Scriptures. 

In 1945, a few months after the end of the war, four leading 
American Christians flew to Japan, in order, as they said to the 
Japanese, "to re-establish face-to-face contact with fellow Chris- 
tians in Japan, to strengthen the living bond of spiritual unity in 
Christ, and to take counsel regarding the common tasks of the 
ecumenical church." A similar deputation went from Britain. 

A greater proportion of Japan's Christians are middle class city 
folk than in any other Asiatic country. All are literate. Japan, 
however, is unique in the pitiably small growth of the Christian 
church among her farmers. She has eleven thousand villages; yet 
only two hundred could in 1948 boast a Christian church. A 
Rural Church Work Committee was set up in 1948 and launched 
an audacious twenty-five-year program, not only to create at 
least a thousand new rural churches, but also to make each 
Christian group a radiating center to carry the gospel to still 
untouched villages around it. 
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At a Rural Service and Training Center serving the whole 
country, keen young men and women learn as much about crops 
and diet as about the Bible and leadership in worship; as much 
about growing trees and raising children as about running Sun- 
day schools and young people's organizations. The men students 
put away their pencils and notebooks in the lecture room to 
grasp the hoe and the plow on the fields of the demonstration 
farm, where they raise their own food. After classes the women 
students hurry to the children's clinic to learn domestic hygiene. 

In addition to this all-tlie-year-round training of national 
leaders there are short winter courses in a number of regional 
centers. There young farmers and their sisters and wives, often 
living in barns during the course, learn to preach and lead in 
worship and in recreation, as well as to run a cooperative bank, 
to counsel a "difficult" boy, and to watch over the moral and spir- 
itual as well as the economic and physical health of a Christian 
group. A lively monthly called The Christian Farmers Magazine 
keeps them up to date and in touch with one another as members 
of an all- Japan Christian Rural Fellowship. 

Within fifteen years of 1950, the Japanese Christians desire to 
see three hundred new rural missionaries arrive from Canada 
and the United States. There is also a need for the establishment 
of Christian high schools. "The high school period is the strategic 
age," said a Japanese college president, "at which young people 
have been won to a definite commitment to Christ." 

An exciting new venture was inaugurated in 1948 when fifty- 
two young college graduates were sent from the United States to 
Japan as short-term missionaries. This young people's crusade to 
young people, known as J-3 that is, Japan for three years be- 
gan with a six weeks' summer school course designed to train 
them for this significant work. Some served in student hostels 
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or in hospitals; many found themselves organizing youth groups 
in churches and Christian associations on college campuses. 
With the exuberance of youth, these J-3 ? s entered wholeheart- 
edly into the lives of the Japanese young people, who are eager 
for friendly contacts and for help in organizing recreation groups 
and sports, Bible classes and English classes. They were wel- 
comed by the Japanese teachers and students with great enthusi- 
asm, and were affectionately referred to as "our young American 
teachers." Even before the end of their three-year contract, 
many of these "junior missionaries'' decided to return to Japan as 
regular missionaries after further training.* 

When Dr. Hachiro Yuasa was exiled for refusing, as the Chris- 
tian president of Doshisha University, to let the Japanese gov- 
ernment hang the portrait of the Emperor above the Cross of 
Christ in the chapel, no one could have foreseen that only a 
dozen years later he would be made president of a great interna- 
tional Christian university with the backing of the Emperor and 
with a princess, sister-in-law of the Emperor, on its advisory 
council. Dr. Yuasa, who was graduated from an American agri- 
cultural college in 1915 and won his Ph.D. in science in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, became, in 1935, president of the Christian 
Doshisha University, founded, we recall, by Niishima. Two 
years after the end of the war he resumed the presidency of 
Doshisha. On accepting the presidency of the new Japan Inter- 
national Christian University, for which a campaign for funds 
was being conducted in the United States, Dr. Yuasa declared 
his abiding faith in its "long-range possibilities which can really 

*AIso in 1948 nine K-3's went to Korea, and two years later thirty-five more 
young people were sent to Japan and Korea each for a three-year term. In 1949 
fifty I-3's went to India, and in 1950 fifty-four LA-3's to Latin America. At the 
present time a call has been issued for A-3's to go to Africa in 1951 and US-2*s 
to work in the United States. 
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lead to a new Japan and to a new concept of international 
relations." 

Seventy per cent of the non-Roman Catholic Christians of 
Japan are in the united Church of Christ in Japan; and the 
restored National Christian Council eagerly takes its share in the 
world strategy of the International Missionary Council. 

When Japan surrendered in 1945, the Koreans believed that 
at long last their ordeal was ended. For nearly twenty years they 
had been cut off from the world Christian comradeship by the 
imperial Japanese rule. But their hopes were short-lived. The 
Russians had entered northern Korea when the American forces 
entered the south. The land was divided. In cities in the north 
Communist forces smashed their way into churches, destroyed 
the furniture, and drove the pastors through the streets in 
ox-carts with placards reading "National Traitors" hung around 
their necks. The following Sunday grimly determined congrega- 
tions were once more on hand in the desecrated churches to lis- 
ten to their persecuted pastors. In one city over five thousand 
Korean Christians, singing hymns and kneeling in prayer to God, 
surrounded the truck in which the Communists had thrust their 
pastors to take them to prison. 

A number of defiances of this kind by Christians staggered the 
Communist rulers in Korea. They saw that to coerce the thou- 
sands of Christian adherents in the northern half of Korea would 
exceed their power. They changed their tactics although not 
their aim. They permitted uninterrupted church services and 
evangelistic street preaching; but they broke up, as the Japanese 
had done, all Christian youth organizations. And they forbade 
all contact with the universal church outside. 

The pressure of the U.S.S.R. rule on the Christians of the north 
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remained so severe that thousands fled to the democratic control 
of the United States in southern Korea, which was later handed 
over by the United States to the properly constituted self-gov- 
erning republic. These refugees intensified the tormenting prob- 
lem of poverty created for die agricultural south by the fact that 
it is cut off by the U.S.S.R. occupation in the north from the 
sorely needed industrial products and sources of electric and 
other power. 

To die Christians in the south, however, the destitute refugees 
from the north brought new life and vigor. The National Chris- 
tian Council of Korea, wiped out of existence by the Japanese 
with other Christian organizations, was re-created. The influence 
of the Korean Christians became far greater than their num- 
bers. The Supreme Legislative Assembly included twenty-one 
Christians among its ninety members; out of twenty-seven gov- 
ernment colleges and universities, no fewer than twelve had 
Christian presidents. When southern Korea in 1948 sent a depu- 
tation to Paris to plead for her right to a seat in the Assembly of 
the United Nations, five of the eight were Christians. 

The indomitable Korean Christians numbering some 225,000 
launched an evangelistic campaign at that time to win 
3,000,000 fellow countrymen for Christ. A missionary with forty 
years' experience in Korea declared that he had never before 
seen such eagerness to listen to the gospel. Bible study classes 
were formed, sunrise services and revival meetings held, and 
evangelism by personal conversation developed. The five theo- 
logical seminaries pressed forward with the training of ministers, 
with over 700 students enrolled. 

The Korean Christians, after their long separation from the 
world family of the Christian church, eagerly asked for well 
equipped new missionaries to enter and, as colleagues and 
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friends, to help them forward with effective educational, medi- 
cal, and biblical evangelism. They called for missionary help to 
create a vital literature linking die Christian message with all 
aspects of the life of the people, and to re-establish the shattered 
Christian school system at all grades and at a higher standard. 
They pleaded for assistance in raising anew the medical work so 
largely disrupted during World War II. They asked for aid in 
training laymen as well as ministers to lead in revealing how 
Christ desires a life of temperance, of family harmony, and of 
reverent relations between the sexes, with integrity and human- 
ity in politics and in industry on the side of both management 
and labor. In most of these matters, the Korean church had little 
experience and needed expert young missionary colleagues from 
the West Unhappily these plans were held up in the summer of 
1950 by the invasion of South Korea by Communist forces from 
the north. 

Imagination boggles and language breaks down in any 
attempt to grasp either the astounding transformation that the 
Chinese are passing through, or to express its transcendent 
importance for the future missionary expansion of the Christian 
church. After at least two thousand years of relatively 
unchanged life, China, following the revolution that destroyed 
her imperial throne in 1911, staggered through four decades of 
suffering in the strife between rival war lords and under the 
shattering invasion by Japan, only to see her corrupt republican 
Nationalist government collapse in 1949 after an agonizingly 
hopeless struggle against Communist forces. 

The Japanese who dropped bombs on the cities of China in 
the late 1930*s would have been startled to hear that they were 
aiding the missionary expansion of the Christian church. Thou- 
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sands of the many million Chinese who then fled westward were 
Christians, They carried the gospel with them to unevangelized 
parts of West China. There these Christian refugees drew non- 
Christian neighbors to join "the church in the house of Wong or 
Yen/* just as we find St. Paul sending greetings to "the church in 
the house of Philemon." Meanwhile, however, the recruiting and 
training of well equipped pastors were sorely hampered by these 
upheavals, and this has thrown the responsibility of leadership 
on a pitifully small number of heroic men and women. 

Among such fine leaders we discover the Canadian-trained 
professor of Christian ethics at Cheeloo University, universally 
known as "Bill" Djang. Horrified at the suffering of frostbitten, 
wounded Chinese soldiers brought back from the anti- Japanese 
front in steel freight cars, he mobilized his students to meet the 
trains. They washed and bandaged the wounds, gave food and 
drink to the soldiers, and cleaned out the filthy cars. Christians 
of all denominations rallied to Djang's call to develop this work 
of practical mercy. Scores of thousands of wounded soldiers 
were thus led to a sympathetic hearing of the message of the 
Christ who said, "Even as ye did it unto one of these least, ye did 
it unto me." When the war ended, Djang's spirit drove him to 
carry the gospel to wild border tribes in the foothills of Tibet. In 
this work he had the backing of the National Christian Council 
and was accompanied by a traveling medical clinic. 

The political control of China by Communist rulers who were 
under powerful influences from Moscow raised the problems, 
first, as to how far Christian missionaries from Western lands 
would be allowed to enter China and work there, and, second, as 
to the future freedom of the church in China to expand its fron- 
tiers by evangelism. By the fall of 1950 missionaries were not 
allowed to re-enter China if they left on furlough. Some felt it 
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their duty to remain in the country as long as possible without 
leave. On the other hand, some churches withdrew their mission- 
aries as they were felt to be an embarrassment to the Chinese 
Christians. For instance, in September, 1950, all the European 
bishops except one in the Chinese province of the Anglican 
Church resigned because of "restrictions on the movements of 
Europeans and the insistence by the government on Chinese 
leadership as a prerequisite to recognition/' The vacancies were 
quickly filled by Chinese who were assistant bishops. 

The determination of China's Christian leadership was 
pungently expressed by Dr. T. C. Chao, the brilliant and devout 
dean of the School of Religion of Yenching University, Peking, 
Writing after the occupation of Peking by the Communist forces 
in 1949 and their assumption of control over the great university 
there, he said: 

"One is thrilled at the dangers and opportunities confronting 
Christianity in mingled proportions. In our university, particu- 
larly in our School of Religion, we are keenly and humbly 
conscious of our shortcomings, realizing that we have no coun- 
ter-arguments to offer save a vital demonstration of what we 
know to be truly the Christian faith. We have thought, prayed, 
discussed, dedicated ourselves so that, frail beings as we are, we 
may by God's help witness to the truth that love can be classless, 
and can include the enemy in all societies, and that it is the mas- 
ter-key to the solution of all human problems." 

To prophesy about the future of the church in China would 
be as arrogant as it would be foolish. But some great inescapable 
facts can be catalogued.- 

We do know that the Christian church in China has twice 
seemed to many Christian leaders to be doomed to destruction, 
once in the Boxer anti-Christian massacres of 1900, and again in 
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the 1920's under the hammer blows of the then anti-Christian 
Nationalist government and the Communist forces where they 
had control. Experienced missionaries, among the scores forced 
under this pressure to leave China in 1927, declared their con- 
viction that a hundred years of Christian missionary work had 
been wiped out. But, we recall, the daring Chinese leaders of the 
National Christian Council launched the Five- Year Movement 
in 1929, immediately after that anti-Christian crisis; within a 
decade the Christians in China had more than doubled their 
numbers a miracle of triumphant survival. 

As far as we can see today, the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment leaders are able, "tough," and freer from graft than any 
Chinese government officials in living memory. Insofar as the 
practical-minded leaders of the Chinese Christian church see 
those government officials working for the social, physical, and 
intellectual betterment of the Chinese people, they are likely to 
give them their cooperation, and the Communist government 
might be expected to desire to take no steps to alienate that loy- 
alty. On the other hand, the record of Communist governments 
in all countries hitherto shows that they will not permit the free 
continuance of Christian youth organizations. Christian schools 
and hospitals, too, face financial difficulties along with all other 
private institutions; and the life of independent Christian schools 
in particular is likely to be definitely limited. An ominous note 
was struck in 1950 by the compulsory drafting of students of at 
least one Christian university into a Communist "conditioning" 
course of study. The Communists do not mask their disdain of 
religion, which they regard as mere superstition. 

If the government should try to force upon the Christian 
church complete, uncritical loyalty to the total authority of the 
Communist party, or to squeeze it out of existence, or even to 
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halt its expansion, the record of Chinese Christians across the 
years encourages one to believe that the authorities would meet 
with stubborn and costly resistance. Both the large, highly 
organized city churches and the little groups meeting in one 
another's houses show a remarkable tenacity against persecu- 
tion* Then, too, since the war there has been an unparalleled de- 
mand by the Chinese for Bibles. Furthermore, the remarkable 
practicality of their Christian convictions is evident in social 
service such as Bill Djang and many other men and women have 
rendered. All these factors, combined with the astonishing gift 
the Chinese have always shown for eluding the pressure of gov- 
ernment officials, give confidence that any hostile efforts on the 
part of the Communist government will, in the long run, be 
defeated. 



42. NEW MAPS FOR OLD 

A PERSIAN restaurant keeper in Teheran showed a missionary 
from North America a newspaper photograph of an American 
Negro hanging from a tree. Underneath was an account of a 
lynching in the United States. "Is this true?" he asked. 

"Yes," admitted the missionary, "I am ashamed to say that it 
is." 

The scandalized Moslem threw his hands in the air. 

"Allah be praised," he cried, "that I live in a civilized country!" 

A barbarity, over five thousand miles away in the land from 
which the missionary had come, reared a monstrous obstacle in 
the path of this modern apostle of Jesus Christ in Iran. 

A Zulu Christian, Mr. Mahabane, was helping a group of 
white Student Christian Movement members in Johannesburg 
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to investigate the life of the African in that twentieth-century 
city. They were horrified at many of the conditions they saw. 

"You see/' said Mr. Mahabane, 'Tiow difficult it is for the Afri- 
can to adhere to a religion that the European brought to him and 
yet does not practice himself/' 

A Japanese delegate at the World Missionary Conference in 
Edinburgh in 1910 said, "We Christians in Japan can face Bud- 
dhism and agnosticism, for Christianity is mightier, more uplift- 
ing, and more positive, and its truth prevails. But there is one 
thing that we cannot face. We send our young men to England. 
They go into the East End of your cities and see hideous poverty, 

crime, vice They come back to us in Japan and say, If that is 

the best that Christianity can do, it's a poor thing.' " 

That night, after hearing those words, I went down into the 
worst slum in Edinburgh. From a room over a tavern came the 
shrieks of a beaten woman, the oaths of a drunken man, the 
smashing of glass, and the screams of terrified children. The 
woman flung open the window and called for the police. I 
prayed heaven that no Asiatic nor African might take home that 
picture of "Christian" Britain. More clearly than ever before I 
realized that to fight social evils in one's own land in the name of 
Christ is really to be both an overseas and a home missionary. 

The best response that can be made to the undeniable charge 
that evils in the home lands of the older missionary-sending 
churches deafen the ears of non-Christians to the voices of the 
ambassadors of Christ is to redouble our efforts to make him 
known, loved, and obeyed at home. This means Christian mis- 
sions in the United States as well as in China; in Great Britain as 
well as in India; in Canada and Japan, New Zealand and Iran, 
Australia and South America. 

Missionary maps published in the 1890's divided the world 
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into white Christian America, Australasia, and Europe and 
"black heathen" Asia, Africa, and South Pacific islands. We know 
now that no geographical line can be drawn between "heathen" 
or "pagan" areas on the one hand and "Christian" nations on the 
other. The "frontier" is everywhere. The Christian cause 
advances whenever and wherever we stand in Christ's name for 
good against evil, wherever love confronts hate, justice attacks 
wrong, beauty works against ugliness, truth refuses to compro- 
mise with falsehood. 

The thrill of adventure into dangerous, unexplored territory 
known so well by Sheldon Jackson and Narcissa and Marcus 
Whitman has practically ended. In the United States and 
Canada the last geographical frontiers were reached by the 
opening of the twentieth century. Yet the tingling of an even 
greater satisfaction comes to many a modern home missionary as 
he works at cutting a trail through the tangled jungle of evils 
strangling the good life for many individuals and groups within 
these so-called "Christian" nations. Such missionaries, equally 
heroic and high spirited, explore social situations and pioneer in 
human relationships. Work among Indian and Negro Americans 
continues with new emphases and activities. More churches are 
interracial and a determined fight is being waged against dis- 
crimination and segregation. Christian missionary schools have 
in many instances been replaced by good public schools, and 
missionaries have directed their efforts into community projects 
that provide opportunities for adult education, health facilities, 
and vocational training hitherto withheld from minority groups. 

Here and there the Indian is moving into his rightful place in 
American community life, the missionary helping to make the 
necessary adjustment. The church was the friend of the Japanese 
American imprisoned in relocation centers during the war and 
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his guide as he sought to re-establish himself during the postwar 
years. 

Efforts are being made to discover how the American share- 
croppers, those widely scattered rural victims of an evil system, 
can be lifted from the helplessness and shiftlessness into which 
they have been crushed by exploitation, undernourishment, and 
vice. A crusade has been launched on a community-wide front 
by the churches cooperating under skillful leadership. The goal 
is to lead these workers out of the depths of economic slavery 
into the highlands of Christian living. 

The needs of agricultural migrant workers, white and Negro, 
have aroused an active concern on the part of American Chris- 
tians. Drawn out of the depressed classes of the United States by 
the lure of high wages, these migrants and their families have 
found themselves tossed here and there on the restless, murky 
backwaters of mass industrialism. Promises made and broken, 
months of idleness to set against weeks of work, scanty school- 
ing for their children, and inadequate health care have made 
these workers eagerly responsive to the ministry and Christian 
friendship offered to them by the church. 

Across the wide prairie lands of the United States and Canada, 
isolated farmers still crave the inspiration that comes from regu- 
lar Christian worship. The tireless enthusiasm that carried men 
like Francis Asbury over mountain pass, lake, and prairie must 
find new ways to minister in thinly populated rural areas. In 
housing projects in towns and cities where people are living 
close to one another, new churches are needed. "Suburbia" is a 
modern mission field that calls for a missionary ministry that 
will be strong enough to conquer the menace of secularism and 
to ward off the dangers threatened by a generation growing up 
with no knowledge of the faith of their fathers. 
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Millions of restless teen-age young people in the Americas and 
all across Europe and Britain are in rebellion against the disci- 
pline that makes real freedom possible. In Europe, they learned 
during World War II in the "underground" movements against 
Nazism that it was virtuous to lie, steal, burn, wreck trains, and 
even kill in the cause of freedom. Hundreds of thousands of 
young people have escaped from the tyranny of the Soviet-con- 
trolled European countries. They wander about the western 
zones today homeless and orphaned, robbed of their birthright 
as children of God. In North America rebellious street gangs are 
made up of youth who grew up during a world war. With fathers 
in the army and mothers at work in munition plants, many never 
knew a father's guidance nor a mother's daily care and supervi- 
sion. Their gods are gangster film stars and prizefighters; their 
scriptures the Superman comics. They have never caught a 
glimpse of the really heroic supermen and superwomen at whose 
lives you have glanced in this record. Captivated by Christ, the 
energies of these young "gangsters-that-may-be" could provide 
all the corners of the earth with the adventurous new mission- 
aries so much needed. 

There are about 5,000,000 Jews in North America. Their rab- 
bis report that fully 90 per cent of them are most irregular in at- 
tending synagogue services. In Europe during World War II not 
fewer than 6,000,000 Jews endured cold-blooded torture and 
massacre. Spiritually the vast majority of Jews in the United 
States and Canada are sheep without a shepherd. The Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, in cooperation with home mission 
boards in Britain, Europe, and North America, launched in the 
years between the two world wars its Committee on the Chris- 
tian Approach to the Jews. Its secretary, Dr. Conrad Hoffmann, 
undaunted by towering obstacles, has for decades helped Chris- 
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tians to be truly Christlike in their relationships with the people 
in whose homeland the Lord of life was bom. 

Throughout the world new maps are needed, maps that will 
show die Christian church growing, working to meet human 
needs. No people on earth is without its own Christian commu- 
nity, small though the group may be. True, we find no church in 
Afghanistan nor Tibet. But Afghan Christians are worshiping in 
Northwest India and Tibetan Christians on the western frontier 
of China. The universality of God's people dispersed throughout 
the world has become a fact for the first time in history, giving a 
tonic of hope as we face the paganism that still exists 
everywhere. 

Christians from the younger churches are beginning to exer- 
cise a missionary ministry in the West. Indian Christians in the 
nineteen-thirties sent a "Mission of Christian Witness" to Britain 
to tell the people there what Christ meant to them. Teams of 
African, Asiatic, and Latin American Christians spoke in cities 
all across Canada and the United States and Britain after the 
Madras meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1938. 
Agnostic and atheistic students in Western universities, as well 
as many students who had taken their faith rather complacently, 
were startled to hear the Christian message from leaders like 
Principal Bhaskar P. Hivale, president of the Philosophic Asso- 
ciation of India, T. Z. Koo, student leader from China, John 
Karefa-Smart, skillful young medical doctor from West Africa, 
Hilda Lazarus, head of the Vellore Christian Medical College in 
India, Mina Soga, outstanding among the women of Africa, and 
other members of the younger churches. 

A generation of Christians discovered during the first half of 
the twentieth century opportunities for the expansion of Chris- 
tianity into new areas of daily life. Their successors during the 
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next fifty years must not merely draw new world maps to reveal 
the oneness of the strategy of Christian advance, but must give 
themselves without faltering or reserve to service, whether at 
home or overseas as God may point the way. 



43. PERIL AND OPPORTUNITY 

TODAY as the second half of the twentieth century begins, com- 
munism as an economic and political creed is seen to be the most 
zealous, widely spread, and skillfully organized force that the 
Christian church has faced since the rise and spread of Islam in 
the seventh century. As we have seen in earlier chapters, Chris- 
tianity is regarded by millions in Asia and Latin America, as well 
as by many Africans as the religion of those who have taken their 
land, who use them as cheap labor, who try to prevent then- 
receiving education, and who discriminate against them simply 
on grounds of color and race. To such people communism holds 
out the dazzling prospect of turning the tables on those who have 
exploited and oppressed them. It promises to take by force land 
and money and goods from the "haves" and to distribute them 
among the "have-nots." 

Christianity and communism both affirm the equal right of 
every human being to the basic needs of the good life and both 
claim that they aim at producing a world community of all races. 
The fundamental creed of each is, however, the absolute oppo- 
site of the other; therefore, the means that each takes to achieve a 
similar aim are in direct conflict. 

Communism is the enemy of Christianity because it denies the 
existence of God and the spiritual nature of man. In place of God 
it puts the Communist party, which exercises absolute control 
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over the whole life of all who live under its power. The central 
belief of the Christian church from the beginning has been, as 
we have seen, "J esus * s Lord," A Christian today, therefore, can- 
not accept the Communist creed that there is no power above 
that of the Communist party. In the same way, the Christian 
martyr of the second century could not accept the creed that 
Caesar was God, and Dr. Yuasa in twentieth-century Japan 
could not put the emblem of the Emperor above that of Christ. 
Jesus said, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God. . . . Him only 
shalt thou serve. ... No man can serve two masters." 

In rejecting the temptation to turn stones into bread, Jesus 
turned his back on the false belief, which is the basis of the Com- 
munist creed, that the satisfaction of his material needs is all that 
man requires. "Man," Jesus quoted, "shall not live by bread 
alone." 

Although Communists claim to be concerned for the welfare 
of the common man, they believe that their aim can be achieved 
only by violent revolution and the destruction of individuals and 
classes of people who, in their view, have no right to exist. Chris- 
tians believe that their aims can be achieved only through the 
power of God working in individual lives, each of which is of 
equal and priceless value to a loving Father. 

As we have seen, however, the church has time and time again 
sagged into disobedience to its Master. It has failed in every age 
in its supreme task of making Christ known, loved, and served 
among men everywhere. In Russia the church deserved in large 
measure Lenin's charge that it was "the opium of the masses"; 
that is, that the church used its influence to keep the peasants 
contented in their state of semislavery under the great land- 
lords. This was true also, as we have seen, of the Roman Catho- 
lic authorities in Latin America when they gained control over 
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so much of the land and held the Indians as serfs. If the church 
in Russia and elsewhere had been true to its Master, communism 
as we know it today would never have arisen. 

If, on the other hand, Lenin had known more about the history 
of the Christian church, he could not with justice have con- 
demned it as sweepingly as he did. We think, for example, of the 
Christian reformers who successfully fought the slave trade and 
secured the passage of laws to protect workers from exploitation 
when the Industrial Revolution took them into factories and 
mines. We remember that some of the missionaries, whose 
life stories we have followed, defended helpless peoples against 
those who tried to take away their land, their freedom, and their 
means of livelihood, or who kept them in ignorance and servi- 
tudesuch men as Las Casas in South America, Sheldon Jackson 
in Alaska, Samuel Marsden in New Zealand, William Carey in 
India. We recall that hospitals and schools, leper asylums, homes 
for the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the insane, and the orphan 
were first provided by the Christian church for all who needed 
them, regardless of nation, race, color, class, creed, or money. 

At the end of 1949 a conference of the younger churches of 
Eastern Asia was held at Bangkok, Thailand. To this conference 
came delegates from Japan, Korea, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, the Philippines, and Thailand (the 
Chinese delegates could not get permission to travel) . The rela- 
tion of the Christian church to Communist activity in all these 
countries was one of the important subjects on which the Bang- 
kok conference made wise pronouncements. The Christian 
church, it said, has the utmost sympathy with the aspirations of 
all people for a fuller life, for justice and honest government. But 
it also has the utmost hostility to the Marxist creed and political 
communism, which pervert justice and take away freedom. 
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These attitudes of sympathy and hostility grow out of a real 
understanding of the Christian gospel A startling contradiction 
between the Communist and the Christian way of life is that 
Communist rulers absolutely forbid the free interchange of 
thought across their frontiers, whereas such interchange is the 
life-blood of the Christian view of truth and life. If Christians 
really lived in obedience to their Master, they would be more 
deeply revolutionary than Communists. They would achieve 
more far-reaching reforms than any totalitarian regime by lead- 
ing men to the God who can change their hearts and wills and 
who can make change by force and the maintenance of a "police 
state" both unnecessary and intolerable. 

The menace of communism lies mainly in the sharp contrast 
between the lethargy of multitudes of Christians (particularly 
in the older churches) and the burning missionary conviction 
that causes young Communists to shout exultantly, "We are 
building a new world!" We recall the pungent statement of Dr. 
T. C. Chao: "We have no counter-arguments to offer save a vital 
demonstration of what we know to be truly the Christian faith." 

Another menace to the expansion of Christianity today lies in 
the economic impoverishment, after two global wars, of those 
European and British nations that were the source of the great 
world Christian expansion, across the Atlantic to the Americas 
and then to all the continents and islands. Although the British 
and the French Protestant churches, for instance, repeatedly 
increased their giving for missionary expansion, yet the increase 
in cost of living in the mission field and of transport and other 
expenses was much higher. The greatest financial resources to 
support the Christian enterprise lie in North American hands. 
The economic difficulties on the mission field can become a 
challenge if Christians everywhere, but particularly in North 
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Lmerica, put in the forefront of their lives and thinking the ex- 
ransion of Christ's kingdom throughout the world. At die same 
ime, the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches must devise methods to pool resources of 
aen and women, money and buildings that cut down costs and 
acrease efficiency. 

Threatening though these perils may be, however, new and 
hallenging opportunities are constantly presenting themselves 
o the missionary forces of Christianity. Modern ways of present- 
ag the gospel message in drama, music, architecture, and art 
pen a fascinating field in which the young missionary can give 
ull play to his or her inventive initiative or artistic talent. 

In the market place of an Indian town, for instance, over a 
Lundred farmers and artisans listen to lyrics sung by a choir with 
,n orchestra of stringed instruments. That open-air crowd has 
istened for an hour to the gospel narrative sung to Indian airs. A 
Chinese, Indian, or Javanese farmer gathers a number of his 
riends to watch a drama of the Prodigal Son. All the actors are 
Christian peasants. Out in the fields of central India farmers, as 
hey work, sing simple Christian lyrics to Indian airs. The songs 
eplace the lyrics to Hindu gods and goddesses that they chanted 
t their field work before their conversion. 

On Sunday those fanners troop by the hundred into their 
Dvely cathedral at Dornakal. Every stone of it was cut by Chris- 
tan village craftsmen. It is a superb example of adaptation to 
ndian cultural and spiritual ways. The lotus or water lily is 
arved on the altar. Because it grows from its root in the mud 
trough the cleansing water to open in the pure air and sunshine, 
: symbolizes to the Indian the cleansing of man's physical nature 
ising through the discipline of the spirit to find fuller life in the 
-.ight of the World. On the capitals of the columns in Dornakal 
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Cathedral the banana bud, which springs afresh each year from 
the dead-looking stem, symbolizes the Christian resurrection. 

These examples of inventive adaptation of music, drama, and 
architecture to present Christian truth could *be multiplied by 
the score. 

Another field of opportunity lies in the use of miracles of sci- 
ence like radio and films. One example we have already seen in 
Ray Phillips' thrilling success in South Africa with the use of the 
movie. In Latin America, Asia, and Africa, new multitudes, even 
of illiterates, can now be reached over the air with the gospel. 

Even more remarkable are the advances being made in tack- 
ling the titanic problem of teaching the billion adult illiterates of 
the world to read. Hundreds of thousands even of the recently 
converted Christians in Asia and Africa and Latin America are 
still unable to read. 

Dr. "Jimmy" Yen, a young Chinese Christian scholar, with a 
brilliant university record in America, pioneered with sensa- 
tional success during World War I in teaching illiterate Chinese 
laborers who were working behind the lines in France to read. 
He devised a simplified Chinese script, choosing out of the thirty 
thousand characters a bare thousand that would be needed to 
express essential facts and ideas. With the Gospels printed in 
that new script, the churches in China later pressed forward an 
adult literacy movement. The government adopted the idea and 
borrowed Dr. Yen to lead a national campaign. Millions of Chi- 
nese who had grown to adult life as illiterates have since been 
taught to read. "A literate church" has become a central aim of 
Chinese leadership under its National Christian Council. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Frank C. Laubach, beginning as a missionary 
among the Moros of the Philippines with experiments in simpli- 
fied script with pictorial illustrations, has launched an incessant 
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sequence of dynamic literacy campaigns across Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

In India and Pakistan, for instance, over three hundred and 
fifty million people cannot read. Dr. Laubach devised sets of les- 
sons in simplified script in about a dozen major Indian lan- 
guages. With the help of linguistic experts he reduced the more 
than four hundred letters of the Telugu alphabet to about ninety 
symbols. Within a remarkably short time, Bishop Azariah's print- 
ing press in Dornakal had produced pamphlets and Gospels in 
this script. 

By using this method for scores of languages the church is 
working for the first time in Asiatic, African, and Latin American 
history to enable millions of Christians to nourish their faith and 
deepen their understanding by reading of the life and death and 
risen glory of Christ. The Gospels and Christian books in simpli- 
fied script are themselves silent but effective missionaries to 
uncounted others still outside the Christian community. 




44* THE MIRACLE OF 
TRIUMPHANT SURVIVAL 

PAUL and Peter, Martin of Tours and Patrick, Columba, Boni- 
face, and Francis Xavier, with other dauntless pioneers, 
unknown as well as famous, sailed the upper reaches of that 
river whose waters still flow past our doors. That stream, which 
always "keeps rolling along," is the ongoing life of "the holy 
church throughout all the world." Men, as faulty members of that 
church, have constantly polluted its waters with their self- 
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centered greed and pride. Yet the stream has been unceasingly 
cleansed and refreshed from eternal springs, so that the purpose 
for which Jesus Christ came and brought his church into being 
might be achieved-that men "shall have life and have it more 
abundantly." 

Some forty years after the death of Jesus, the national Hebrew 
civilization in which the infant church was cradled was bloodily 
shattered by Titus in A.D, 70. In Jerusalem he smashed into utter 
ruin Herod the Great's glorious and towering temple, which 
sheltered the heart and the brain of that civilization and was its 
magnetic rallying center. The remnant of Jewish people who 
escaped slaughter fled the land. Why was not the frail young 
Christian church destroyed in that "hideous ruin and combus- 
tion"? Paul's superb strategic vision had, as we saw, already 
snapped the bonds that tied the church to Judaism. His tireless 
missionary travels by ship, mountain pass, and Roman road had 
planted little Christian "colonies of heaven" all across Asia 
Minor to Ephesus and over the Aegean to Philippi and Corinth, 
and thence to Nero's palace in the capital of the Roman Empire. 
So the church triumphantly survived the collapse of the Hebrew 
civilization in which she was cradled. 

A second dire peril of being destroyed in the collapse of still 
another civilization menaced the church after Constantine, in all 
his imperial purple, had presided over councils of the church. 
The faith of Christ became the official religion of the Roman 
Empire from the wall of Hadrian on the fringes of Scotland to 
oases within the Sahara Desert. It became so closely allied with, 
and even the servant of, the state that men believed either that 
both were eternal or that if the empire collapsed the church must 
perish with it. And yet, when the last ramparts of the Roman 
Empire had fallen, the church so far from dying with that em- 
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pire was not only alive within its old territories, but her gallant 
missionaries had won the allegiance of barbaric clans in northern 
Europe and in Scottish highlands. She won, indeed, in Europe 
in the long run more than was carved from her in Africa and Asia 
in the sixth and following nine centuries by the remorseless 
scimitar of Islam. 

The subtlest menace of death to the church came when decay 
set in in the superb civilization of the Middle Ages in Europe. 
For Christianity itself had done much to create that order of 
life. The church and medieval civilization seemed to be one. 
When, therefore, a new commercial order of life, with the 
growth of cities, began to take the place of the feudal civiliza- 
tion based on the soil, gloomy prophets were sure that the church 
all across Europe would die. Sloth, cynicism, greed, and sensu- 
ality had already rotted much of her inner life. But Christian 
reformers, first within the Roman Church and then in new com- 
munions that reluctantly broke away from the old, led the 
common people back to the eternal springs in Christ and to the 
sources of the faith in the Bible. So the Protestant Reformation 
and the awakening within the Roman Catholic Church with its 
Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xavier, and others initiated what be- 
came the most triumphant of all the periods of expansion so far 
in the life of the church. 

Not only so, the church helped to give to the new civilization 
that replaced the medieval those good elements that leavened 
with justice and mercy the grasping commercialism and domi- 
neering imperialism of the "natural" man. For the third time, the 
imperiled church triumphed when the civilization that had been 
so closely woven into her life decayed* 

The balance seems in this second half of the twentieth century 
to tremble between survival and extinction in the vast empire 
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of Russia and the satellite states under the shadow of the Soviet 
rule. After over twenty years of attempted suppression of the 
church, the dictatorship at Moscow discovered in a census, to its 
dismay, that sixty million of its subjects in the U.S.S.R. still regis- 
tered themselves as Christians. On the other hand, that Chris- 
tian survival was bought at a price: first, abstaining from all 
attempts to subject the actions of the state to criticism from a 
Christian standpoint, and, second, allowing the state to control 
the activity of the church. In some of the Soviet satellite coun- 
tries of eastern Europe, Christian churches, both Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant, have suffered severe ordeals because of their 
resistance to state control. 

The whole drama of the amazing, repeated victorious survival 
of the church is a "mystery" story. What is the secret of her per- 
petual renewal of youth? To discover the answer to that question 
is desperately important now. For the most potent and diaboli- 
cally clever enemies that the church has ever met are intent on 
her destruction. Can she courageously face these forces and tri- 
umph over them? 

The explanation of that mystery is not to be found in any 
abstract ideas. It is to be found in quite simple bedrock facts 
and in our acting on those facts. First, Christianity in itself is not 
"a religion" in the ordinary sense of an abstract belief about the 
nature of the universe. To be a Christian is to be a real person in 
direct real communion with a real Person a relationship of love, 
obedience, and joy in companionship. Jesus Christ did live in 
Palestine. He "suffered under Pontius Pilate," was cruelly cruci- 
fied, rose triumphantly from the grave, and was afterwards seen 
alive by many of his friends. These are straight facts of history. 
They did happen at a given time and place. Christ is, then, a liv- 
ing Personalive for evermore and in him the eternally creative 
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God not only reveals himself, but each of us, as persons, can 
be reborn out of our self-centeredness by giving ourselves to 
him. 

The Christian church has always leaped forward, expanding 
its range and strengthening its vitality, when it has refused to let 
debates on credal formulae or ecclesiastical organizations deflect 
it from direct, simple, personal discipleship to Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, and from telling everybody his good news of the 
reign ( or kingdom ) of God. Creed and organization are as essen- 
tial to the advance of the church as are nerves and bones to our 
bodies; but both are quite useless without the life. And Christ is 
the Lord of life. The whole glorious missionary momentum of 
Christianity springs from acting upon that realistic truth. Hindu- 
ism has always refused to see a person in the vague universal 
"oneness." Buddha was an agnostic who saw reality only as spir- 
itual, impersonal essence. Confucius has not a word of teaching 
about the nature of God. Mohammed's Allah has no need of any- 
thing from his creatures. It is, therefore, literally true that only 
through Jesus Christ and what he taught can every soul on earth 
come to the Father. Christ's community has not only survived 
repeated onslaughts, but pressed beyond old frontiers to new 
horizons. 

The second source of the ongoing life of the Christian church 
springs quite simply from that fatherhood of God which he 
showed in giving himself to mankind in his "only begotten Son" 
because he "so loved the world." His church is, therefore, the 
household of his children. The very core of the life of the church 
is that comradeship in Christ, that fellowship, that ecumenical 
oneness, the wonder and loveliness and power of which St. Paul 
speaks so magnificently and so eloquently in his letters to the 
Christians of the first century. 
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Those are the bedrock, indestructible realities that have given 
the church her miraculous gift of new life in age after age and 
will continue to give it. So long as Christians burn with that 
enthusiasm and are spurred on by the shining example of Christ's 
sacrifice, challenged by their own glorious "cloud of witnesses," 
and allied in a world-wide comradeship of all races, they can, in 
the name of Christ, challenge all the foes that mass against the 
universal church. 



EPILOGUE 

A CHINESE painting is thought to excel when the artist has put 
into it only the strokes that express absolute essentials. Against 
the background of the story we have read, what essential strokes 
would be required to paint the world scene of Christ's church in 
action today? 

First, it would be a world scene. For the first time in history 
the "beloved community" of the church is rooted, although fre- 
quently among only a minority, in the life of every people on 
earth. The Bible has been translated into over eleven hundred 
languages and dialects to give people the Book in their own 
tongue. But even with all this, only a beginning can be shown. In 
Asia only one person in a hundred is a Christian. In the long per- 
spective of history, the church is still very young. 

Heavy, threatening strokes must portray the hostile powers of 
darkness, also organized around all the earth, moving remorse- 
lessly into action to halt the church's advance, and, if possible, to 
bring about her death. These forces are already powerful over 
wide areas. In others, the doors are still open to the Christian 
church, but no one can tell when they may be slammed in her 
face. Christianity is facing its supreme encounter of all time. 
Upon the issue of world- wide conflict, the destiny of the human 
race hangs for good or ill. 
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No picture of the modern scene would be painted without 
showing that for the first time in history all civilizations on earth 
are simultaneously in process of profound change, disintegrat- 
ing, malleable, ready to be shaped to a fresh pattern. And, also 
for the first time in history, mankind everywhere is utterly inter- 
dependent through modem miracles of science. It would seem 
probable that whatever new pattern of civilization emerges will 
become universal. The church faces an opportunity to help 
shape a genuine world community. 

But the church itself is tragically divided. Millions of her mem- 
bers are slack and indifferent. To meet her superb task, however, 
the separated branches of the Protestant churches are daily mov- 
ing into closer cooperation in order to think, pray, plan, and act as 
one, under the guidance and in the power of the Holy Spirit, for 
world advance. The International Missionary Council, with its 
national and regional councils and their functional committees 
all around the world, and the World Council of Churches and its 
related groups are becoming instruments for planning and car- 
rying into effect a world strategy of advance for God's kingdom. 

The most thrilling and challenging reality for us as Christians 
centers in the fact that in the most critical hour of all history 
we have a part to play in the most numerous and creative com- 
munity that has ever existed on earth. The growth of all civiliza- 
tions has always sprung from the dynamic action of creative 
minorities. And the church is the one universally present minor- 
ity in the world that holds the seed of infinite creative growth. 

"The dominant forces in human history," Winston Churchill 
truly said in a prophetic speech (March 28, 1950), "have come 
from the pursuit of great purposes and the faithful pursuance of 
great causes." The greatest of all purposes is that God's kingdom 
may come "on earth." 
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